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A PERFECT  TREASURE. 

CHAPTER  I. 

HERS  II  ELL  POINT. 

GST  unfortunate  persons  are  able  to  date  tlieir 
ruin  from  some  trifling  circumstance.  The 
lifer  ’’-convict,  sentenced  to  years  of  seclu- 
sion till  he  gets  his  ticket  of  leave — looks  back  with 
regret  on  his  first  robbery  with  violence,  laments  the  day 
when  he  stole  his  first  watch,  which  perhaps  was,  after  all, 
only  that  called  a hunting  one  (on  account  perhaps  of  its 
fatal  facility  for  running  down  ”).  If  the  poor  fellow  had 
but  resisted  the  temptation  to  become  its  possessor,  he 
might  have  sat  on  the  bench  (open  to  every  British  subject 
born  with  good  lungs),  instead  of  standing  in  the  dock. 
Similarly,  the  wife  of  the  French  billiard-marker,  once 

the  flower  of  an  English  middle-class  household,  bewails 
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tliat  moment  of  indiscretion  when  she  first  returned  from 
her  finger-tips  the  clandestine  salute  of  the  self-styled 
Marquis  de  St.  Antoine,  who  lodged  in  the  opposite  se- 
cond floor  at  Margate. 

But  Avhy  multiply  examples  ? In  every  walk  of  life 
the  fall  can  be  traced  to  the  first  false  step.  I date  my 
own  condemnation  to  the  literary  profession  from  the 

day  when  I posted  those  Lines  to , to  the  editor  of 

the  San  diford  Merewy^  and  he  yielded  to  my  impor- 
tunity at  last  (for  I had  sent  him  many  a poem  before), 

and  published  them.  All  young  poets  write  T o , 

and  all  young  prose-writers  lay  the  scene  of  their  stories 

not  a hundred  miles  from  L whether  from  mo- 

tives of  delicacy,  or  because  they  have  no  superfluous 
imagination  to  spare  for  the  invention  of  names,  I am 
unable,  at  this  distance  of  time,  to  recollect;  but  the 
practice,  I now  feel,  detracts  from  the  interest  of  their 
stories.  One  cannot  feel  very  much  wrapped  up  in 
either  people  or  places  who  can  only  boast  of  an  initial 
letter,  such  as  the  M or  N ” in  the  Baptismal  vService. 

Let  me  then  here  avoid  that  youthful  error.  My  name 
and  direction  in  full,  at  the  period  of  which  I write,  was 
Marmaduke  Drake,  Esq.,  of  Hershell  Point,  Hampshire; 
but  I was  not  often  addressed  by  that  title,  by  reason  of 
my  tender  years.  I was  more  commonly  called  Master 


Hershell  Point. 
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Marmaduke.  and  even  Master  Marmy,  though  this  latter 
I resented  as  a liberty.  Sangaree  Tannajee,  my  uncle’s 
Hindu  servant  (a  most  important  person  in  this  history), 
was  one  of  those  who  invariably  called  me  Master 
Marmy  \ ” and  in  revenge  I called  him  Sambo.  Whether 
I devised  this  term  of  reproach  by  some  subtle  process, 
such  as  is  used  by  commentators,  out  of  the  word 
Sangaree,  which  was  his  front  ” name,  or  whether,  di- 
viding all  mankind  into  two  races,  black  and  white,  I 
dubbed  him  a nigger,  I cannot  recall  to  mind ; but  I 
know  it  made  Sangaree  Tannajee  exceedingly  angry  to 
be  called  Sambo,”  and  that  I often  did  it.  I hated 
that  Hindu  with  an  intensity  only  known  to  boyhood,  a 
period  of  life  which  resents  difference  of  colour,  of 
opinion,  and  even  of  taste,  with  ludicrous  violence : and 
it  is  the  fixed  opinion  of  my  riper  years,  that  he,  on  his 
part,  would  have  derived  considerable  pleasure  from 
chopping  off,  one, by  one,  all  my  fingers  and  toes,  or 
roasting  my  juvenile  carcass  before  a tardy  fire.  On  the 
other  hand,  perhaps  my  imagination  may  have  given  his 
character  a few  uncharitable  touches,  inasmuch  as  he  was 
my  model  ruffian,  the  lay-figure  whom  in  my  youthful 
compositions  I invested  with  all  the  passions  that  defile 
the  human  breast ; he  was  my  Mongol  of  the  Red 
Hand,”  likewise  my  Gory  Bandit  of  the  Apennines,” 
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which  had  appropriate  scenery,  borrowed  from  the  really 
romantic  features  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Hershell 
Point.  But  for  him  there  would  have  been  no  such 
creation  as  Wildred  the  Half-caste,”  a supposed  con- 
vert to  the  principles  of  the  Church  of  England,  but  who 
only  used  them  the  better  to  conceal  his  designs  against 

the  family  of  R , residing  unsuspectingly  in  Bengal, 

but  eventually  massacred  by  the  natives  to  the  slow 
music  of  tom-toms.  I mention  these  works  because  they 
are  novelties  : they  were  composed  between  my  ninth 
and  my  sixteenth  year,  and  have  never  emerged  from  the 
modest  retirement  of  a somewhat  illegible  manuscript. 
If  any  publisher,  having  effected  his  escape  from  Han- 
well,  should  have  undertaken  to  put  forth  the  last-named 
romance,  it  would  have  occupied  seven  volumes  quarto, 
and  close  printing  too.  Time  was  no  object,  at  that 
period,  with  so  much  of  it  before  me,  and  I did  not  spare 
my  Uncle  Braydon^s  letter-paper. 

Perhaps  a few  words  here  regarding  my  uncle  and 
guardian,  as  well  as  proprietor  of  the  house  and  grounds 
called  Hershell  Point,  would  be  only  ‘respectful,  and 
cannot  be  considered  out  of  place.  I was  an  orphan, 
and  entirely  dependent  upon  his  generosity,  which  was 
great,  nay,  beyond  his  means.  It  seems  to  me  that 
there  are  no  such  uncles  nowadays.  In  our  childhood, 
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the  world  appear:^  to  be  composed  of  parents,  brothers 
and  sisters,  uncles  and  aunts,  a great  many  cousins,  and 
a few  other  people.  It  takes  many  years,  unless  we  hap- 
pen to  be  very  poor,  to  convince  us  that  the  great 
majority  of  mankind  are  not  personally  interested  in  our 
well-being ; and  Uncle  Braydon,  whom  I shall  never  see 
again,  unless  I get  to  heaven,  took  care  to  keep  such 
knowledge  away  from  me.  He  was  not  rich,  but  he 
lived  upon  his  own  property,  and  always  led  me  to 
believe  that  that  would  one  day  or  other  considerably 
improve.  How  this  was  to  happen,  was  not  specified, 
but  it  was  somehow  or  other  connected  with,  if  not  de- 
pendent on,  Sangaree  Tannajee.  He  had  been  my 
uncle’s  servant  in  the  East  Indies,  and  master  and 
man  had  seen  stormy  times  together,  which  in  some 
degree  no  doubt  accounted  for  their  close  attachment. 

Theophilus  Braydon  had  been  no  covenanted  servant 
of  John  Company,  sitting  quietly  under  the  pagoda  tree, 
while  the  rupees  dropped  into  his  open  hand,  nor  had 
he,  as  an  officer,  idled  his  time  away  in  cantonments, 
while  ennui  and  the  climate  gnawed  his  liver.  He  had 
attached  himself,  in  what  capacity  I never  knew,  to  the 
service  of  Her  Highness  the  Begum  of  Bundelbad,  a 
native  princess  notorious  for  her  wealth,  her  atrocities, 
and  her  partiality  to  Europeans.  How  so  kind-hearted 
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and  agreeable  an  old  fellow  as  Uncle  Theo  could  have 
witnessed,  far  less  endured,  the  tyranny  of  such  an  old 
harridan,  for  such  she  certainly  was,  used  to  excite  my 
childish  wonder ; but  I have"  since  heard  the  whole 
story.  He  was  offered  a command  in  her  very  irregular 
cavalry.  The  uniform,  in  combination  with  his  very 
handsome  appearance,  rendered  him  irresistible  in  the 

A 

eyes  of  the  princess  so  partial  to  Europeans.”  Under 
pretence  of  his  having  a genius  for  accounts,  of  which 
he  knew  absolutely  nothing,  she  made  him  steward  of  her 
household,  and  after  a prolonged  resistance,  wedded 
him  vi  et  armis^  although  she  was  nearly  three  times  his 
age.  I have  a portrait  of  my  aunt  by  marriage  now 
lying  before  me,  painted  by  a native  artist ; and  certain 
therefore,  if  he  valued  his  head,  to  be  at  least  no  un- 
flattering likeness.  Rich  and  rare  are  the  gems  she 
wears.”  She  has  not,  indeed,  a human  thigh-bone  in 
her  hair,”  because  she  has  not  enough  capillary  attrac- 
tion to  sustain  such  an  ornament,  but  she  has  a 
ring  of  immense  value  through  her  nose.  Her  royal 
features  are  of  a maple  complexion,  upon  which  cir 
cumstance  she  prided  herself  exceedingly  (most  of  the 
ladies  of  her  court  being  of  a mahogany  colour) ; and 
they  shine  exactly  like  a dining-room  table  that  has  just 
been  hand  polished.  Her  ears  are  of  a truly  repl  size. 
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the  enormous  weight  of  their  rich  pendants  depressing 
them  below  their  shoulders.  She  has  as  much  gay 
gold  about  her  middle  as  would  buy  half  Northumberlee,” 
and,  as  I should  imagine,  even  the  Avhole  of  it.  “ Her 
feet  beneath  her  petticoat  like  little  mice  peep  in  and 
out,’’  or  rather  they  would  do  so  if  they  were  about  a 
tenth  of  their  size  j as  it  is,  they  rather  protrude  than 
peep.  The  Begum  of  Bundelbad  was,  in  fact,  severely 
afflicted  with  elephantiasis.  Except  for  these  imper- 
fections, she  might  perhaps  have  been  a charming  wo- 
man, but  for  the  expression  of  her  eyes,  which  was 
demoniacally  wicked  and  cruel.  It  was  her  habit.  Sambo 
once  informed  me,  to  cause  all  women  whom  she  con- 
sidered more  beautiful  than  herself  to  be  buried  alive, 
their  cries  (see  Wildred  the  Half-caste)  being  drowned  by 
the  noise  of  tom-toms.  Fortunately  she  was  very  con- 
ceited, so  the  occurrence  did  not  take  place  so  often  as 
one  would  imagine. 

In  the  military  service  of  this  princess,  as  the 
steward  of  her  household,  and  finally  as  her  lawful  hus- 
band, with  the  title  of  Maharajah,  my  dear  uncle 
passed  many  years — the  last  ones,  I fear,  not  altogether 
of  lioneymoon  happiness.  It  was  an  ill-assorted  union 
at  the  best.  In  friendship,  difference  of  age  is  no- 
thing : 
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We  talked  with  open  heart  and  tong— 

Affectionate  and  true  5 
A pair  of  friends,  though  I was  young, 

And  Matthew  seventy-two. 

But  in  love — my  uncle  being  young,  and  the  Begum 
seventy-two,  for  instance — this  disparity  became  of  con- 
sequence ; there  were  earth-shakings,  and  then  a final 
eruption  and  disruption  ; many  brawls,  and  one  frigktful 
blow  up,  in  which  but  too  many  innocent  persons,  were 
implicated.  After  my  uncle’s  escape,  which  he  ac- 
complished in  the  company  of  his  faithful  servant, 
Sangaree  Tannajee,  the  irritated  princess  planted  a 
whole  garden  with  her  maids  of  honour,  dibbled  them  in 
rows  like  scarlet-runners,  to  ‘^make  them  remember’* 
(such  was  her  bitter  phrase)  the  fugitive  soldier’s  esca- 
pade. The  ex-maharajah  and  his  much  reduced  staff 
had  to  cut  their  way  through  some  of  his  late  subjects. 
His  pension  as  king-consort  was  not,  as  you  may  easily 
imagine,  continued  after  this  occurrence;  although,  I 
believe,  he  did  contrive  that  the  quarrel  should  take  place 
at  the  beginning  of  the  quarter.  But  my  dear  uncle 
brought  away  with  him  much  of  what  may  be  called  his  ^ 
personalty  ” — as  many  of  the  costly  presents  which  the 

Begum  had  showered  upon  him  in  her  misplaced  passion 
/ 

as  his  horse  could  carry ; and  it  was  with  the  proceeds 
of  the  sale  of  these  articles — sufficient  to  stock  a fancy 
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bazaar — that  liershell  Point  was  bought,  aiid  our  house- 
hold maintained. 

I do  not  for  a moment  pretend  that  any  sentiment  of 
affection  for  that  abominable  old  Begum  prevented  my 
uncle’s  marrying  again  after  her  death,  or,  for  that 
matter,  while  she  was  alive.  They  had  not  been  wedded 
in  church,  you  see,  or  even  at  a register-ofhce ; that 
Bundelbad  ceremony  consisting,  as  it  probably  did,  in 
the  burning  of  cedar  chips  and  the  burial  of  young  per- 
sons alive,  would  not  have  held  water  in  any  English 
court  of  law  ; but  his  experience  of  the  married  state  had 
been  such  as  to  determine  Uncle  Theo  to  remain  a 
bachelor  to  the  end  of  his  days  ; and,  fortunately  for 
me,  he  stuck  to  his  determination.  ‘‘  I shall  never 
marry,  my  dear  boy,”  he  once  observed  to  me.  When 
I am  gone,  this  little  place  will  be  your  own,  and  I hope 
you  will  have  a better  income  to  keep  it  up  with  : ” and 
then  his  eye  would  wander  significantly  towards  Sangaree 
Tannajee  pulling  up  onions  in  the  garden,  with  an  ex- 
pression of  countenance  as  though  he  was  losing  caste 
by  the  operation,  and  thereby  consigning  himself  to  per- 
petual perdition.  It  was  impossible,  in  that  moment 
of  generous  kindness,  that  I could  ask  my  benefactor 
what  that  ill-looking  old  Hindu  could  possibly  have  to 
do  with  my  future  prospects ; and  when  an  opportunity 
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did  offer  itself  of  putting  this  question,  Uncle  Theo, 
instead  of  replying  with  his  usual  frankness,  returned 
an  evasive  answer.  That  Tannajee,”  said  he,  is  a 
Perfect  Treasure,  Manny,  and  I would  not  lose  him  for 
ten  thousand  pounds.’’ 

I have  wandered  from  the  relation  of  my  literary 
pursuits,  as  I wander  from  all  else,  at  the  mention  of 
that  mystery  of  our  household — that  great  unintelligible 
Tannajee,  whose  story,  to  my  mind,  like  Aaron’s  ser- 
pent, swallows  up  all  other  stories  by  virtue  of  its 
wonderful  attraction. 

Let  me  now  endeavour  to  resume  my  own  humble 
narrative. — I have  said  that  I was  a poet;  nor  was  it 
to  be  wondered  at  that  an  impressionable  youth,  brought 
up  among  folks  with  so  strange  an  experience  of  life  as 
my  uncle  and  his  servant  had  had,  and  amid  scenery 
so  noble  as  that  v/hich  surrounded  our  place  of  abode, 
should  have  acquired  some  romantic  tastes,  even 
though  he  should  not  have  been  born  with  them.  1 
believe,  however,  that  I was  naturally  endowed  with 
something  of  the  faculty  divine  of  song,  the  germ  of 
what  might  have  ripened  into  worthy  fruit,  had  sun- 
shine and  favouring  breezes  nourished  it  in  maturity,  as 
they  did  at  first.  I think  so  now,  but  I felt  quite  con 
yinced  of  it  in  the  days  of  those  Lines  to 
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What  golden  days  they  were,  from  the  breezy  morn,  when 
I arose  and  ran  down  to  the  shore,  leaping  from  rock  to 
rock,  to  the  calm  summer  night,  when  I lay  awake, 
watching  the  broad  path  of  the  moon  upon  the  waves, 
and  listening  to  their  dreamy  melody  ! Hershell  Point 
was,  as  its  name  implies,  a narrow  headland,  stretching 
far  into  the  sea.  Upon  one  side,  the  ocean  lay  illimit- 
able, without  hint  of  land,  although  the  wizard  clouds 
would  often  shape  themselves  on  the  horizon  into  wild 
mountain  ranges  : ' but  on  the  other  it  was  bounded, 
although  a great  way  off,  by  tall  white  cliffs.  The  sea- 
breezes  never  died,  but  whispered  soft  and  cool  upon 
the  calmest  day;  and  in  the  wintry  weather  raged  and 
roared,  especially  if  they  set  from  the  south-west,  like 
let-loose  demons.  The  coast  at  that  time  (for  a light- 
house has  been  set  up  since  upon  the  very  site  of  our 
cottage)  was  strewed  with  wreck  on  mornings  after 
storm.  The  neighbouring  burial-ground  (there  was  no 
church),  which,  small  as  it  was,  would  have  sufficed  for 
the  needs  of  many  generations  of  the  scanty  native  po- 
pulation, was  filled  with  graves  of  shipwrecked  strangers. 
Many  and  many  a time  as  I have  been  walking  on  the 
golden  sands,  when  the  waves,  after  a night  of  furious 
passion,  were  glittering  with  ten  thousand  smiies,  and 
breaking  into  laughter  on  the  beach — have  I seen,  hud- 
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died  up  above  high-water  line,  some  shapeless  form, 
which  once  was  man  or  boy,  and  have  straightway  run 
up  the  cripple  path — the  ladder  cut  in  the  steepest 

part  of  the  clhf,  but  the  shortest  way  to  the  village — to 
let  the  sexton  know  that  he  was  wanted.  The  incident 
was  too  common  to  terrify  me,  but  I had  a morbid 
horror  of  such  spectacles,  and  fled  from  them.  Still 
often er,  in  the  dead  of  night,  I have  been  awakened 
by  the  boom  of  guns,  and  knew  that  one  of  the  vast 
fleet  of  ships  which  every  day  passed  by  us  with  their 
unknown  companies  upon  their  unknown  way,  would 
never  complete  its  journey,  but  would  give  our  coast 
its  timbers,  and  our  bay  its  dead.  There  was  small 
hope  for  any  vessel  that  once  struck  upon  that  fair  but 
inhospitable  shore,  and  especially  at  night.  My  uncle, 
kindly  soul,  never  failed,  however,  to  give  his  utmost  aid. 
While  I was  still  wondering  whether  I indeed  heard 
guns  or  only  the  roaring  wind,  he  would  often  enter 
my  chamber  dressed,  and  bid  me  hasten  to  the  vil- 
lage, and  bring  what  help  I could,  while  the  Hindu 
and  himself  went  down  to  the  shore. 

It  was  to  Hershell  Point,  from  its  position,  that  the 
news  of  such  disasters  was  always  carried  first,  for  the 
hamlet  lay  inland.  Although  its  people  were  mainly 
flsher-folk  they  obeyed  my  summons  eagerly  enough ; I 
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do  not  say  from  greed,  nor  yet  entirely  from  philan- 
thropy ; their  motives  were  mixed.  They  would  save 
life  if  they  could ; but  they  would  also  save  property, 
with  the  intention  of  keeping  it  for  themselves.  Their 
cottage-furniture,  or  at  least  what  was  best  of  it,  was 
mainly  provided  in  this  manner;  their  upholsterers,  so 
to  speak,  were  Ship,  Sea,  Wind,  Co.,  who,  moreover, 
dealt  in  miscellaneous  goods  of  all  sorts.  At  one  time 
we  were  glutted  with  sponges,  a cargo  of  which,  from 
the  West  Indies,  was  discharged  in  this  summary 
manner  without  invoice ; at  another,  oranges  and  le- 
mons bobbed  up  and  down  upon  the  surface  of  our 
little  cove  as  plentifully  as  air  bubbles.  Some  sorts  of 
goods  suffered  greatly  in  the  process  of  delivery ; but 
there  was  really  no  reason  for  the  bitter  complaints 
that  ensued  on  such  occasions,  since  we  got  them  all  for 
nothing. 

Hershell  folks  had  been  all  smugglers  in  the  last  gen- 
eration, but  in  my  time  there  was  but  little  of  that  illicit 
commerce.  The  legends  of  the  Free-traders,”  as  they 
called  themselves,  were  probably  more  romantic  than 

their  deeds  had  ever  been  ; and  to  know  that  a ^^good 

• 

run  ” had  been  effected  in  this  or  that  adjacent  cove,  not 
without  bloodshed,  or  that  the  great  cavern  in  Sandcliff 
had  been  once  a depot  for  brandy  and  lace,  added  to  the 
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imaginative  attractions  of  the  neighbourhood.  Similarly, 
these  wrecks  were  almost  more  terrible  to  think  of — to 
be  awake  while  those  minute-guns  boomed,  and  picture 
the  calamity  for  one’s  self — than  to  witness  : so  little  of 
them  could  generally  be  seen  by  reason  of  the  fury  of 
the  waves  and  the  force  of  the  tempest.  They  were  close 
at  hand,  for  it  was  on  the  reef  below  the  Point  that 
they  came  ashore ; but  the  blinding  spray  shut  most  of 
the  sad  sight  out,  and  the  thunder  of  the  breakers 
drowned  all  other  sounds.  Feeble  lights  would  show 
themselves  pn  board  the  doomed  ships,  only  to  be  ex- 
tinguished by  the  next  wave ; figures  running  hither 
and  thither,  or  lashed  to  the  rigging,  with  tossing  arms  j 
and  then,  when  some  monster  wave  whelmed  all,  a 
single  desolate  cry,  which,  amid  that  elemental  strife, 
sounded  but  as  the  whine  of  a seagull. 

Such  incidents,  such  memories  as  these,  had  something 
of  melodrama  in  them  as  well  as  of  pathos  : and  they  im- 
pressed my  youthful  mind  accordingly. 

I had  heard  stories  of  peril  and  combat  from  the  lips 
of  one  who  had  himself  been  engaged  in  such  scenes.  I 
had  myself  witnessed  spectacles,  any  one  of  which  might 
form  the  piece  de  resistance  in  a full-grown  man’s  reminis- 
cences, while  children  of  my  own  age  were  elsewhere 
digging  sand-heaps  with  wooden  spades,  or  hunting  for 
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Common  objects  of  the  sea-shore  with  a pail  and  a mag- 
nifying-glass. It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  and  no  feather 
in  my  cap  at  all,  that  it  might  have  been  said  of  me  at 
fifteen  years  of  age  that ‘‘young ' Edwin  was  no  vulgar 
boy.”  If  I had  been  so,  I must  have  been  born  with 
such  a natural  tendency  for  the  comm.onplace  as  to 
'almost  amount  to  genius.  Books  and  magazines,  which 
I devoured,  Avere  the  only  links  which  connected  me 
with  what  is  called  the  world.  I knew  nothing  of  Avhat 
others  of  my  own  age  knew — no  Greek  nor  Latin,  no 
cricket  nor  football.  I had  never  been  on  horseback 
in  my  life — had  never  enjoyed  a tuck-out  at  a pastry- 
cook’s. On  the  other  hand,  I could  climb — not  trees — 
for  we  had  no  trees  to  be  called  such,  but  cliffs,  like  a 
chamois-hunter ; I could  run  SAvifter  than  that  “ best 
pony  in  the  county,”  Avhich  belongs  to  every  schoolboy 
whose  father  can  afford  to  keep  it ; I could  SAvim  like  a 
fish,  and  dive  like  one  of  those  long-throated  cormorants 
Avhich  haunted  Hershell  Reef  at  loAA^-water.  I lived  in  the 
sea  and  the  open  air.  The  martins  Avho  had  their  nest 
under  the  eaves  above  my  bed-room  AvindoAv  Avere  my 
chamberlains  to  call  me  in  the  summer  mornings,  and  I 
was  commonly  up  and  out  soon  after  sunrise.  It  AA^as 
a grand  thing  to  have  the  Avorld  all  to  myself — not  a 
creature  on  the  downland  above  the  cliff-top,  nor  yet  on 
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the  broken  ground,  all  rock  and  foliage,  that  lay  between 
it  and  the  beach ; not  even  a sheep  or  a cow,  as  would 
often  be  seen  later  in  the  day,  standing  statue-like 
on  the  summit  of  some  solitary  eminence,  clear  cut 
against  the  sky  ! 

It  is  only  bird  and  insect  life  that  are  astir  in  the  matin 
prime.  How  solemn,  although  vague  and  inarticulate,  is 
the  lesson  that  Nature  teaches  us  at  such  a time  in  that 
great  out-door  school  of  hers — how  different  from  what 
is  preached  and  taught  in  chapel  and  seminary  ! We 
seem  to  be  like  him  of  old  who  walked  alone  with  God 
in  the  garden.  It  might  be  the  first  morning  that  ever 
was  made. 

I was  not  without  religious  culture ; a loving  mother 
had  lived  long  enough  to  implant  those  principles  in  my 
childish  breast  which  had  made  her  death-bed  (save  for 
her  solicitude  on  my  account)  like  the  setting  off  upon  a 
pleasure-cruise ; but  besides  that,  I had  the  devotional 
impulse  which  belongs  to  the  poetic  temperament, 
and  although  quite  unaware  how  the  world  looked  out- 
side my  Eden,  I felt  grateful  to  Providence  for  having 
placed  me  where  I was.  My  uncle  Theo,  despite  his 
name,  was  no  theologian,  but  he  encouraged  me  to  be- 
lieve all  I ever  heard  from  my  mother’s  lips,  to  do 
all  she  had  enjoined  upon  me,  and  to  cherish  her  me- 
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mory.  A beautiful  loving  face,  with  tearful  hazel  eyes, 
and  soft  brown  hair,  is  all  the  picture  ; but  it  hangs  in 
that  portrait-gallery  of  the  past,  for  which  every  earthly 
house  not  built  with  hands  has  room,  the  tenderest  and 
best  remembered  still  of  all.  I fear  her  history  was  not  a 
happy  one,  but  I am  not  acquainted  with  its  details ; she 
has  long  been  at  rest  from  all  troubles,  and  reaps  the 
promised  harvest  of  God’s  golden  grain. 

I think  it  was  her  sorrows  that  first  moved  my  uncle’s 
heart  towards  me ; he  always  spoke  of  her  with  inexpres- 
sible pity  and  tenderness.  We  needed  his  protection 
sorely ; indeed,  I have  a dim  recollection  (although  this 
may  not  be  trustworthy)  that  we  sought  it  of  him  at  Her- 
sliell  Point  on  foot ; but,  at  all  events,  he  had  sheltered  us 
both  for  years  ; and  when  she  left  us  for  the  churchyard 
on  the  cliff,  he  filled  her  place  towards  me  as  well  as  he 
could,  as  also  that  of  the  father  whom  I never  knew. 
Thus,  in  a vague  and  desultory  manner,  have  I pictured 
the  home  of  my  boyhood  and  its  surroundings,  just 
as  they  recur  to  my  mind,  disconnectedly  and  vaguely 
enough,  but  not  without  a certain  harmonious  complete- 
ness too,  like  the  chords  of  a harp  struck  by  the 
wayward  wind. 
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CHAPTER  IL 

MY  FIRST  LOVE. 

OUBTLESS,  other  boys  immured  in  school- 
rooms, and  kept  close  to  their  books,  would 
have  gladly  left  them  for  such  delights  as 
mine;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  I,  to  whom  all  days 
were  alike  holidays,  was  intensely  fond  of  reading.  I do 
not  doubt  but  that  at  sixteen  years  old  I had  read  more 
English  fiction  and  English  poetry  than  any  lad  of  my 
own  age  at  public  school  or  private.  From  Mary  Ann 
Radcliffe  to  G.  P.  R.  James ; from  Shakspeare  to  Tenny- 
son—I had  read  all  that  I could  lay  my  hands  on.  I 
had  c^uite  exceptional  opportunities  for  this  sort  of  study. 
In  a certain  little  town  six  miles  away  (and  yet  that 
which  lay  nearest  to  us),  dwelt  one  Mrs.  Eleanor  Blunt, 
whose  name  was  once  a household  word  among  all 
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readers,  although  the  present  generation  hears  of  it  only 
now  and  then.  She  had  built  herself  a charming  little 
cottage  close  by  the  sea,  all  out  of  the  proceeds  of  her 
works,  and  kept  herself,  an  attached  old  maid-servant  or 
two,  and  a pony  and  chaise,  by  her  diligent  pen.  The 
knowledge  of  these  circumstances  had  always  excited  in 
me  the  profoundest  veneration ; my  enthusiasm  was  ready 
laid,  like  a housemaid’s  fire,  so  that  it  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  when  chance  gave  me  an  opportunity,  when 
quite  a small  boy,  of  becoming  personally  acquainted 
with  her,  I fell  in  love  with  her  at  once.  Our  ages  were 
more  disproportionate  than  those  of  my  uncle  and  the 
Begum  had  been ; but  my  devotion  was  of  a more  Pla- 
tonic kind.  She  had  seemed  to  me  to  be  like  some 
celestial  body  seen  afar,  whose  orbit  was  altogether  be- 
yond my  humble  sphere,  although  I was  not  without  a 
secret  hope  that  my  literary  talents^  might  some  day  at- 
tract her  sublime  regards.  I was  always  picturing  for 
myself  some  success  in  literature  which  should  bring  Mrs. 
Eleanor  Blunt  over  to  Hershell,  to  make  the  acquaint- 
ance of  her  gifted  young  neighbour,  whereas  our  acquaint- 
ance was  destined  to  be  brought  about  in  an  altogether 
different  manner. 

I had  been  strolling  along  cur  cliff-road  so  far  as 

where  it  met  the  main  highway,  one  afternoon,  when 
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I suddenly  heard  a jingling  of  wheels,  and  there  flew 
by  me  a small  vehicle,  with  a tiny  old  lady  in  ii, 
drawn  by  an  audacious  little  pony  at  full  gallop.  Con- 
fident that  a person  of  her  age  and  sex  could  not  be 
driving  at  this  speed  for  a wager,  and  also  perceiving 
that  she  was  clutching  the  splash-board  instead  of  the 
reins,  I started  in  pursuit  I could  at  that  time  have  run 
down  an  antelope  (in  the  shafts  of  a four-wheeled  chaise), 
so  that  it  did  not  at  all  exhaust  my  energies  to  catch  and 
stop  the  pony. 

‘‘  Thank  you,  young  gentleman,”  said  the  old  lady  in 
a sharp  squeaky  voice  : you  have  got  good  legs,  and 

likewise  lungs.”  It  was  those  personal  qualities,  then, 
and  not  my  style  as  a British  classic,  which  first  drew 
forth  Mrs.  Eleanor  Blunt’s  approbation.  I knew  the 
famous  old  lady  at  once.  The  diminutive  figure,  the 
huge  head,  the  snow-white  locks,  the  bright,  black,  beady 
eyes  had  been  made  familiar  to  me  by  her  portraits.  I 
regarded  her  with  undisguised  admiration.  Here  wa.«=  llie 
individual  who  had  won  the  hearts  of  an  entire  genera- 
tion— nay,  who  had  moved  old  and  young  alike  to  smiles 
and  tears : she  was  the  prose-poet  of  the  country ; the 
narrator  of  village  joys  and  sorrows;  the  word-painter  of 
woods  and  fields,  and  yet  she  had  not  appealed  in  vain 
even  to  the  dull  ears  of  fashion,  but  had  filled  the  two 
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greatest  I.ondon  theatres,  and  that  at  the  same  time,  by 
her  stirring  dramas. 

Perhaps,  young  gentleman,”  said  she  in  a voice  like 
that  of  Punch,  but  nodding  very  good-naturedly,  “ when 
this  gratuitous  exhibition  is  over — when  you  have  stared 
at  me  to  your  heart’s  content,  you  will  just  turn  my  pony’s 
head  round,  and  fasten  his  curb. — My  dear  little  Proud- 
foot  would  never  have  run  away,  would  he,”  enquired  she 
of  the  pony  coaxingly,  ‘‘but  that  his  curb  came  un- 
done ? ” 

The  little  creature  (whose  curb  was  quite  as  it  should 
be)  shook  his  head,  snorted,  pawed  with  his  fore-foot, 
and  answered,  as  far  as  pantomime  could  : “ Yes,  I would, 
and  I’ll  do  it  again.”  It  was  quite  impossible  to  misun- 
derstand him. 

“ Madam,”  said  I,  with  my  best  air,  “ it  will  give  me 
the  utmost  pleasure  to  see  you  safe  to  Sandiford — to  drive 
you  thither,  if  you  will  permit  me.”  I had  never  taken  a 
pair  of  reins  into  my  hands  in  my  life ; but  I could  have 
driven  a fiery  griffin  with  packthread,  for  the  chance  of  a 
tetc-a-tHe  with  Mrs.  Eleanor  Blunt. 

“You’re  a good  boy,”  said  she,  making  room  for  me  on 
the  little  seat,  “ and  a kind-hearted  one  too,  to  be  so  care- 
ful of  an  old  woman.  Just  look  to  the  traces,  and  then 
jump  in.  He’s  the  quietest  pony  in  the  world  when  the 
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trace  does  not  get  loose,  and  vex  him — aren’t  you.  Proud- 
foot? — Well,  and  W'hat  school  are  you  at,  my  young 
friend  ? ” 

“ I have  never  been  to  school  at  all.  Madam/’ 

What  a very  lucky  boy  ! ” smiled  the  old  lady.  Never 
been  stuffed  with  fusty,  musty  learning,  eh  ? Never  been 
caned?  Never  been  kept  in  during  the  fine  weather? 
Never  learned  to  read,  perhaps?” 

Oh  yes.  Ma’am,  and  to  write  too,”  remarked  I with 
meaning,  for  I wished,  above  all  things,  to  bring  the  con- 
versation round  to  literature,  and  eventually  to  my  manu- 
script works. 

Ah,  that’s  bad,”  said  the  old  lady,  shaking  her  head. 
“ Now,  if  you  had  learned  to  drive  instead — you  as  nearly 
tipped  us  over  that  heap  of  stones  as  near  could  be — I 
should  have  liked  you  a great  deal  better. — AVhat’s  that 
sticking  out  of  your  pocket  ? A book.  Let  me  look  at 
it ! Shelley’s  Poems — and  dog-leaved  too  ! Oh,  this  is 
very  bad  indeed — A/astor,  or  the  Spirit  of  Solitude,  You 
read  that,  do  you  ? — Give  me  the  reins,  young  gentleman ; 
I am  not  going  to  trust  my  neck  to  a lad  of  your  age  who 
reads  Alastor  S'* 

My  boyhood  had  been,  I verily  believe,  a tearless  one, 
but  I was  within  a very  little  of  bursting  into  tears  at  this 
threatened  indignity  from  hands  I so  revered. 
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Her  bright  eyes  instantly  perceived  my  emotion. 

I am  a very  uncivil  old  woman,”  said  she,  and  quite 
deserve  to  have  my  neck  broken ; but  I mistook  your 
character  altogether,  my  boy,  on  account  of  your  having 
such  good  legs  and  lungs.  It  is  very  unusual  for  folks  to 
be  strong  and  clever  too,  else  the  hippopotamus  would  be 
king  of  us  all.  A boy  that  could  catch when 
at  full  speed — there’s  the  reins  under  his  tail  \ he’s  the 
quietest  pony  in  the  world,  except  when  that  happens — 
ought  to  be  all  muscles,  and  wind,  and  mischief  I 
thought  you  were  all  muscles,  and  wind,  and  mischief, 
and  I apologise. — Now,  tell  me  all  about  yourself  You 
have  no  father,  of  course;  but  you’ve  a mother,  who 
makes  an  idol  of  you,  eh  ? ” 

Alas,  no.  Madam ; I am  an  orphan.” 

^AVell,  that’s  just  my  case,”  said  the  old  woman  cheer- 
fully. Proudfoot  as  near  a relative  as  I have  in  the 
world.  That  means,  you  know,”  added  she  in  explana- 
tion, that  I have  got  none  ; neither  chick  nor  child.  I 
had  at  one  time  a first-cousin  once  removed,  but  he  has 
been  removed  altogether  these  thirty  years. — Now,  come, 
you  are  not  so  much  alone  in  the  world,  my  young  Alastor, 
as  all  that  comes  to  ? ” 

Oh  no.  Madam  ; I live  at  Hershell  Point  with  my 
Uncle  Bray  don.” 
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‘‘What!  is  the  ex-maharajah  your  uncle?”  exclaimed 
the  old  lady  with  twinkling  eyes ; and  I saw  that  her  fat 
little  frame  was  convulsed  with  inward  laughter.  Doubtless, 
she  was  thinking  of  some  gossip  of  the  neighbourhood 
respecting  the  deceased  Begum  of  Bundelbad ; but  I did 
not  understand  that  at  the  time,  and  I did  not  like  her 
laughing  at  Uncle  Theo. 

“ My  uncle  is  the  best  man  in  the  world,  Madam,” 
said  I with  spirit;  “and  if  you  have  heard  anything  to 
his  discredit,  I will  answer  for  it  that  it  is  a — that  your 
informant,  I mean,  has  been  mistaken.” 

“ Say  what  you  were  going  to  say,  young  gentleman — 
say  that  it  is  a great  big  bouncing  lie,”  said  the  old  lady 
approvingly.  “ I like  you  for  your  sticking  up  for  your 
good  uncle,  and  telling  me  (by  implication)  that  I was  a 
scandalous  old  frump,  a thousand  times  more  than  for 
your  carrying  Shelley  in  your  pocket.  A good  honest 
heart,  my  dear,  is  better  worth  having  than  the  most 
tender  sensibility.”  And  from  that  moment,  until  her 
death,  which  did  not  take  place  for  many  years,  Mrs. 
Eleanor  Blunt  always  called  me  “ my  dear.” 

She  gave  me  a hearty  welcome  at  her  pretty  cottage, 
which,  although  close  to  the  outskirts  of  Sandiford,  stood 
in  a very  bower  of  fuchsias  and  roses,  all  alone  by  the 
sea.  But  it  was  the  inside  of  the  little  house  that  pleased 
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me  most.  Up  stairs  and  down  stairs,  and  (quite  liter- 
ally) in  my  lady’s  chamber,  the  walls  were  lined  with 
books.  Paper  and  paint  were  rendered  unnecessary ; the 
very  doors  were  in  some  cases  whole  shelves  of  books 
that  moved  upon  a pivot.  They  were  almost  all  present- 
ation copies.  Indeed,  I remember  Mrs.  Blunt  once  tell- 
ing me  that  she  had  gone  into  the  town  and  bought  a 
book,”  with  the  air  of  a person  who  had  been  guilty  of  an 
inexcusable  extravagance.  ‘‘No,  my  dear,”  she  would 
squeak  like  a little  while  mouse,  “ I have  written  too 
many  books  myself  to  buy  such  things.”  But  she  was  in 
reality  a very  glutton  at  reading,  and  it  was  a wonder  how 
her  eyes  kept  so  bright  and  keen.  She  did  not  so  much 
“devour”  books — a phrase  which  gives  one  some  idea, 
however  rude,  of  digesting  them — as  “ consume  ” them 
in  broad  acres,  and  with  incredible  velocity,  like  a prairie 
fire.  It  is  true  she  never  read  a “ hard  ” book.  The 
metaphysicians,  to  whom  she  would  refer  as  “ gentlemen 
who  did  not  know  what  to  think,”  stood  untouched  upon 
her  top-shelves ; the  divines,  for  whom  she  had  a great 
respect — “ I would  do  anything  for  them  except  read 
them,  my  dear  ” — were  kept  in  a glass  case.  Her  especial 
weakness  was  for  French  Memoirs,  such  as  those  of 
Madame  de  Crequi,  and  even  of  much  queerer  ladies. 
“ They  don’t  hurt  me,  my  dear,  but  they  might  hurt  you ; 
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and,  therefore,  never  ask  me  for  one  of  them.”  But  she 
was  familiar  with  the  whole  range  of  English  literature, 
and  her  memory  was  prodigious.  She  had'  met  almost 
everybody  who,  according  to  my  then  standard,  was 
worth  meeting,  and  had  something  characteristic  to  tell  of 
each.  I am  obliged  to  confess  that  she  rather  destroyed 
my  illusions  respecting  some  of  them.  She  had  the 
sharpest  tongue  that  ever  I listened  to  either  of  man  or 
woman,  and  the  grasshopper  shrillness  of  her  tiny  voice 
added  piquancy  to  her  satire.  She  would  often  conclude  a 
disparaging  anecdote  concerning  some  living  literary  idol 
of  mine  with  : So  don’t  believe  in  him,  my  dear,  because, 

you  see,  he’s  a rogue.” 

“ But  you  destroy  my  faith  in  all  my  heroes,  Mrs. 
Blunt,”  I once  remonstrated. 

^‘Yes,  my  dear;  but  you  must  remember  that  I have 
been  valet  de  chambre  to  all  of  them.” 

I did  not  half  understand  her  at  that  time  ; her  wit  was 
altogether  too  subtle  for  me ; but  I comprehended  enough, 
when  she  abstained  from  epigram,  to  find  her  even  then 
a most  charming  companion.  She  delighted  in  talk,  and 
I dare  say  my  simple  enthusiasm  (and  perhaps  I should 
add,  my  genuine  admiration  for  herself)  made  my  juvenile 
society  very  palatable  to  her.  The  good  people  of  Sandi- 
ford  did  not  much  frequent  Seaview  Cottage.  They  were 
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no  great  loss,  from  an  intellectual  point  of  view,  perhaps ; 
but  1 think  the  genial  old  lady  would  have  enjoyed  their 
gossip,  had  she  been  favoured  with  it.  Unhappily,  how- 
ever, the  activity  of  her  pen  had  caused  her  tongue  to  fall 
into  disuse.  The  Sandifordians  having  come  upon  cer- 
tain very  life-like  descriptions  of  commonplace  people  in 
their  local  authoress’s  works,  were  seized  with  the  idea 
that  she  had  satirised  them  in  particular ; whereas  it  is 
my  opinion  that  she  never  took  a single  character  ” from 
that  place,  nor  did  I ever  hear  her  speak  an  ill  word 
against  one  of  her  neighbours.  Nevertheless,  I was  myself 
so  prejudiced  by  what  I heard  concerning  her  Sandiford 
sketches,  that  when  she  expressed  her  intention  of  calling 
at  Hershell  Point  on  the  ensuing  day  to  tell  my  uncle 
what  a perfect  nephew  he  might  have,  if  he  would  only 
teach  him  to  drive,  I blurted  out  involuntarily : But 

you  won’t  put  the  ex-maharajah  into  a book,  dear  Mrs. 
Blunt,  will  you  ? ” 

Then  I saw  her  angry  for  the  first,  and  almost  the  last 
time. 

^^No,  my  young  friend,’’  said  she  in  a voice  like  con- 
centrated bitter  aloes,  I never  pepper  small  game.”  A 
remark,  however,  which  peppered  me,  I remember,  most 
uncommonly. 


CHAPTER  IIL 

MRS,  blunt’s  visit. 

the  ensuing  day,  Mrs.  Eleanor  Blunt  drove 
Proudfoot — in  whose  steadiness  and  decorum 
she  had,  ever,  the  same  misplaced  confidence 
— over  to  Hershell  Point,  which  was  called  by  those  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  ^^the  Point,”  and  joked  upon 
by  my  new  acquaintance  accordingly.  She  always  com- 
plained with  respect  to  us  that  it  was  impossible  to  come 
straight  to  the  Point ; ” and  called  the  series  of  inclines 
that  led  to  the  house  from  the  upper  cliff  Voyages  eii  Zig- 
zags after  the  French  book  of  that  name,  which  she  lent 
me,  and  with  the  illustrations  of  which  I was  hugely 
delighted.  My  uncle  and  she  became  great  friends,  to 
my  extreme  satisfaction,  and  not  a little  to  my  surprise. 
I had  felt  an  apprehension  that  this  liUerateu7'  and  book- 
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worm  woula  not  have  properly  appreciated  my  kind  pro- 
tector, who  rarely  read  anything  but  the  Garderiers' 
Chro7iicle^  and  had  pronounced  one  of  Mrs.  Blunt’s  own 
chefs-d'omvre^  which  I had  once  persuaded  him  to  attempt, 
as  fudge.”  I did  not  then  understand  that  character  ” 
is  more  attractive  to  a person  of  genius — and  such  Mrs. 
Eleanor  Blunt  decidedly  was — than  any  mere  sympathies 
of  taste. 

She  w^as  charmed  with  Uncle  Theo’s  modest  yet  per- 
fectly independent  air,  his  natural  talk,  his  manly  car- 
riage : and  he,  on  his  part,  received  with  something 
more  than  courtesy  a lady  who  did  not  spaT*e  her  praises 
of  his  nephew.  I will  never  own,  even  to  myself,  that 
Mrs.  Blunt  was  insincere ; but  although  no  flatterer,  she 
was  an  adept  in  the  art  of  pleasing.  I had  expected,” 
she  confessed  to  me  as  I accompanied  her  part  of  the 
way  home  that  evening,  to  have  found  in  the  ex-ma- 
harajah a sort  of  Dugald  Dalgetty ; instead  of  that,  he  is 
a Bayard  : he  could  surely  have  never  picked  up  that  stately 
courtesy  at  the  court  of  Bundelbad  with  that  wonderful 
woman.”  Here  she  became  a little  hysterical,  and  had 
to  wipe  her  eyes.  The  fact  is,  I had  shown  her  the  por- 
trait of  my  eccentric  aunt-in-law,  not  without  some  par- 
donable pride ; for  surely  if  to  be  illegitimately  descended 
from  royalty  is  a matter  for  self-complacency,  how  much 
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more  to  be  lawfully,  although  indirectly,  connected  with 
it.  You  need  never  fear,”  she  went  on,  perceiving  in 
me  some  discomfort,  my  putting  that  guardian  angel  of 
yours  into  a book.  Such  a life-history  as  his  could  be 
only  fitly  written  in  lively  French.  And  yet,”  mused  she, 
^^no  Frenchman  would  understand  him.  If  there  is 
something  of  Murat  and  Warren  Hastings  about  that 
capital  relative  of  yours,  there  is  more  of  Unde 
Toby.’^ 

“ That  is  quite  true.  Madam,”  said  I gravely. 

She  looked  at  me  with  a comical  air,  as  though  she 
would  have  said:  ^^You  are  young  for  Sterne,  Master 
Marmaduke,”  but  uttered  no  remark.  She  was  desirous 
at  that  time,  if  not  of  discouraging  my  literary  proclivities, 
at  least  of  not  forcing  them  into  premature  activity.  She 
had  had  too  much  experience  of  juvenile  geniuses  to  take 
them  at  their  self-estimated  value;  and  she  had  too 
kindly  a regard  for  me  to  assist,  without  some  proof  of 
my  fitness  for  that  calling,  in  my  devoting  myself  to  litera- 
ture”— a phrase  that  has  more  of  its  primary  Jugger- 
nautish  signification  about  it  than  neophytes'  are  apt  to 
imagine.  I am  bound  to  say  that  while  discussing  my 
favourite  branches  of  reading  in  a manner  that  could  not 
but  enhance  them  in  my  eyes,  she  parried  every  leading 
Question  that  I put  to  her  with  respect  to  the  profession 
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of  letters,  and  when  she  spoke  of  it  in  the  abstract,  always 
called  it  that  heart-breaking  business.” 

Still,  when  I at  last  did  put  the  question  : “Then  why 
have  embraced  it  yourself,  good  Mrs.  Blunt?”  it  w^as 
difficult  even  for  her  to  reply  to  me,  boy  as  I was  : 
“ Because  I felt  I was  fit  for  it ; whereas  you.  Master 
Marmaduke,  are  not  fit,  being  a goose.”  She  only  give 
a great  sigh,  and  said  : “You  may  bring  your  manu- 
scripts to-morrow,  my  dear — all  the  best  of  them,  that  is 
— but  I shall  never  like  your  works  one-half  so  much  as 
I like  you  ” — which  was,  I thought,  but  a left-hand  sort  of 
compliment. 

The  selection  thus  imposed  upon  me  proved  a very 
invidious  one,  although  my  own  genius  was  alone  con- 
cerned. If  one  of  my  precious  manuscripts  excelled  in 
imagination  or  fancy,  another  had  the  pre-eminence  in 
pathos.  Fortunately  for  Mrs.  Blunt,  Wildred  tJie  Half- 
caste  was  too  bulky  to  be  put  in  my  pocket,  or  perhaps 
even  in  her  pony-carriage,  had  I borrowed  that  equipage 
for  the  purpose.  I only  took  a specimen  chapter  or  two 
to  give  her  an  idea  of  my  more  elevated  style,  half-a- 
dozen  shorter  narratives,  and  about  ten  pounds  weight 
of  poems,  all  in  a knapsack. 

The  expression  of  my  talented  friend’s  face  as  I exhib- 
ited these  works  cn  masse  upon  her  drawing-room  carpet 
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— for  tlie  table  could  not  hold  them — would  have  been  a 
study  for  Gustave  Dore.  Don’t  you  think  you  could 
winnow  them  just  a little  more?”  enquired  she  patheti- 
cally ; whereupon  I did  take  out  three  or  four  exquisite 
poems,  although  it  was  like  parting  with  my  heart’s 
blood. 

You  shall  read  these  afterwards,”  said  I,  ^Gf  you  like 
the  rest.”  ' 

“ Thanks,  my  dear,”  said  she  with  gravity ; but  I saw 
from  the  motion  of  her  shoulders  that  she  was  laughing  ; 
the  dear  little  lady  being  so  plump,  that  mirth  very  literally 
moved  ” her — it  set  her  wabbling  like  hlaiic-mange. 

In  the  course  of  that  week,  Mrs.  Eleanor  Blunt  passed 
judgment  upon  my  literary  efforts.  It  was  her  custom  to 
write  to  me  almost  every  day.  I never  knew  anyone  at 
once  so  skilful  with  her  pen  and  so  willing  to  use  it.  Famous 
authors  are  generally  chary  of  their  epistolary  favours ; 
they  do  not  like  to  write  for  nothing  when  they  can  earn 
a shilling  a line  ; or  perhaps  it  would  be  more  charitable 
to  say  that  they  have  enough  of  professional  writing  to 
tire  them,  and  are  obliged  to  cut  short  their  communica- 
tions to  their  friends.  But  Mrs.  Blurt,  though  one  of  the 
most  prolific  of  English  writers,  wrote  more  private  letters 
than  any  of  those  poor  idle  women  who  suffer  from  cacoethes 
scribendi^  and  they  were  long  letters  too ; although  being 
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written  in  a microscopic  hand  Which  I practised  for 
cheapness’  sake,  my  dear,  in  times  when  the  cost  of 
postage  was  very  heavy”),  they  occupied  but  little 
space. 

In  yonder  desk  lie  at  least  three  hundred  of  them, 
marvels  of  wit  and  sense ; and  one  lock  of  snow-white 
hair  from  her  wrinkled  forehead,  which  I value  more  than 
all.  Yes;  here  it  is  : 


And  my  own  brearh 

Stirs  Its  thin  outer  threads,  as  though  beside 
The  living  head  I stood  in  honoured  pride, 

Talking  of  lovely  things  that  conquer  death. 

She  pressed  it  oftentimes,  and  underneath 
Ran  her  fine  fingers. 

But  to  my  story.  Her  verdict  was  passed  by  letter. 

I have  read  your  manuscripts,  dear  Marmaduke,” 
wrote  she,  and  some  of  them  with  an  interest  quite  in- 
dependent of  the  writer.  They  are  very  unequal,  though 
the  worst  of  them  have  some  redeeming  points.  There 
is  nothing  so  good  as  to  enable  me  to  say  : ‘ This  boy 
will  make  his  mark.’  The  very  best  of  the  poems  is  but 
an  echo.  Still,  they  are  better  than  Lord  Byron’s  were  at 
the  same  age ; and,  in  my  humble  opinion,  we  have  had 
no  such  poet  in  this  country  in  my  time  as  Byron.  I 

knock  you  down  with,  one  hand,  you  see,  and  pick  you 
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up  with  the  other,  just  as  the  National  schoolmaster  here 
boxes  his  boys’  ears  (for  I have  seen  him  do  it).  The 
fact  is,  you  have  placed  a responsibility  on  me  which  I 
must  shift  in  part  from  my  own  shoulders  to  those  of  your 
good  uncle ; it  is  too  grave  for  me  to  bear  alone.  If  the 
promise  exhibited  in  what  you  have  written  were  less 
than  it  is — that  is,  considerably  less — I should  say : 
‘Give  up  this  cherished  idea  of  a literary  life,  and  be 
content  with  an  ordinary  calling ; ’ if  the  promise  were 
only  a little  more,  I should  not  hesitate  to  say : ‘You  are 
born  for  letters,  and  will  be  a successful  writer.’  But  as 
it  is,  the  matter,  being  in  doubt,  becomes  a mere  question 
of  finance.  I know  nothing  of  your  pecuniary  prospects, 
my  dear ; indeed,  you  seem  to  know  nothing  about  them” 
yourself.  (Do  not  suppose  that  is  in  your  favour ; it  is  a 
popular  error  that  assigns  as  an  attribute  of  genius  an  in- 
aptitude for  business  affairs.  It  is  quite  possible — though, 
of  course,  this  is  not  your  case — to  be  stupid  at  every- 
thing.) Well,  you  must  go  to  your  uncle,  and  find  out 
what  is  likely  to  be  your  future  position.  If  you  are  al- 
ways to  possess  a moderate  independence,  or  even  a 
small  one,  then  you  may  become  a literary  man,  as  tlie 
loose  phrase  goes,  and  not  trouble  yourself  about  another 
pursuit.  But  if  you  are  to  be  a poor  man,  or  to  be  left 
poor  when  that  good  friend  of  yours  shall  have  departed 
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(a  sort  of  friend  that  is  very  rare,  Marmaduke),  take  the 
advice  of  one  who  has  been  exceptionally  fortunate  in  a 
very  risky  trade,  and  eschew  literature  as  a calling  al- 
together. You  have  more  than  once  heard  me  call  it  a 
‘ heart-breaking  business,’  and  I was  born  tough.  I 
never  much  cared  for  what  people  said  of  me,  and  still 
less  of  what  they  wrote.  But  you^  my  poor  Marmaduke  ! 

Who  killed  John  Keats  ? 

I,  said  the  ^arterly, 

With  my  Review  so  slaughterly, 

I killed  John  Keats.  ^ 

And  John  Keats,  whom  I knew  well,  had  the  hide  of  a 
rhinoceros  compared  with  yours,  which  is  but  goldJ)eaters’ 
skin.  ^ Yes,  you’ll  be  fool  enough  to  read  all  that  the  re- 
viewers say  about  you,  and  to  be  tortured  by  them.  I 
warn  you,  without  forbidding  you,  as  St.  Paul  warns  young 
ladies  upon  the  subject  of  matrimony;  you  will  have 
trouble  in  the  flesh.  Yes,  my  dear,  this  in  any  case ; and 
though  your  union  with  literature  should  be  the  happiest 
on  record.  But  this  inconvenience  is  nothing  compared 
with  the  combination  of  poverty  and  failure.  My  good 
boy,  let  me  entreat  of  you  to  have  another  string  to  your 
bow,  to  have  another  weapon  to  fight  the  battle  of  life 
with  beside  the  pen,  if  you  are  destined  to  be  poor.  The 
most  successful  writer  of  any  age  has  left  it  on  record 

that  ^ literature  is  a good  staff,  but  a very  bad  crutch  ; * 
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and  he  never  wrote  a more  pregnant  sentence.  I para- 
phrase it,  for  fear  of  misinterpretation.  It  is  a perilous 
thing  to  trust  to  this  profession  of  letters  for  sole  support, 
although  it  may  supplement  an  income  very  agreeably. 
Perilous  ? Nay,  the  stage  itself  is  not  a more  wretched' 
calling  (and  I well  know  the  wretchedness  of  that)^  nor 
one  in  which  it  is  more  difficult  for  the  aspirant  to  unde- 
ceive himself.  The  author  and  the  actor  who  have  mis- 
taken their  professions  are  scarce  to  be  convinced  by 
starvation  itself.  I do  not  wish,  however,  to  overstate 
the  case  : you  may  not  starve,  but  you  will  certainly  not 
carry  the  heights  of  Literature  by  assault.  You  will  wait 
outside  in  the  cold,  it  may  be,  for  years ; your  manu- 
scripts unaccepted,  or,  if  accepted,  ill  paid — perhaps  un- 
paid. When  Shakspeare  talks  of  the  ^ insolence  of  office, 
and  the  spurns  that  patient  merit  of  the  unworthy  takes,^ 
he  must  have  had  a prescient  eye  to  editors.  My 
Heai'ths  and  Homesteads — the  best  work  of  its  day,  I may 
say  now^  I suppose — was  refused  by  six  of  these  critical 
gentlemen,  and  eventually  made  the  fortune  of  a pub- 
lisher. Now,  constant  rejection,  which  is  only  galling  to 
the  man  of  means,  is  to  the  poor  man  death.  I hope,  my 
dear  lad,  I have  thus  written  enough  to  warn  you  against 
going  into  such  a profession  as  that  of  letters  without  well 
counting  the  cost.  As  to  other  callings,  your  uncle  is,  of 
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course,  the  proper  counsellor,  and  you  will  be  guided  by 
him. — Always  your  affectionate  well-wisher, 

“Eleanor  Blunt.” 

This  courteous  communication  was  a sad  blow  to  me  ; 
for,  conscious  of  my  own  merits,  I had  expected  a de- 
cision of  a very  different  sort.  I say  “ decision,”  because 
it  was  at  Uncle  Theo’s  desire,  as  much  as  my  own,  that  I 
had  placed  those  ill-appreciated  manuscripts  in  the  hands 
of  Mrs.  Blunt,  and  her  verdict,  it  was  agreed,  was  to  be 
final.  “You  can  scarcely  be  an  unprejudiced  judge  of 
ycur  own  productions,  Marmy,”  he  had  replied  to  me 
when  I spoke  of  becoming  an  author;  “and  as  for  San- 
garee  and  myself,  we  are  no  critics.  But  this  good  lady 
at  Sandiford  is  in  a position  to  say  ‘ Yes  ’ or  ‘ No  ’ to  the 
question  : let  her  see  all  that  you  have  written—  all  those 
effusions  which  seem  so  excellent  to  yourself,  and  so  un- 
intelligible, because  I am  so  stupid,  to  me — and  let  us 
hear  her  advice,  and  follow  it.” 

My  heart  had  yearned  towards  my  generous,  simple- 
hearted  guardian  as  he  thus  spoke.  Notwithstanding 
certain  hints  of  an  Indian  Civil  Service  appointment, 
which  had  from  time  to  time  dropped  from  his  lips,  he 
would,  it  was  thus  made  evident,  permit  me  to  follow  the 
bent  of  my  own  inclination,  if  I were  only  pronounced  by 
competent  authority  adapted  for  the  calling  of  letters. 
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and  I had  had  no  doubt  of  a favourable  verdict.  It  was 
true  that  my  manuscript  works,  both  prose  ’’  and  worse,” 
as  the  wit  has  termed  such,  had  seen  the  inside  of  several 
publishei*s’  establishments,  and  of  half  the  magazine 
offices  in  England,  without  the  least  sign  of  acceptance  ; 
some  had  been  sent  back  to  me  with  courteous  frigidity, 
with  meaningless  Compliments  ” or  Thanks,”  and  the 
rest  I had  a shrewd  suspicion  were  feeding  editorial  fires. 
But  I comforted  myself  with  what  I had  read  somewhere 
concerning  the  exclusiveness  of  literary  cliques,  the  pre- 
ference shown  to  the  staff  of  a periodical  over  volunteers, 
and  also  with  the  charitable  reflection,  that  it  was  only 
natural  that  so  novel  and  striking  a writer  as  Leo  ” (for 
I was  even  fool  enough  to  use  a nom  de  plume)  should 
meet  at  first  with  envious  obstruction. 

But  I had  entertained  no  apprehension  that  so  excellent 
a judge  of  literature  as  Mrs.  Eleanor  Blunt  would  fail  to 
see  my  peculiar  merits,  and  her  shortcoming  in  this  res- 
pect disappointed  me  bitterly.  It  was  impossible  in  her 
case  to  attribute  it  to  jealousy,  though  I did  try  to  reflect 
that  successful  persons  are  generally  inclined  to ' dis- 
courage others  from  attempting  obstacles  which  they  have 
themselves  surmounted.  I was  driven  to  extract  what 
comfort  I could  from  the  letter  itself.  If  it  was  not  decis- 
ively in  favour  of  my  own  plans,  it  was  by  no  means 
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against  them.  Perhaps  Uncle  Theo  could  allow  me, 
without  inconv^enience,  a sufficient  income  to  maintain 
me  until  my  literary  merits  were  acknowledged,  without 
the  necessity  of  my  becoming  an  Indian  Judge — a position, 
by-the-bye,  much  easier  attained  at  that  time  than  it  is  at 
present.  Perhaps — but  perhaps  not.  I was  as  ignorant 
of  my  pecuniary  position  as  Mrs.  Blunt  had  hinted  ; I had 
always  felt  a delicacy  in  enquiring  about  it.  I only  knew 
that  CO  Uncle  Theo  I must  be  indebted  for  my  future 
maintenance,  as  I had  so  long  been  for  my  past.  We 
had  never  spoken  upon  the  subject  at  all,  except  on  that 
one  occasion  when  he  had  said  : ‘‘When  I am  gone, 
jNIarmy,  this  little  place  will  be  your  own,”  and  had 
alluded  in  that  mysterious  manner  to  Tannajee.  When  I 
carried  Mrs.  Blunt’s  letter  into  my  guardian’s  room,  I 
knew  that  some  explanation  must  needs  be  made,  some 
understanding  come  to,  and  I felt  myself  grow  now  hot, 
now  cold,  not — to  do  me  justice — from  anxiety  as  to  my 
own  prospects,  but  from  the  unpleasantness  of  having  to 
enter  upon  so  delicate  a subject  at  all.  It  was  hard  to 
feel  myself  possessed  of  so  sensitive  an  organisation,  and 
yet  to  be  denied  the  more  advantageous  qualities  of  genius. 
I had  half  a mind  to  give  up  my  favourite  project  altogether, 
and  to  throw  myself  at  the  ex-maharajah’s  feet  with  : “ Un- 
cle, I am  a born  fool ; and  ready  to  be  a judge  in  India. 


s 

CHAPTER  IV 

THE  FIRST  HINT  OF  THE  SECRET. 

Y uncle  v/as  in  his  study,  a chamber,  however, 
which  scarcely  possessed  a single  book,  though 
it  had  a desk  and  an  inkstand.  Its  chief 
article  of  furniture  was  his  turning  lathe,  at  which  he 
would  work  for  hours  in  constructing  a number  of  in- 
genious articles  in  sandal-wood  and  ivory,  vast  quantities 
of  which  he  had  brought  home  ^rith  him  from  the  East. 
Our  little  drawing-room  was  so  lavishly  furnished  with 
these  ornaments  that  it  looked  like  a bazaar.  Sangaree 
Tannajee  passed  almost  as  much  of  his  time  in  this 
department  as  his  master,  under  pretence  of  assisting 
him ; but  the  obese  Hindu  had  in  reality  no  more  ex- 
perience of  mechanics  than  I had  of  making  chupatties. 
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He  woulv!  sit  smoking  my  uncle’s  cheroots  upon  the 
carpetless  floor,  with  his  legs  folded  under  him,  and  gaze 
with  lack-kistre  eyes  at  the  flying  chips  and  spinning 
wheel  until  he  fell  asleep.  It  will  doubtless  seem  very 
indecorous  that  Sambo  should  sit  smoking,  with  his  hands 
before  him,  while  his  master  toiled,  but  the  fact  is  there 
were  no  bounds  to  that  fat  scoundrel’s  idleness  and  im- 
pertinence. He  did  just  what  he  liked  of  the  work  of 
the  house,  and  that  was  almost  nothing ; he  treated  me 
with  studious  insolence  Master  Marmy  ” was  the  best 
name  he  had  for  me),  and  my  uncle  with  at  least  a great 
want  of  respect.  In  public,  indeed — if  I may  so  term 
the  few  occasions  when  we  had  company  at  the  Point  ” 
— he  used  to  affect  an  Eastern  servility  towards  his 
master  (although  even  this  thin  polish  was  gradually 
wearing  off),  and  salaamed  and  sahibed  in  a most  ludic- 
rous manner ; but  when  we  were  alone  his  tone  was  dis- 
agreeably familiar,  and  was  growing  more  so  daily. 

On  the  present  occasion,  when  I entered  the  study 
with  Mrs.  Blunt’s  open  letter  in  my  hand,  Sangaree  was 
seated  on  the  floor  as  usual,  putting  his  lazy  lips  to  his 
cheroot  just  sufficiently  often  to  keep  it  alight,  and  lolling 
his  head  slowly  from  side  to  side  like  a sick  elephant. 
Uncle  Theo,  with  his  coat  off,  and  his  pleasant  face 
yhining  with  toil,  was  listening  to  him  attentively,  while 
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the  other  spoke  a few  languid  words  in  Hindustanee; 
and  though  I knew  nothing  of  their  import,  it  was  im- 
possible to  misunderstand  the  self-complacent  and  offen- 
sive air  with  which  they  were  delivered.  It  was  not  the 
first  time,  nor  the  second,  that  I had  known  him  thus  re- 
pay his  master’s  good-nature  and  forbearance  with  inso- 
lence. I had  hitherto,  however,  abstained  from  inter- 
ference (although  it  must  be  owned  that  Master  Marmy 
took  up  the  cudgels  very  readily  when  his  own  dignity 
was  similarly  outraged)  \ but  now,  being  vexed,  to  begin 
with,  thanks  to  Mrs.  Blunt’s  verdict,  I fairly  lost  my 
temper  with  the  rascal.  Sambo,”  said  I roughly,  ‘‘get 
out ; I wish  to  speak  to  my  uncle  in  private.  Do  you 
hear,  you  fat  lout  ? Get  out ! ” 

I dare  say  my  manner  was  rather  offensive,  as  indeed  I 
had  meant  it  to  be ; but  I don’t  think  it  was  that  which 
annoyed  him,  so  much  as  my  touching  the  fattest  part  of 
his  fat  person  with  the  tip  of  my  toe.  He  leaped  up 
with  an  agility  for  which  I should  not  have  given  him 
credit,  and  uttered  some  forcible  ejaculations  in  his  native 
dialect..  I believe  he  also  attempted  to  strike  me  ; but  I 
am  not  quite  sure  of  that.  My  uncle  was  between  us  in 
an  instant.  I had  never  seen  him  in  a passion  before.  I 
could  henceforward  picture  to  myself  (which  I had  been 
hitherto  unable  to  do)  how  Uncle  Theo,  sword  in  hand, 
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at  the  head  of  the  Begum’s  irregular  cavalry,  had  looked  \ 
or  cutting  his  way  through  the  said  troopers  when  he  flew 
from  the  embraces  of  my  aunt-in-law.  It  was  not  with  me 
that  he  was  thus  enraged,  but  with  the  Hindu.  At  first, 
Tannajee  cov/ered  before  the  storm,  and  looked,  as  I 
have  no  doubt  he  was,  exceedingly  frightened.  Then,  as 
the  rain  of  epithets  slackened,  he  began  to  pluck  up  a 
little,  to  grumble,  to  gesticulate  in  his  turn  ; and  then  to 
pat  his  stomach.  With  Sambo,  as  with  the  gorilla,  this 
curious  pantomimic  action  was  always  indicative  of 
menace  : it  was  somehow  a sign,  too.  that  he  was  grow- 
ing absolutely  dangerous,  for  it  aiways  had  its  effect 
upon  his  master.  Upon  this  occasion,  I noticed,  with 
no  small  sense  of  humiliation,  that  my  uncle’s  manner  at 
once  became  grave  and  conciliatory.  If  I had  had  my 
way,  I would  have  treated  the  rascal’s  ill-temper  in  a very 
different  fashion.  I felt  like  a planter  in  the  Southern 
States  with  respect  to  this  refractory  Sambo,  or  rather  as 
an  Englishman  in  India  regarded  Hindus  during  the 
Mutiny. 

It  is  recorded  that  a cruel  sepoy  once  underwent 
at  the  hands  of  our  soldiers  the  following  medica. 
treatment:  they  gave  him  all  the  blue  packets  in  a 
seidlitz-powder  box,  and  then  all  the  white  ones  ; and 
I should  like  to  have  tried  that  cooling  prescription 
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upon  Mr.  Sangaree  Tannajee  whenever  he  patted  his 
stomach. 

I am  afiaivi  I may  be  thought  arbitrary  and  tyrannical, 
but  the  fact  is  it  was  this  scoundrel  who  was  the  tyrant 
of  the  whole  house.  He  used  to  swear  at  Martha  the 
cook,  until  he  made  her  cry — though  she  was  a tough 
one  too — and  absolutely,  on  one  occasion,  broke  her  own 
broom  over  the  shoulders  of  our  poor  little  maid-of-all- 
work,  Nancy.  His  excuse,  in  the  latter  case,  was  (ap- 
propriately enough)  that  he  was  under  the  influence  of 
bhang — which  was  his  general  name  for  any  sort  of 
spirituous  liquor.  He  got  drunk  every  week  of  his  life 
upon  something  or  other;  gin,  Dublin  stout,  spirits  of 
wine — nothing  came  amiss  to  his  palate  so  long  as  it  was 
strong.  He  ate  little  else  than  rice,  but  that  little  was 
sometimes  of  an  abominable  description.  He  cooked 
everything  for  himself  with  his  own  hands,  and  perhaps 
that  made  Martha  inclined  to  be  scandalous ; but  she' 
once  confided  to  me  that  he  had  curried  a cat  I could 
believe  anything  of  him  ; and  should  not  have  been  sur- 
prised (since  there  were  opportunities,  after  storms  at 
Hershell  Point,  for  his  indulging  in  that  practice)  to  find 
that  he  was  a ghoul,  and  ate  human  flesh.  Whatever  he 
ate,  it  must  be  owned  it  nourished  him,  for  he  was  grow- 
ing obese  and  unwieldy,  and  his  little  eyes  sank  deeper 
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every  day  ir  his  fat  cheeks.  In  his  person,  I am  bound 
to  say  that  Tannajee  was  scrupulously  clean ; when  not 
drinking  or  smoking,  he  was  always  washing,  and  spent 
hours  at  a time  in  the  sea.  Unfortunately,  as  I then 
tliought,  there  were  no  sharks  in  Hershell  Bay ; for  the 
time  was  yet  far  off  when,  to  use  my  uncle’s  words,  I was 
to  find  that  Tannajee  a perfect  treasure.” 

I never  thought  him  more  utterly  worthless  than  at  the 
present  moment,  when,  as  he  withdrew  from  the  study, 
still  muttering  and  grumbling,  my  uncle  turned  on  me, 
and  gave  me  the  first  scolding  I ever  heard  from  his  lips. 

You  are  hasty  and  foolish,  young  Sir,”  said  he.  Why 
do  you  thus  anger  that  poor  fellow  ? ” (I  thought  of  Tar- 
tuffe.)  “Because  his  skin  is  brown,  is  that  a reason  for 
your  hatred  ? ” 

“ I hate  him,  uncle,  because  he  is  so  disrespectful  to 
you.” 

“ Never  you  mind  that,  lad ; I can  take  care  of  my- 
self, thank  you  ; and  besides,  he’s  not  wanting  in  regard 
for  me,  although  his  manner  of  showing  it  may  be  pecu 
liar.” 

“ He  is  a drunkard,”  said  I,  rather  sullenly,  I am 
afraid,  for  his  master’s  forbearance  towards  this  scoundrel 
seemed  to  me  nothing  less  than  infatuation. 

“Perhaps,  Marmy,”  rejoined  Uncle  Thco  gravely,  “if 
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you  were  an  exile  in  a foreign  country  among  persons  of 
another  race,  and  even  colour,  you  too  would  take  to 
drink  : many  Englishmen  do  so  in  India/' 

But  he  beats  the  servants." 

Many  Englishmen  do  so  in  India,"  reiterated  my 
uncle  tranquilly  : we  must  know  how  to  make  allowances 

for  others.  At  all  events,  Sangaree  Tannajee  was  once 
my  faithful  and  attached  follower  in  very  troublous  times." 

Oh  uncle,"  cried  I,  ^^pray,  pray  forgive  me  : I have 
behaved  unkindly  and  ungratefully.  Henceforward,  Sam 
— I mean  Sangaree — shall  never  be  treated  otherwise 
than  well  by  me.  I will  ask  his  pardon,  if  you  wish  it, 
immediately."  ' 

“No,  no'!  don’t  do  that,  Marmy,"  said  my  uncle 
rather  hastily ; “he  would  misunderstand  you  : we  must 
not  seem,  you  see,  as  if  we  were  afraid  of  him."  My 
dear  guardian  spoke  in  a hesitating  and  even  painful 
manner,  which  I could  not  understand.  But  presently 
he  added  briskly : “ Come,  I forgive  you,  Marmy ; and 
do  you,  on  your  part,  forget  that  I was  angry  with  you. 
It  has  never  happened  before,  my  lad,  has  it  ? " 

“ Oh  Sir,"  said  I,  looking  up  into  that  bronzed  and  comely 
face,  “ I am  an  ungrateful  boy.  I have  done  nothing  to 
deserve  your  regard,  as  this  faithful  fellow  doubtless  has 
and  yet  I treat  him 
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“ Hush,  hush,  lad.” 

Uncle  Theo  stooped  down,  for  though  I was  a tall  youth 
of  my  age,  he  was  almost  a foot  taller,  and  kissed  my  fore- 
head j his  blue*  eyes — so  tender  that  they  softened  the 
bushy,  grim  moustache  and  weather-beaten  features 
wholly — were  moist  with  tears,  .“What  is  it  brings 
you  here,  Marmy  ? ” 

A few  minutes  ago,  and  I had  resolved  not  to  show 
him  Mrs.  Blunt’s  communication,  but  now  I felt  that  I 
could  withhold  nothing  from  him,  any  more  than  from  the 
mother  whose  place  he  filled  for  me ; so  I placed  the 
letter  in  his  hand.  He  read  it  very  slowly,  spelling  it  out 
half  aloud  to  himself,  for  he  was  not  familiar  with  manu- 
script. “ She  seems  a wise  and  prudent  lady,  this  friend 
of  yours,  Marmy,”  said  he,  gravely.  “ Let  us  take  counsel 
together  over  what  she  says.  We  agreed,  I think,  to  abide 
by  her  decision  as  respects  your  literary  talents  ? ” 

“Yes,  uncle,”  said  I as  blithely  as  I could,  but  not 
without  a wince. 

“ Well,”  continued  he,  good-naturedly,  “ she  evidently 
thinks  more  highly  of  them  than  she  trusts  herself  to 
speak.  If  her  decision  had  been  dead  against  you,  there 
would  have  been  nothing  for  it  but  for  you  and  me  to 
part : that  would  have  vexed  us  both,  I think.  I at 
least,  who  am  growing  old,  would  have  felt  very  lonelj 
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here,  with  the  seas  rolling  between  me  and  you,  lad.  Per- 
haps I should  never  have  seen  you  again.  That  Indian 
life  is  not  what  it  used  to  be;  the  pagoda-tree  has  been, 
too  well  shaken.  It  would  have  taken  you  half  a lifetime 
to  make  your  fortune ; and  even  if  you  had  made  it  more 
quickly,  how  much  might  you  have  lost  in  exchange? 
Look  at  me,  Marmy — an  old,  ill-thought-of  man,  without 
a friend,  because  my  days  for  friendship-making  were 
passed  out  yonder.^’  He  pointed  across  the  eastern  sea, 
that  stretched  beneath  us,  a plain  of  molten  gold.  I 
am  glad  my  boy  is  not  to  be  sent  to  that  school.”  He 
stopped,  and  gazed  upon  me  with  a wistful  sorrow.  I 
wish.  Heaven  knows,”  he  went  on,  that  I could  say  : 

‘ Follow  your  own  way,  Marmy;  and  whether  you  succeed 
or  not — whether  you  gain  a shilling  by  your  pen  or  not, 
there  is  enough  and  to  spare  for  us  both.’  But  I cannot 
do  this.  It  is  necessary  that  you  should  do  something 
for  yourself,  not  for  my  sake,  but  for  your  own.  I have 
sufficient  to  last  us  both  so  long  as  I am  likely  to  live, 

but  I have  nothing  to  leave  behind  me  except ” here 

Uncle  Theo  hesitated,  evidently  at  a loss  to  express  him- 
self— except  a contingency.  I myself  may  be  very  rich 
some  day,  Marmy.  It  is  almost  certain  that  you  will  be 
so.  But  in  the  mean  time  we  are  poor;  every  year, 
every  day,  we  are  growing  poorer,  for  the  fact  is  we  are 
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living  on  our  principal.  Of  course  this  seems  to  you  the 
height  of  imprudence;  but  it  is  too  late  to  talk  of  that 
now.  I calculated  upon  a certain  expectation,  which 
did  not  turn  up  so  soon  as  I anticipated.  Perhaps 
you  are  saying  to  yourself:  ‘Why  does  my  uncle  thus 
speak  in  riddles?’  I cannot  help  that;  I would  tell 
you  all  if  I could  : there  is  no  confidence,  no  secret, 
which  is  my  own  to  tell,  that  I would  not  repose  in  you.” 
“I  am  sure  of  that.  Uncle  Theo.” 

“ I hope  so,  lad.  But,  to  convince  you  of  it,  see 
here.”  He  opened  a little  writing-desk,  touched  a secret 
spring,  which  set  free  a small  drawer,  and  took  from  it 
an  envelope,  bearing  this  address  upon  it : To  my  NepJie^u 
Marmaduke  Drake.  To  he  opened  immediately  after  hh 
wields  death.  “ I put  this  back  again,  Marmy,  in  the 
fullest  conviction  that  you  will  never  break  that  seal 
until  the  proper  time  arrives.” 

Nothing  could  be  more  matter-of-fact  and  simple  than 
my  Uncle  Theo’s  manner.  Although  his  own  career,  to 
that  large  class  of  persons  who  “believe  nothing  they  do 
not  read  in  a newspaper,  or  which  does  not  come  within 
their  own  trumpery  experience,”  might  have  seemed  a 
melodrama,  he  himself  (like  him  who  had  talked  prose 
all  lis  life  without  knowing  it)  was  quite  unconscious  of 

the  fact.  Nothing  imposed  upon  him  in  what  he  saw  of 
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life.  The  fame  of  Mrs.  Eleanor  Blunt  was  no  mere  tc 
him  than  that  of  any  tradesman  whose  goods  were  ex- 
tensively advertised ; the  Begum  of  Bundelbad  was  in 
his  eyes  merely  a coarse,  passionate  woman,  like  Martha 
the  cook.  I am  sure  it  did  not  seem  strange  to  himself 
that  he  should  be  an  ex-maharajah.  In  short,  he  was  the 
most  inartificial  as  well  as  straightforward  of  mankind. 
Thus,  though  in, so  singular  a statement  from  any  other 
man  I should  have  suspected  at  least  exaggeration  and 
stage  effect,  I well  knew  that  uncle  Theo  had  told  me  the 
truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth  ^(although,  for  reasons 
which  were  beyond  his  control,  it  was  not  the  whole 
truth),  concerning  our  affairs. 

^‘To  be  still  more  explicit,  Marmy,”  continued  my 
uncle,  shutting  up  the  desk  again  : we  two  can  live  on 

here  as  we  have  hitherto  done  for  the  next  five  years, 
during  which,  let  us  hope,  you  will  be  able  to  establish 
your  footing  in  literature.  If  so,  you  shall  help  to  keep 
your  old  uncle;  and* if  not,  well,  we  must  sell  Hershell 
Point,  and  live  on  the  proceeds  until  better  times  ! ” 

'^You  shall  never  sell  ^ the  Point'  on  my  account, 
dear  Uncle  Theo,”  cried  I warmly.  “ And  oh,  if  I could 
but  make  you  rich  (not  repay  you  what  I owe  you,  for 
that  is  impossible)  by  my  own  exertions,  how  happy 
should  I be  ! It  would  be  worth  all  the  fame  in  the 
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^Vorld  ! Five  years  in  which  to  push  my  way  ! I must 
be  a very  slow  mole  indeed,  not  to  get  through  all  difficul- 
ties in  that  time  ! 

Uncle  Theo  nodded  and  smiled,  for  he  was  very  willing 
to  share  the  confidence  which  I felt  in  my  own  powers. 
‘‘I  hope  so,  lad,  indeed;  and  I am  sure  it  will  be  your 
misfortune,  and.  not  your  fault,  if  you  fail  in  the  matter. 
We  can  but  do  our  best,  you  know,  whether  we  use  pen 
or  sabre.  But,  in  the  mean  time,  be  civil  to  Tannajee, 
though  I am  afraid  (and  here  he  smiled)  “ the  true 
worth  of  that  poor  fellow  will  never  be  discovered  by 
you  until  he  is  gone.” 
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CHATTER  V. 

I AM  EDITED. 

IRECTLY  after  my  interview  with  my  uncle,  I 
was  off  foi  Sandiford,  borne,  as  it  were,  on  the 
wings  of  my  glad  news.  How  easily  elated  I 
was  in  those  days  ! How  ridiculously  prompt  to  believe 
that  others  were  as  interested  in  my  affairs  as  I was  my- 
self! How  inordinately  egotistic,  how  credulous,  how 
vain  1 But  then,  as  dear  Mrs.  Blunt  had  observed,  what 
lungs  I had,  what  limbs  I 

The  snow  was  falling  thickly  that  December  day,  but 
I flew  through  it  like  a bird. 

Like  those  trim  skiffs,  unknown  of  yoie 
On  winding  lake  or  river  wide, 

That  need  no  aid  of  sail  or  oar, 

That  heed  no  spite  of  wind  and  tide. 

Nought  cared  this  body  for  wind  nor  weatner 
When  Youth  and  I lived  in ’t  togetherj 
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and  yet  I would  have  given  up  all  that  vigour  for  ever  so 
small  a modicum  of  Fame,  all  that  brave  sack  (of  which 
I know  the  true  value  now)  for  a poor  halfpennyworth 
of  mouldy  bread.  I remember  how  disgusted  I was  that 
what  I had  to  tell  did  not  seem  to  fill  good  Mrs.  Blunt 
with  sympathetic  transport.  It  did  not  even  surprise  her 
in  the  least. 

knew  you  would  persuade  that  dear  maharajah  to 
let  you  do  as  you  liked,  Marmy.  If  I had  said  that  your 
manuscripts  were  only  good  for  lighting  the  fires,  you 
would  have  still  got  your  way.  However,  I have  done 
my  duty.  I am  like  the  master  of  the  ship  who  has  been 
consulted  by  the  captain  as  to  its  course,  and  has  replied, 
that  it  is,  in  his  opinion,  a dangerous  one — full  of  rocks 
and  shoals ; notwithstanding  which  the  captain  decides 
to  hold  on.  I have  made  my  remonstrance ; if  any  mis- 
chance happens,  I at  least  am  not  to  blame.” 

“ Certainly  not.  Madam,”  answered  I ; but,  like  a 
good  sailor  who  loves  his  ship”  (‘‘You  rogue!”  inter- 
rupted Mrs.  Eleanor  Blunt),  “you  will  do  your  best  to 
save  her,  nevertheless.” 

The  good-natured  old  lady  was  charmed  with  this 
reply.  “ Well,  my  dear,”  said  she,  “ I will  do  my  best ; 
but  indeed  literature  is  a trade  in  which  a man  must  make 
his  own  wsy  - ar-  introduction  from  another  is  but  of  little 
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service.  You  may  get  your  head  in  thac  way,  but  youT 
shoulders  must  follow  by  your  own  exertions.  It  is  no 
use  my  pushing  you  from  behind.  Now,  you  want  me  to 
get  some  of  these  deathless  works  of  yours  into  print,  I 
suppose  ? ” — and  here  she  touched  the  parcel  of  manu- 
scripts a little  contemptuously. 

“Yes,  Madam.” 

“ That  would  be  to  do  you  a very  ill  service,  Marmy,” 
said  she  gravely.  “At  sixteen,  everybody  writes  rubbish; 
Shakspeare  himself  doubtless  did  so  at  that  epoch,  and 
occasionally  even  a little  later.  I do  not  deny  that  this 
stuff  is  creditable  to  a lad  like  you,  whose  writing  any- 
thing is  like  a dog  walking  on  his  hind-legs,  as  Johnson 
says ; you  do  not  do  it  well,  but  the  wonder  is  that  you 
do  it  at  all.  But  then  the  wonder  is  only  excited  in  those 
who  are  acquainted  with  your  circumstances — your  tender 
years.  If  the  public  should  read  these  things  in  print  as 
productions  of  a grown-up  writer,  they  would  only  say  ; 
“This  is  a wretched  plagiarist;”  and  they  would  be 
right.  Now,  don’t  be  cast  down,  my  dear;  you  will  have 
much  worse  things  said  of  you  in  after-years,  if  you  take 
up  with  this  calling,  by  persons  who  have  not  (as  I have) 
your  good  in  view,  but  only  the  indulgence  of  their  own 
spite.  Gad,  Sir,  with  a skin  like  yours,  you  will  be  stung 
to  death  by  midges,” 
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I certainly  felt  very  sore  already,  but  not  at  all  in  the 
sense  of  irritation  ; I was  utterly  depressed  and  humili- 
ated. I felt  that  Mrs.  Blunt  was  speaking  the  truth — 
that  all  those  precious  papers,  the  results  of  months  of 
delightful  toil,  were  indeed  nothing  but  “wretched  ^da- 
giarisms ; ” the  poems  were  echoes  ; the  prose,  a patch- 
work,  made  up  of  scraps  from  my  favourite  authors. 

“ I will  throw  all  these  things  behind  the  fire,”  said  I 
suddenly ; and  I rose  to  do  so. 

“You  will  do  nothing  of  the  sort,  my  dear,”  said  the 
old  lady  quietly:  “first,  because  so  much  fuel  would 
certainly  set  fire  to  my  little  chimney ; and  secondly,  be- 
cause what  is  valuable  about  your  works  will  not  remain 
after  such  a crucial  test,  as  gold  does  in  the  furnace.  I 
told  you  in  my  letter  that  it  was  not  all  rubbish.  When 
I was  your  age,  I had  written  twice  as  much,  and  what 
was  equally  worthless  as  a whole ; but,  as  in  your  case, 
there  was  the  seed  of  good  in  them,  the  raw  material  that 
only  required  the  requisite  machinery — experience  of  life, 
power  of  expression,  and  other  matters  which  cannot  be 
supplied  by  intuition — to  turn  it  (to  use  a woman’s  image) 
into  a fabric  of  pretty  pattern,  warranted  to  wash  and  wear. 
I laid  by  all  these  productions,  not  in  obedience  to  the 
Iloratian  maxim,  but  simply  because  I could  get  nobody 
to  publish  them ; and  in  after-years,  while  fully  agreeing 
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with  the  adverse  editorial  verdicts  that  had  kept  them  in 
manuscript,  I found  in  almost  all  of  them  the  germ  of 
something  that  blossomed  agreeably  enough  in  print. 
Indeed,  I think  the  best  things  I have  done  are  those 
which  occurred  to  me  in  embryo,  when  I was  very 
young.  Some  excellent  compositions  have  doubtless 
been  written  off-hand  by  great  authors  in  heat  and  at 
a sitting ; but,  generally  speaking — and  especially  with 
respect  to  prose  writings — what  is  best  is  that  which 
has  long  ripened  in  the  brain,  and  been  afterwards  care- 
fully pruned  and  trimmed.  Thanks  to  the  cant  of  our 
calling,  this  is  not  the  popular  view  of  good  authorship ; 
but  believe  me,  Marmy,  it  is  the  true  one;  and  whenever 
a professional  writer  tells  you  that  he  ‘ trusts  to  inspira- 
tion,' you  may  depend  upon  it  that  he  takes  a good  deal 
of  brandy  and  water." 

‘^But  these  manuscripts,"  said  I,  impatient  of  Mrs. 
Blunt’s  abstract  remarks,  and  ignorant  of  their  practical 
importance  : how  am  I to  know  what  is  wheat-ear  and 

what  is  chaff?  " 

In  a year  or  two,  you  will  be  able  to  judge  for  your- 
self, Marmy ; but  at  present  this  is  perhaps  the  one  thing 
in  which  I can  be  of  service  to  you.  I will  be  your  editor 
this  afternoon  ; only,  instead  of  the  usual  ^ Declined  with 
thanks/  I will  give  you  my  reasons  for  rejection/’ 
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How  kind  you  are  ! cried  I,  with  genuine  gratitude, 
for,  though  as  careless  of  advice  in  the  general  as  any 
other  young  gentleman,  I knew  how  to  estimate  it  in  this 
case.  How  can  I ever  repay  you,  dear  Mrs.  Blunt  ? ” 

‘^What!  for  being  your  editor?  Well,  perhaps  you 
may  be  my  biographer  some  day,  Manny,  when  you  will 
deal  tenderly  with  my  memory,  for  this  day’s  sake.” 

I don’t  know  what  I answered ; but  the  old  lady 
nodded  pleasantly  in  reply,  and  said  : “ God  bless  you, 
my  dear.” 

Then  we  set  to  work  at  those  manuscripts.  I am  afraid 
to  say  how  many  there  were ; but  Mrs.  Blunt  read  more 
than  a dozen  of  them  aloud.  Her  elocution  was  much 
better  than  mine,  and  yet  they  did  not  sound  to  me  nearly 
so  well  as  when  I had  read  them  to  myself.  It  was  often 
necessary  for  her  to  stop  at  this  or  that  flow^ery  passage 
(which  had  formerly  seemed  such  a gem),  with  some  re- 
mark, such  as  ; ‘‘Too  many  creepers  for  your  trellis-^vork, 
Marmy;”  or,  “Too  fine,  my  dear,  by  half — all  sun- 
flowers and  crown  imperials.”  I could  see  for  myself 
now  how  garish  and  tawdry  the  language  was.  The  mis- 
placed or  extravagant  epithets,  the  lavish  synonyms,  the 
borrowed  images,  were  all  pointed  out  with  an  unerring 
finger ; and  the  bathos  of  many  a splendid  peroration 
was  so  laid  bare,  that  I almost  laughed  at  it  myself.  Nor 
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did  she  coniine  herself  to  verbal  criticism,  but,  with  a 
nicety  which  showed  what  pains  she  had  taken  with  my 
poor  productions,  explained  how  the  interest  of  one  nar- 
rative was  weakened  by  division,  or  exhibited  the  incon- 
sistences of  character  in  the  dramatis  fersonce  of  another. 
She  used  the  scalpel  like  a skilful  surgeon,  fearlessly,  but 
not  mercilessly  ; she  cut  deep,  but  without  inflicting  un- 
necessary pain.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  with  what 
pleasure  she  halted  whenever  in  that  Great  Sahara  she 
found  palms  and  water,  to  say;  Well  done!”  or, 
That’s  really  good,  Marmy.” 

Of  course,  in  my  case  there  was  a little  favouritism  ; 
but  in  the  matter  of  generous  yet  critical  appreciation,  I 
have  never  known  anyone  (save  dear  Teigh  Hunt,  per- 
haps) to  equal  Mrs.  Eleanor  Blunt  ! She  was  a very 
Jack  Horner  for  picking  out  literary  plums.  It  is  true 
these  were  very  scarce  in  my  pudding  : but  the  praise, 
when  it  did  come,  was  all  the  more  precious  ; the  balm 
in  those  few  words  healed  all  the  gaping  wounds  which 
had  been  before  inflicted  on  my  self-love,  and  left  me  all 
the  better  for  the  blood-letting ; or  I should  rather  say  I 
felt  in  my  new  literary  position  like  one  who  has  been 
just  shampooed  in  a Turkish  bath — much  less  corporeally, 
but  with  what  was  left  of  me  in  the  highest  possible  con- 
• dition.  Before  the  operation,  I had  no  idea  that  there 
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had  been  so  much  superfluity  to  come  away ; but  now  I 
trod  upon  air.  In  only  one  respect  was  1 cast  down ; my 
poetry  had  met  with  considerably  less  favour  in  my 
mentor’s  eyes  than  my  prose.  It  was  not  without  some 
grace  and  elegance  of  expression,  she  allowed,  but  ^^Gad, 
Sir,  it’s  very  thin.”  She  was  strongly  against  my  cultivat- 
ing this  talent.  “ If  you  were  a rich  man,  J\Iarmy,  it 
would  be  different  j you  might  give  .half  your  days  to 
polish — ad  unguem,  &c.,you  know”  (but  I didn’t  know) ; 

as  it  is,  you  cannot  afford  the  time.  The  chances  are 
ten  thousand  to  one,  and  more,  against  your  getting 
your  living  by  such  work.  The  British  public  can  only 
afford  to  keep  one  or  two  poets  at  most ; the  rest 
find  the  greatest  difficulty  in  keeping  themselves.  It  is 
the  prose  that  pays,  and,  above  all,  that  branch  of  it  to 
which  you  seem  to  have  some  calling.  Some  day,  when 
you  and  I are  dead,  Manny,  and  all  the  world  runs  and 
reads,  and  Yankee  publishers  give  up  thieving,  the  most 
popular  British  novelist  will  be  the  richest  man  in  Eng- 
land. In  the  meantime,  half  a loaf,  or  less,  is  better  than 
no  bread,  and  we  pick  up  our  crumbs.  But  the  writer  of 
fiction  needs,  above  all  others,  to  have  experience  of  life. 
You  cannot  spin  stories  out  of  your  inside,  as  a spider  spins 
his  web  ; you  must  have  material.  You  must  study  men 
and  women,  Marmy,  as  the  scholar  his  books.  The 
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volume  of  Nature  is  open  to  you  at  Hershell  Point, 
but  there  are  not  enough  of  those  flesh-and-blood  illus- 
trations which  you  require  to  have  before  your  eyes. 
When  you  have  painted  your  uncle  (whose  outlines  are 
recognisable  enough  in  your  productions  already),  and 
that  black  gentleman  who  waits  upon  him,  and  little  Mr. 
Glendell,  your  doctor  (a  very  excellent  fellow,  by-the- 
bye),  and  me,  you  will  almost  have  come  to  the  end  of 
your  present  tether.  You  must  not  stop  at  ^ the  Point,* 
Marmy,  if  you  mean  to  tak^  up  the  trade  of  letters.’* 

I could  never  leave  my  uncle,”  said  I firmly. 

^‘Then  you  must  take  him  away  with  you,”  replied 
Mrs.  Blunt.  But  you  need  not  think  of  that  for  some 
time  to  come.  For  the  present,  read  whatever  you  can 
lay  hands  on,  but  especially  good  sterling  English  writers 
like  this  man  **  (she  put  into  my  hands  the  Rural  Rides 
of  William  Cobbett) : ‘‘the  descriptions  in  that  book 

excel  all  your  modern  word-paintings  for  life-likeness,  as 
much  as  objects  in  a stereoscope  excel  those  in  a picture. 
Read,  and,  above  all  things,  observe ; and  never  trust  to 
your  memory  when  there  is  an  opportunity  to  use  a note- 
book.— There,  Marmy ; my  preaching  is  over.  The  words 
of  the  wisdom  of  Mrs.  Eleanor  Blunt  are  ended.*' 

“ They  will  not  soon  be  forgotten,  dear  Madam,”  said 
I dutifully. 
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I hope  not,  my  dear ; and  I Avill  now  add,  for  your 
encouragement^ — since  it  is  finally  settled  that  you  are  to 
try  to  open  that  oyster  ‘ the  world  ^ with  a steel  pen — 
that  it  is  my  belief  that  you  will  succeed  in  doing  so.  If 
the  ex-maharajah  can,  as  he  says,  support  you  for  five 
years,  you  ought  certainly  by  that  time  to  be  able  to  run 
alone.  For  even  if  one  fails  as  an  author,”  squeaked  the 
dear  old  lady,  her  black  eyes  dancing  with  roguish  glee, 
‘‘  and  the  worst  comes  to  the  very  worst,  one  can  always 
be  a critic,  you  know,  Marmy.” 

I do  not  think  there  was  any  happier  creature  on  the 
earth  than  I as  I ran  home  that  evening,  after  a tHe-a-tHe 
dinner  with  my  hostess.  The  snow  had  ceased,  leaving 
the  whole  earth  covered  with  a mantle,  on  which  the 
moonbeams  sparkled  as  oh  frosted  silver.  The  sky 
showed  a thousand  stars.  The  winter  sea  sent  its  deep 
monotone  for  miles  inland  through  the  clear  still  air.  I 
seemed  to  drink  in  the  beauty  of  earth  an*.]  air,  and  sky 
and  sea,  as  I had  never  done  before.  It  was  a keen  and 
bitter  frost,  but  my  veins  were  aglow  with  a joy  that  no 
cold  could  chill.  I have  said  that  there  was  no  light- 
house at  that  time  at  Hershell ; but  to  one  coming  from 
Sandiford,  the  lamp  in  our  sitting-room  could  always  be 
seen  at  night  from  a great  distance.  I wondered  that  I 
did  not  see  it  there  now ; but  concluding  that  my  uncle 
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had  retired  earlier  than  usual,  its  absence  gave  me  HO 
anxiety.  When  I reached  home,  however,  and  Martha 
answered  the  bell,  I saw  by  her  face  at  once  that  some- 
thing was  amiss. 

‘‘What  is  the  matter?’^  asked  I with  anxiety.  “My 
uncle  is  not  in  the  sitting-room.” 

“ No,  Sir,  nor  in  the  house  neither,”  answered  the  cook, 
“ He’s  gone  away,  and  Heaven  knows  where,  all  along  of 
that  Sugary  Tannajee ; drat  him ! ” 
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CHAPTER  VL 

THE  HINDU  BECOMES  MY  PATIENT. 

Y uncle’s  absence  was  unprecedented.  Ever 
since  I had  known  him,  he  had  never  left  “ the 
Point/’  even  for  a single  day ; but  the  sudden 
departure  (for  such  I learned  it  had  been)  of  Sangaree 
Tannajee  was  even  more  extraordinary  still.  He  had  no 
friend  in  the  world  except  his  master  : his  colour,  his 
strange  English,  and — if  I might  so  speak  of  the  absent — 
his  extravagantly  hideous  appearance,  made  him  an 
object  of  ridicule  to  all  except  our  little  household.  Our 
roof  was  the  only  secure  haven  for  him,  and  yet  he  had 
left  it  of  his  own  free-will,  and  apparently  for  good  and 
all.  At  least — as  Martha  informed  me — he  had  quitted 
the  house  while  my  uncle  and  I were  engaged  in  that 
conversation  concerning  my  future  which  has  been  al- 
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ready  described,  with  a large  white  bundle,  that  was  his 
substitute  for  portmanteau,  hat-box,  &c.,  and  which 
doubtless  contained  all  his  worldly  goods,  since  they 
were  missing.  His  absence  was  not  remarked  until  I had 
myself  left  for  Sandiford,  when  my  uncle  had  rung  his 
bell  for  him  in  vain.  Then  such  a fuss  as  there  was, 
Mr.  Marmaduke.  I never  saw  master  so  put  about 
before,”  said  Martha,  describing  these  occurrences  with 
great  unction.  ‘Mt  was  : ‘ Cook,  run  here,*  and  ‘ Nancy, 
run  there  * — all  after  that  liver-coloured  Tannajee.  Your 
uncle  ran  down  to  the  beach  as  lissome  as  yourself,  as 
though  he  expected  to  find  his  man  had  toppled  hisself 
over  the  cliff.  But,  as  I said  to  Nancy,  he  was  a deal 
more  likely,  was  Sugary,  to  kill  somebody  else  than  his 
precious  self  j and  master  heard  me,  and  oh,  Mr.  Marma- 
duke, if  he  didn’t  swear  worse  than  the  parrot ! I never 
heard  the  likes;  for  Tannajee,  with  all  the  will  in  the  world 
to  be  wicked,  could  never  swear  like  a Christian  man. 
‘ Well,*  says  I,  ^ these  are  pretty  words ; and  if  I leave 
your  service  to-morrow.  Sir,  I hope  that  *ere  fellow  has 
gone  for  good,  as  the  saying  is  (though  for  good  he  never 
can  be) ; for  a sweet  riddance  it  will  be  for  them  as  he*s 
left  behind.* — ^ I beg  your  pardon,  Martha,  for  swear- 
ing,* says  your  uncle,  as  gentle  as  could  be ; ‘ but  you 
don’t  know  what  you  are  talking  about.*  And  he  really 
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did  look  so  grieved,  that  I half-wished  the  poor  coloured 
creature  back  again,  if  that  could  be  any  comfort  to  him, 
as  a black  dose  is  said  to  be  to  them  as  is  bilious,  which 
I never  was  myself,  and  jconsequently  don’t  hold  by  it. 
Well,  we  searched  and  searched,  but  he  was  nowhere 
to  be  found ; and  presently  the  baker  came,  and  said  he 
had  met  my  gentleman  with  a bundle  on  his  shoulder, 
making  straight  for  Daisyport  At  which  news  your 
uncle  snatched  up  his  hat,  and  without  even  putting  his 
greatcoat  on,  started  off  like  a March  hare.  And  that’s 
just  all  I knows  about  it,  Mr.  Marmaduke.” 

This  news  distressed  me  exceedingly ; not,  of  course, 
that  I regretted  the  Hindu’s  defection  one  whit  more  than 
did  his  fellow-servants,  upon  its  own  account,  but  for  the 
vexation  it  had  evidently  caused  his  master;  while  I 
could  not  divest  myself  of  the  idea  that  it  was  my  own 
behaviour  towards  the  missing  man  that  had  somehow 
brought  about  the  catastrophe.  When  I called  to  mind 
the  expression  of  truculent  animosity  which  Tannajee’s 
face  had  worn  that  morning,  when  I stirred  his  fat  carcass 
with  my  foot,  and  his  vehemence  of  speech  and  gesture 
when  my  uncle  strode  in  between  us,  I could  not  but  ac- 
knowledge that  it  must  be  me  who  was  to  blame ; and 
for  how  much  ? What  was  the  extent  of  the  mischief  to 
my  kind  protector  ? What  stake  could  my  uncle  have  in 
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this  man  ? What  interest  in  keeping  him  in  his  service, 
that  he  should  thus  start  off  in  cold  and  darkness  to 
pursue  him  ? I did  not  for  a moment  believe  that  mere 
attachment  to  Tannajee  had  caused  this  solicitude  for 
his  safety.  It  is  true  that  master  and  man  were  on  those 
terms  of  familiarity  that  are  sometimes  seen  between  an 
employer  and  his  faithful  dependant;  but  this  did  not 
seem  to  me  to  be  founded  on  the  usual  basis  of  tried  and 
ancient  service.  I had  penetration  enough  to  see 
through  the  Hindu’s  show  of  respect  to  my  unde  in 
public,  and  to  contrast  it  with  his  languid  insolence  when 
I had  occasionally,  as  on  that  very  morning,  come 
upon  them  when  alone.  My  presence  had  hitherto,  as  it 
seemed  to  me,  been  the  signal  for  both  to  return  to 
something  like  their  respective  positions,  to  act  the  parts 
of  master  and  servant,  which  were  laid  aside  when  there 
was  no  spectator ; and  yet,  I repeat,  it  did  not  strike  me 
that  Uncle  Theo  had  much  genuine  regard  for  Tannajee, 
and  far  less  that  the  latter  had  a due  respect  for  his 
employer.  The  bond  of  union,  evidently  so  strong  be- 
tween them,  was  not  that  of  mutual  esteem  or  affection. 
What,  then,  in  the  name  of  wonder,  could  it  be  ? What 
material  interest  could  they  possibly  have  in  common  ? 
My  uncle  had  spoken  of  our  not  discovering  the  true 
value  of  the  Asiatic  until  his  death — a common  expres- 
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Sion  enough,  it  is  true,  to  apply  to  a well-tried  and  valu- 
able domestic,  but  which  was,  in  this  man’s  case,  a most 
inappropriate  phrase.  Sangaree  Tannajee  was  an  ill- 
tempered  idle  fellow,  quarrelsome  in  his  cups,  and  very 
often  in  them,  one  who  gave  more  trouble  to  our  little 
household  than  any  other  member  of  it,  and  whose 
situation  in  it  grew  more  and  more  of  a sinecure  daily. 
Was  it  possible,  then,  that  my  uncle  literally  meant  that 
his  death  would  be  of  pecuniary  advantage  to  us  ? What 
had  this  wretched  Hindu  to  leave  behind  him,  except  his 
turban  and  a few  yards  of  spotless  linen  ? Besides,  it 
could  not  be  the  loss  of  him  to  which  my  guardian  had 
thus  alluded,  for  had  he  not  once  observed  to  me : “ I 
would  not  lose  Sangaree  Tannajee  for  ten  thousand 
pounds  ? 

Sorely  perplexed  by  these  reflections,  I sat  up  in  our 
little  drawing-room,  vainly  endeavouring  to  give  my  at- 
tention to  anything  else.  I tried  to  write,  but  found  my 
fingers  involuntarily  forming  the  mysterious  Asiatic’s 
name;  I took  up  book  after  book,  and  the  printed 
letters  formed  themselves  into  the  same  combination 
again  and  again  ; I went  to  the  window,  in  hopes  to  see 
my  uncle  and  his  man — for  without  the  latter  I felt  con- 
fident tlie  former  would  not  return  — descending  the 
zigzag ; but  I saw  nothing  but  the  flying  cloud,  the 
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frosiy  night.”  It  had  grown  darker  since  my  arrival,  and 
presently  the  dusk  was  such  that,  in  order  to  pierce 
tlirough  it  with  my  eyes  at  all,  I was  obliged  to  extinguish 
the  lamp.  The  wind,  too,  had  risen,  and  howled  dis- 
mally about  our  little  house.  Then  T feared  for  my 
uncle’s  health,  who  although  a strong  man  in  other  re- 
spects, had  been  made  by  the  Indian  climate  peculiarly 
susceptible  to  cold.  We  had  fires  at  Hershell  Point  a 
month  before  other  folks  in  the  neighbourhood  began 
them,  on  the  ex-maharajah’s  account,  at  least  as  much 
as  by  reason  of  our  more  exposed  position.  He  scarcely 
ever  ventured  out  even  in  the  autumn  evenings,  yet  now 
he  had  departed  without  a greatcoat  across  the  snowy 
downs  to  Daisyport.  And  once  more  I bitterly  re- 
proached myself  for  having  been  the  unwitting  cause  of 
such  a dangerous  imprudence. 

I went  down  to  the  kitchen,  and  enjoined  on  Martha 
to  have  something  warm  and  savoury  in  readiness,  and 
boiling  water  for  a hot  bath  if  necessary ; and  I kept  up 
the  fire  in  my  uncle’s  bed-room — the  only  luxury,  by-the- 
bye,  except  his  cheroots,  in  which  he  ever  indulged — with 
my  own  hands. 

At  last,  about  one  in  the  morning,  I discerned  two 
figures  slowly  wending  their  way  down  the  zigzag.  It 
was  in  the  highest  degree  improbable  that  they  should  be 
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any  others  than  those  for  whom  I waited ; yet  even  as 
they  drew  near  I could  scarcely  recognise  them.  The 
brisk  elastic  tread  of  my  dear  uncle  was  exchanged  for 
the  stumbling  gait  of  an  overtired  and  exhausted  man ; 
the  slouching  amble  which  generally  characterised  Tan- 
najee,  who,  notwithstanding  his  huge  proportions,  was  a 
speedy  walker  after  his  own  fashion,  had  altogether  dis- 
appeared. He  moved  with  slow  and  hesitating  steps, 
like  one  who  walks  in  his  sleep : and  short  as  the 
distance  was  during  which  I observed  them,  I saw  him 
stop  suddenly  half-a-dozen  times,  and  receive  his 
master’s  assistance  before  he  could  proceed.  I ran  out 
to  meet  them,  and  my  uncle  smiled  and  nodded,  but  it 
really  seemed  that  he  had  no  strength  to  speak. 

‘‘  Get  Tannajee  to  bed,”  he  murmured  : ‘‘  the  doctor 
at  once.” 

Certainly  the  Hindu  looked  wretchedly  ill.  As  Martlia 
used  (not  without  some  satisfaction)  to  express  it,  he 
always  enjoyed  bad  health ; his  digestion  I knew  was 
dreadfully  impaired,  and  I attributed  it  to  drink ; but  I 
had  never  seen  him  look  half  so  bad  as  on  the  present 
occasion.  In  the  first  place,  he  rolled  from  side  to  side 
like  a loose  cask  on  shipboard,  and  had  no  command 
whatever  over  his  limbs.  His  eyes,  which  had  never, 
within  my  recollection,  failed  to  express  disfavour  at  my 
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approach,  had  now  no  more  speculation  in  them  than 
those  of  a corpse ; and  in  spite  of  the  bitter  cold,  he  was 
in  a profuse  perspiration. 

It  was  absolutely  necessary  for  me  to  remain  to  assist 
him  up  the  steps  before  our  door ; a task  to  which  his 
companion,  unaided,  seemed  wholly  unequal ; but  no 
sooner  had  we  got  him  withinside,  than  my  uncle  re- 
iterated : The  doctor  at  once,  Marmy;”  and  off  I flew 

into  the  village.  I was  back  again  in  ten  minutes. — Mr. 
Glendell,  the  kindly  ^sculapius  of  the  place,  having 
promised  to  follow  me  as  soon  as  he  could — when  a 
strange  sight  indeed  was  presented  to  me.  My  uncle, 
his  wet  clothes  still  unchanged — for  snow  had  fallen  dur- 
ing the  last  few  hours  upon  the  downland — was  walking 
Tannajee  about  from  room  to  room,  in  spite  of  the 
Hindu’s  entreaties  to  be  suffered  to  lie  down  and  sleep. 
The  garments  of  the  latter  had  been  exchanged  for  warm 
and  dry  ones,  and  the  solicitude  for  his  welfare  expressed 
in  his  master’s  eyes  was  like  that  of  some  devoted 
brother.  It  was  with  difficulty,  and  only  under  promise 
of  keeping  the  unhappy  Tannajee  in  active  exercise,  that 
I could  persuade  my  uncle  to  take  measures  for  his 
own  safety.  I did  not  stop  to  enquire  why  such  a task 
v:as  imposed  upon  me,  but  hustled  my  remonstrating 
charge  from  parlour  to  kitchen  with  a No,  you  don’t/’ 
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and  the  application  of  a pin’s  point,  whenever  he  at- 
tempted to  take  a chair.  Don’t  let  him  stand  still, 
Marmy,”  was  my  uncle’s  earnest  direction  to  me,  or 
permit  him  to  sit  down  for  a single' instant  j his  very  life 
depends  upon  it,  and,”  added  he  in  a solemn  whisper, 

your  uncle’s  honour.” 

Of  course  I was  careful  to  obey  such  instructions,  how- 
ever inexplicable  they  might  appear ; but  I pitied  poor 
helpless  Sambo  from  my  heart,  notwithstanding  that  ever 
and  anon  his  flabby  features  were  overspread  with  a 
baleful  glance  at  his  tormentor,  to  whom  he  evidently 
gave  no  credit  for  any  good  intentions  towards  him. 

It  was  clear  he  was  dog-tired  and,  but  for  me,  wouM 
have  fallen  asleep  as  he  moved;  but  besides  that,  he 
seemed  to  be  in  that  peculiar  stage  of  intoxication  which 
is  called  sodden!”  his  senses  appeared  to  be  so  steeped  in 
liquor  that  there  was  no  rousing  them  ; and  I could  not 
but  wonder  that  he  was  not  permitted  to  obey  the  dic- 
tates of  nature,  and  sleep  away  the  effects  of  so  gross  a 
debauch. 

When  the  doctor  came,  however,  and  had  exchanged 
a few  words  in  private  with  my  uncle,  he  quite  approved 
cf  the  very  singular  treatment  to  which  the  Hindu  had 
I;een  subjected,  with  the  addition  that  cold  water  should 
be  constantly  dashed  on  his  head,  and  directed  that  it 
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should  for  the  present  be  continued.  ‘^The  stomach- 
pump  is  what  he  wants f said  Mr.  Glendell  thoughtfully. 

“The  very  thing,”  cried  Uncle  Theo  with  excitement; 
“ of  course  he  wants  the  stomach-pump.” 

“Yes;  but  unfortunately  my  little  surgery  does  not 
boast  of  such  an  article,”  returned  the  doctor ; “ and  I 
am  afraid  you,  Mr.  Braydon,  are  not  like  Mr.  Alfred  Jingle, 
who,  you  remember  (in  Pickwick)  always  carried  that 
useful  article  in  his  portmanteau.” 

My  uncle  sighed  profoundly.  “ No,  indeed,”  said  he. 
The  other’s  jocose  allusion  seemed  to  grate  upon  his 
feelings,  moved  as  they  were  so  powerfully  by  the 
spectacle  before  them. 

“ Don’t  be  cast  down,  my  good  Sir,”  said  Mr.  Glendell 
briskly;  “although  your  anxiety  about  our  coloured 
friend  here,  I am  sure,  does  you  infinite  credit.”  (Sambo’s 
character  as  a domestic  servant  was  not  unknown  to  the 
speaker,  who  had  also  attended  him  professionally  be- 
fore.) “ It  is  my  opinion  that  he  has  already  tided  over  the 
worst  of  it.  It  is  indeed  entirely  to  your  exertions  that  he 
owes  his  life ; five  minutes  sleep  upon  the  downs  yonder 
would  have  been  his  death-doom ; but  I do  think  you 
have  pulled  him^  through.  If  he  had  not  been  a con- 
firmed opium-eater,  such  a dose  would  have  killed  him 
on  the  spot ; but  being  so  used  to  it There  : he’s 
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opened  his  eyes  quite  wide,  you  see.  I should  have  said 
< sulphate  of  zinc  and  powdered  ipecacuanha,'  if  I had 
seen  him  earlier;  but  it  is  too  late  for  that  sort  of  treat- 
ment now ; and  indeed  he  is  too  exhausted.  He  had  a 
strong  constitution  originally,  that  fellow,  but  he  has 
played  the  deuce  with  it.  Opium  and  drink  have  un- 
dermined him,  and  I should  fancy  — at  one  time  of 
his  life  at  least — to  judge  by  the  look  of  him,  over- 
feeding." 

‘‘  No  ; he  has  always  been  very  temperate  as  to  food,” 
replied  my  uncle. 

Ah,  well,  then  he’s  been  particularly  unfortunate  in 
what  he  did  eat,"  observed  the  surgeon  drily,  for  he’s  a 
victim  to  dyspepsia.  Perhaps  that  accounts  for  his  queer 
temper. — Were  you  telling  me  that  he  actually  took  that 
laudanum,  simply  because  you  told  him  to  come  back 
with  you  from  Daisyport  ? " 

“ He  did  indeed.  I came  up  with  him  just  before  he 
reached  the  towm,  and  insisted  upon  his  return — upon  his 
not  leaving  my  house  in  that  surreptitious  and  unpleasant 
manner.  Then  he  flew  into  an  outrageous  passion,  and 
declared  all  I wanted  was  his  death." 

‘‘  The  ungrateful  nigger  ! " ejaculated  the  doctor. 

Well,  I did  not  condescend  to  remonstrate  with  him  ; 
but  seizing  him  firmly  by  the  wrist,  I compelled  him  to 
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accompany  me.  He  got  very  tired  coming  over  the, 
down,  and  presently  we  sat  down  to  rest.  Then  he 
began  to  narrate  his  troubles  ; how  badly  he  was  treated 
at  Hershell  Point  ’’  (the  doctor  smiled  contem.ptu- 
ously),  and  especially  what  indignities  he  had  to  put 

j 

up  with.’’ 

Here  I felt  my  cheeks  burn,  for  I knew  that  my  uncle 
was  speaking  as  much  for  my  own  benefit  as  that  of  his 
other  liearer. 

Do  you  feel  better,  Tannajee?”  enquired  I tenderly, 
as  I administered  another  glass  of  water  to  his  forehead, 
like  a clergyman  who  baptises  a delicate  babe. 

He  muttered  something  in  the  Hindustanee  language 
in  reply,  which,  being  translated,  means  child  of  the 
devil.” 

It  was  his  favourite  term  for  me  when  he  was  in  his 
cups. 

I don’t  think  I have  much  to  reproach  myself  with 
as  Tannajee’s  master,”  continued  Uncle  Theo  gravely; 

and  I told  him  so  pretty  plainly.  Some  high  words 
passed  between  us.  He  jumped  up  and  attempted  to 
' run  away  from  me,  and  I pursued  and  collared  him — 
perhaps  a little  roughly.  Then  once  more  crying  out 
that  all  I wanted  was  his  death,  and  actuated  by  one  of 
those  childish  fits  of  passion  peculiar  to  his  race,  he  pro- 
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duced  a phial  of  laudanum  from  his  pocket,  and  drank  it 
to  the  dregs  before  I could  stop  his  hand.  Imagine  my 
horror,  Glendell,  and  the  difficulties. of  my  position ! I 
am  a powerful  man  ; but  to  convoy,  or  rather  to  convey 
a person  of  his  bulk  for  many  miles,  contrary  to  such  will 
as  was  left  in  him,  and  against  wind  and  snow,  is  no 
slight  task.  However,  if  I have  indeed  saved  the  poor 
fellow’s  life,  I do  not  begrudge  my  labour.” 

‘‘You  have  behaved  nobly,  Mr.  Braydon,  and  I think 
have  reaped  your  reward,”  said  the -sui'geon  ; “although 
you  will  be  lucky  if  you  do  not  suffer  in  your  own  health 
from  such  exertions. — See ; our  patient  is  recovering  his 
beautiful  native  colour  under  Mr.  Marmaduke’s  hands ; 
and  after  some  egg  and  milk,  I think  he  may  be  suffered 
to  have  his  sleep  out.” 

“ He  shall  be  put  in  my  bed,”  said  my  uncle  \ “ and 
Manny  and  I will  keep  watch  over  him  by  turns.” 

“ I hope  Mr.  Tannajee  will  be  grateful  for  your  kind 
attentions,”  remarked  the  doctor  severely ; “ though  he 
does  not  seem  to  have  a very  genial  expression  at  present. 
But  it  is  a good  sign  when  a gentleman  in  his  position 
begins  to  recover  his  usual  looks.  If  he  asks  for  anything 
to  drink,  which  he  is  pretty  sure  to  do,  give  him  magnesia 
and  water,” 

With  that  ffie  surgeon  took  his  leaye  j and  my  unde 
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and  I led  the  already  half-slumbering  Hindu  to  his  wel- 
come pillow. 

I shall  watch  him  for  an  hour  or  two,  Marmy  ; and 
do  you  go  to  bed,  my  lad,  for  you  must  be  sadly  tired. 
If  all  seems  to  be  going  on  well,  I shall  take  my  snooze 
on  the  sofa.’^ 

In  vain  I endeavoured  to  combat  this  resolution. 

I have  begun  with  this,  Marmy,’^  said  my  uncle 
earnestly,  and  I will  go  through  with  it.  Tired  as  I 
am,  I should  not  sleep  a wink  while  there  was  still  cause 
for  anxiety.  I thank  God  that  it  has  been  in  my  power 
to  do  what  I have  done  for  this  man.  Yes ; I am  truly 
grateful  for  having  been  strengthened  to  do  my  duty. 
The  devil  has  been  sorely  tempting  me  this  night, 
Marmy,  but  he  has  not  overcome  me.  I feel  as  though 
I had  even  taken  a few  steps  towards  heaven.’^  With  a 
grave  yet  well-pleased  look  my  Uncle  Theo  took  both 
my  hands  in  his,  and  kissed  my  cheek.  Good-night, 
dear  lad,  and  remember  me  in  your  prayers.” 

Astonished  as  I was  by  my  uncle’s  manner  as  much  as 
by  his  words,  I felt  that  it  was  no  time  to  ask  for  explana- 
tions, but  retired  to  my  bed  at  once.  I was  awakened  in 
about  an  hour’s  time  by  the  sound  of  high  words  in  my 
uncle’s  room.  The  patient  and  the  watcher  were  quarrel- 
ling. They  spoke  as  usual  in  the  Hindustanee  tongue, 
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but  I caught  one  word  repeated  by  my  uncle  with  ex- 
treme vehemence,  with  sufficient  accuracy  to  remember 
it.  The  application  of  the  term  seemed  instantly  to 
silence  Sangaree  Tannajee,  and  I laid  it  carefully  up  in 
my  mind  for  future  use,  should  occasion  arise  for  it  on 
my  own  account. 


CHAPTER  VIL 

MRS.  BLUNT  AND  T AND  SOMEBODY. 

E event  recorded  in  the  last  chapter  was  not 
without  its  effect  even  upon  my  youthful  and 
elastic  mind;  it  convinced  me  that,  in  some 
way  or  other,  the  fortunes  of  my  dear  uncle  and  myself 
were  knit  up  with  one  whom  I could  not  but  consider  a 
most  unworthy  object;  and  I felt  degraded  by  the  con- 
nection between  us  and  him.  The  shadow  of  the  mys- 
tery of  our  little  household  cast  a gloom  over  me,  that  all 
Uncle  Theo’s  kindness  could  not  dispel.  Far  from  re- 
proaching me  with  the  conduct  which  had,  without  doubt, 
been  the  immediate  cause  of  Tannajee's  flight,  he  seemed 
to  redouble  his  attempts  to  make  Hershell  Point  a happy 
home  for  me  ; but  this  was  only  heaping  coals  of  fire  on 
my  head.  He  was  ill ; his  exertions  upon  that  inclement 
night  had  told  upon  a constitution  unaccustomed  to  our 
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English  winters : although  he  looked  as  strong  and  as 
noble  as  ever,  he  had  a cough,  which  never  left  him  night 
or  day;  and  when  he  coughed,  I shuddered.  Unreasom 
ing,  impulsive,  full  of  presentiments  for  evil  or  for  good, 
I already  saw  my  benefactor  slain  by  the  consequences 
of  my  own  foolish  passion.  Tannajee  was  as  well  as  ever, 
grumbling  whenever  called  upon  to  attend  to  his  sick 
master ; silent,  but  scowling,  as  respected  myself,  though 
I was  as  civil  to  him  as  though  he  were  my  brother.  It 
was  the  most  unhappy  time  I had  experienced ; yet  a 
gleam  of  sunshine  suddenly  struck  in  upon  me,  which 
warmed  me  to  the  core.  It  may  seem  nothing  to  many 
of  my  readers,  but  a few  will  understand  it.  It  caused 
me  sensations,  compared  with  which  those  of  mere  ma- 
terial success  in  life  are  feeble,  and  even  the  dawnings  of 
first*  love. 

One  morning,  there  arrived  by  the  post  no  less  than  a 
dozen  newspapers,  all  directed  to  Marmaduke  Drake, 
Esq.  They  were  duplicate  sheets  of  the  Sandiford  Mer- 
cury^  a periodical  the  circumstances  of  which  did  not 
enable  it  to  offer  pecuniary  reward,  to  its  contributors, 
but  which  remunerated  them  for  their  services,  besides 
increasing  its  own  modest  circulation,  by  sending  them 

twelve  copies  of  their  works  in  type.  My  Lines  to 

had  actually  been  published;  I was  in  print  at  last. 
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I L;w  shall  I describe  to  tliat  now  comparatively  small 
portion  of  the  public  that  does  not  write  for  glory  or  for 
greed,  what  emotions  were  mine,  what  being  in  print 
means  to  tlie  sucking  author  ! What  type  can  typify  type 
itself?  which  is  liis  simmuvi  honuvi,  I may  say  of  it 
what  a lover  of  music  said  to  his  pianoforte : 

No  fairy  casket  full  of  bliss  outvalues  thee  ; 

Love  only  wakened  with  a more  sweet  may  be. 

But  I knew  nothing  about  love  at  present,  and  it  seemed 
to  me  that  I had  reached  the  very  goal  of  happiness. 

I gave  a copy  of  the  Mercury  to  Martha ; one  to  the 
maid-of-all-work,  Nancy;  and  even  one  to  Sangaree  Tan- 
najee,  although  he  could  not  read  a line  of  English,  and 
not  unnaturally  set  down  my  generosity  as  only  another 
instance  to  be  added  to  the  long  category  of  insults  he 
imagined  himself  to  have  received  at  my  hands.  He 
managed  to  find  out  what  was  the  particular  attraction  to 
me  in  the  paper  in  question,  and  lit  a cheroot  in  my 
presence  with  my  deathless  lines.  As  to  my  uncle,  I 
gave  him  three  copies ; thus  only  retaining  half-a-dozen 
duplicates  for  my  own  private  delectation.  The  provin- 
cial printer  had  made  about  as  many  mistakes  as  there 
were  lines  in  the  poem,  and  though  I corrected  them  care- 
fully in  each  case,  my  heart  bled  to  think  what  a false 
impression  must  be  made  on  those  hundreds  of  readers 
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who  saw,  for  instance,  “ posture  ’’  in  the  place  of  ] )astare,’* 
and silver  forks in  that  of  ‘‘ silvei  frcs:/'  II  is  not 
my  intention  to  inflict  upon  the  public  those  early  (or 
later)  productions,  under  which  my  kind-hearted  editress 
suffered  so  patiently,  but  still  I feel  I owe  it  to  my  genius 
to  set  it  right  with  the  world  in  this  particular  case, 
wherein  it  has  been  so  sadly  misrepresented.  The  Lines 

io , too,  were  in  fact  addressed  to  Mrs.  Eleanor 

Blunt,  and  have  therefore  some  general  interest — or 
rather  they  did  have  at  that  time,  for  the  great  reputation 
of  that  charming  writer  has  faded  with  each  revolving 
year,  and  the  present  generation  of  readers  worships 
other  literary  gods.  At  all  events,  the  poem  will  give  a 
fair  idea  of  my  quality  as  a verse-writer  at  the  tender 
age  of  sixteen  or  seventeen  at  most,  and  may  so  far 
serve  to  illustrate  this  little  life-story.  Looking  back  at  it 
through  these  many,  many  years,  it  really  seems  to  me  to 
have  some  touches  of  grace  about  it ; and  certes  I could 
write  no  such  sonnet  now,  were  it  to  save  my  life. 

LINES  TO  , ON  new-year’s  DAY. 

Dear  Lady,  and  kind  friend,  my  love  to  thee 
(But  tell  not  thou  the  lady  of  my  love  *)  j 
Through  all  tliis  New-Year’s  day  be  blue  above, 

And  silver  frost 'f  on  earth  j from  tree  to  tree 

* I need  scarcely  say  that  this  was  only  a gallant  conceit. 
f Imagine  my  feelings  at  “silver  forks”  in  place  of  thIsJ 
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The  wreathed  diamonds  we  poets  see, 

And  all  the  country  round  which  thou  hast  made 
Thine  own,  and  ours — heath,  pasturemead,  and  glade— 

As  thy  glad  heart  would  have  it,  so  may’t  be  ! 

A happy  year  j a new  year  rich  in  good 
(For  so,  I know,  to  thee  the  happiest  year)  5 
Amid  the  poor,  less  frowns  and  better  cheer  ; 

And  more  like  thee,  to  teach  as  teachers  should. 

Who,  coming  across  my  heart  this  Christmas-time 
Of  'Jove  and  graciousness,  could  scarce  escape  a rhyme, 

I must  honestly  confess  that  I do  not  think  my  uncle 
understood  one  word  of  all  this,  any  more  than  Martha,  or 
Nancy,  or  Tannajee  : and  that  even  if  I had  left  uncorrected 
those  infamous  misprints,  he  would  hardly  have  discovered 
their  inappropriateness.  But  he  was  pleased  to  see  me  so 
pleased,  and  put  his  three  copies  of  the  Sa7idiford  Maxwy 
religiously  away  in  his  desk,  as  a sacred  though  mys- 
terious treasure.  Being  informed,  however,  that  the 
poem  referred  to  Mrs.  Eleanor  Blunt,  he  quite  agreed 
with  me  that  I should  start  at  once  to  lay  that  offering 
at  her  feet  in  person  ; and  for  Seaview  Cottage  I accord- 
ingly set  forth  with  a beating  heart.  1 am  sure  no  lover 
who  bears  a present  to  his  mistress  ever  pictured  to  him- 
self her  pleasure  at  receiving  it,  with  brighter  tints  than 
those  with  which  I painted  my  kind  friend’s  satisfaction 
at  what  I had  produced  for  her,  from  the  depth  of  my 
heart  and  by  the  sweat  of  my  brain.  Nor  was  I disap- 
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pointed  with  its  reception.  Mrs.  Eleanor  Blunt  was 
chairned  (or  she  had  a very  charming  way  of  persuading 
me  so)  with  my  little  act  of  homage. 

Jwen  great  authors,  and  especially  authoresses,  are 
raortalj  and,  perhaps  touched  with  my  simple  flattery, 
she  let  her  personal  feelings  tinge  her  judgment ; but  un- 
questionably slie  henceforth  expressed  a higher  opinion 
of  my  literary  pi'ornise.  She  did  not  now  think  it  so 
much  too  soon  to  aid  me  to  venture  into  print,  since  I had 
already  got  there  without  her  help — although  it  must  be 
confessed  that  the  Sa?idiford  Mercury  was  not  a journal 
of  European  reputation;  and  we  took  counsel  together 
as  to  how  the  thing  should  be  done. 

For  my  own  part,  notwithstanding  this  recent  gleam  of 
success,  I was  rather  tired  of  being  rejected  by  editors, 
who  had  shown  themselves  worse  than  even  the  unjust 
judge  in  the  Scripture,  who  was  overcome  by  importunity ; 
and  Mrs.  Blunt,  on  her  side,  was  not  perhaps  desirous  to 
ask  any  personal  favour  of  them  on  my  account. 
know  So-and-so,  and  So-and-so,”  said  she,  naming  the  con- 
ductors of  some  very  first-class  magazines  indeed,  to 
which  even  my  ambition  had  not  aspired ; “ but  I know 
so  well  w'hat  their  ciit-and-dried  replies  w^ould  be  : ‘ Your 
young  friend  must  fill  his  basket  first and  so  on.  B.^ 

;;id(s^  although  it  does  nc  hurt  to  an  old  hand  like  me, 
6 —2 
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magazine-writing  spoils  the  style.  I tell  you  what  you 
shall  do,  my  dear, — what,  at  all  events,  will  prove  that 
you  have  patience,  a quality  indispensable  to  one  of  your 
proposed  calling — you  shall  write  a three-volume  novel. 

This  idea  transported  me  ; I could  have  sat  down  and 
begun  at  once. 

This  will  take  you  a year  at  least,’*  mused  she  (my 
countenance  fell) ; and  then,  at  eighteen,  you  will  have 
entirely  to  rewrite  it.”  (It  might  have  almost  been  written 
in  my  face,  it  became  so  blank.)  Then  with  a few  hints 
from  me,  and  some  corrections,  you  will  most  likely  be 
able  to  get  some  publisher  to  bring  it  out  at  his  own  risk, 
or  even  pay  you  something  for  it ; but  money  will  be  a 
very  secondary  consideration  ; the  point  is  to  place  yourself 
before  the  public.  If  the  book  has  any  worth  at  all,  you 
will  then  have  a little  reputation  to  trade  upon,  and  the 
magazines  will  be  glad  enough  to  get  you.” 

I have  no  doubt  I still  looked  the  reverse  of  enraptured 
with  this  tardy  scheme. 

“Such  is  my  advice,  my  dear,”  continued  the  old  lady 
firmly ; “ and  it  should  not  be  unpalatable  to  one  who  ^ 
really  believes  tliat  he  has  got  something  in  him.  If  you  find 
yourself  able  to  make  an  income,  however  small,  by  litera- 
ture by  the  time  you  are  nineteen,  you  ought  to  be  more 
than  satisfied.  As  it  is,  I am  stretching  a point  to  please 
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you,  for  readers  prefer  seasoned  brains;  and  any  less 
prejudiced  mentor  would,  I am  certain,  postpone  your 
public  appearance  at  least  until  you  are  one-and'twenty. 
There  is  no  case  in  which  the  line  ‘ Raw-Haste,  half-sister 
to  Delay,’  more  exactly  applies  than  to  the  literary  as- 
pirant. Indeed,  were  your  own  circumstances  less  excep- 
tional than*  they  are,  you  would  have  found  me  much 
more  unrelenting.” 

I dare  say  you  advise  me  for  the  best,”  murmured  I, 
endeavouring  to  look  grateful. 

am  sure  of  it,  my  dear,”  said  the  old  lady  quietly. 
“ But  unfortunately,  in  these  affairs,  one  can  give  nothing 
but  advice.  You  must  help  yourself,  if  you  wish  Heaven 
to  help  you.  Young  people  less  sensible  than  you,  but 
bitten  by  the  same  mad  dog,  have  often  come  to  me  for 
ideas,  for  plots,  for  literary  material  of  all  sorts.  Now, 
that’s  absurd  : every  author  is  bound  to  find  (or  steal)  his 
own  materials ; not  to  mention  that  when  1 happen  to 
get  possession  of  an  idea,  I do  assure  you  I keep  it  for 
myself.” 

“ I have  got  a plot,”  said  I,  raising  my  head  for  tlje  f rst 
time. 

‘'Of  course  you  have,  my  dear;  half-a-dozen  of  iheri^ ; 
an<i  mind  you  take  great  pains  to  select  the  best.  When 
you  have  written  twenty  chapters--that  is,  in  about  six 
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months  hence — you  may  come  here  (if  I am  alive),  and 
read  them  to  me. — You  see,”  added  she,  smiling,  ‘^what 
I am  content  to  suffer  for  your  sake.” 

You  are  very  good  to  me,  dear  Mrs.  Blunt ; and  I am 
a sad  thankless  fellow,”  said  I earnestly.  However,  I 
will  obey  your  bidding  to  the  letter.” 

“There’s  a good  boy. — Now,  let  us  ^slnk  the  shop.* 
Tell  me  all  that’s  going  on  at  Hershell.” 

“Well,  Madam,  my  uncle  (of  whom,  if  I had  been  less 
egotistical,  I should  have  spoken  before)  is  far  from  being 
in  his  usual  health.” 

“ What ! the  maharajah  ill  ? I should  not  have 
•thought  that  possible  ! He  looks  to  me  like  one  who 
would  maintain  all  his  energies  till  about  ninety -five,  and 
then  suddenly  die  in  his  bed. — How  did  he  manage  to 
get  out  of  health  ? ” 

Then  little  by  little,  and  very  unwillingly,  I found  my- 
self telling  Mrs.  Blunt,  who  was  a perfect  sleuth-hound 
after  a mystery,  and  delighted  in  it  above  everything,  all 
I knew  about  Sangaree  Tannajce  and  my  uncle,  but 
under  the  strictest  seal  of  secrecy.  It  had  not  been  ac 
tually  enjoined  upon  me  to  be  silent  on  the  matter,  and  I 
ically  felt  it  a great  relief  to  unbosom  myself  to  such  a 
sympathising  friend.  She  listened  with  the  utmost  in- 
terest, and  when  I concluded  witli,  “All  that  I feel  cer- 
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tain  about  in  the  matter  is,  that  whatever  hold  this 
wretched  Hindu  has  upon  his  master,  it  does  not  arise 
from  anything  of  which  my  uncle  need  be  ashamed,”  she 
only  nodded  assent,  and  sat  staring  at  the  fire. 

“ I am  too  old  to  be  astonished  at  anything,”  said  Mrs. 
Blunt  presently ; but  certainly  what  you  tell  me  is  very 
remarkable.  Now,  if  my  friend,  Mr.  Edgar  Allan  Poe, 
were  here  (one  of  the  most  sagacious  men  about  other 
people’s  affairs,  and  the  greatest  fool  about  his  own,  I 
know),  he  would  get  at  the  bottom  of  this  mystery  before 
he  slept  to-night.  Let  us  see ; what  does  your  uncle  say 
about  this  fellow  ? ^ I myself  may  be  very  rich  some 

day,  but  it  is  almost  certain  you  (his  nephevr)  will  be  so.’ 
Then : ^ I wouldn’t  lose  him  for  so  many  thousand 
pounds ; ’ and  again  : ‘ We  shall  never  find  out  his  worth 
until  he  is  gone  \ ’ and  all  the  time  this  ^ Perfect  Treasure 
of  a servant,’  as  he  also  calls  him,  is  an  ill-tempered  and 
idle  drunkard,  and  not  even  devoted  to  the  master  who 
thus  eulogises  him.  Putting  aside  the  idea  of  this  fellow’s 
having  any  hold  upon  your  uncle  arising  from  his  master’s 
misbehaviour  (which  I agree  with  you  that  we  may  safely 
do),  still,  imprudence  often  proves  quite  as  strong  a snare 
as  vice,  or  even  crime.  In  some  way  or  other,  Sangaree 
Tannajee  has  so  secure  a footing  in  your  household,  that 
no  ill  conduct  can  make  him  lose  it.  Your  uncle  evi- 
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dently  estimates  him  very  highly  in  one  sense — doubtless 
a material  one — and  yet  without  entertaining  for  him  a 
particle  of  esteem.  Now,  the  question  is  : How  are  we 

to  reconcile  this  inconsistency  ? Plow  are  we  to 

Madam,”  interrupted  I hastily,  ‘^we  are  both  wrong; 
but  I am  most  to  blame.  If  my  uncle  had  intended  me 
to  find  out  the  mysterious  connexion  between  Tannajee 
and  our  own  fortunes,  he  would  have  revealed  it  to  me 
himself;  on  the  contrary,  he  has  enjoined  me  not  to  open 
the  sealed  packet  in  his  desk  which  contains  the  solution 
of  this  affair  until  after  his  death.  Is  not  that  equivalent 
to  forbidding  me  to  enquire  into  the  matter  at  all?” 
‘‘Frankly,  I think  not,”  said  Mrs.  Blunt.  “It  appears 
to  me  that  your  uncle  is  under  some  solemn  promise — and 
indeed  any  promise  would  be  solemn  to  a man  of  his 
chivalrous  nature,  to  keep  silence  upon  the  affair  himself ; 
but  the  very  fact  of  his  not  having  laid  a similar  injunction 
upon  you,  proves  that  he  wishes  you  to  use  your  freedom. 
He  did  not  chide  you,  it  seems,  for  making  your  own  ob- 
servations upon  the  Hindu’s  misconduct,  and  his  master’s 
singular  mildness  towards  him.  He 'would  have  said,  had 
he  wished  you  to  be  gagged  and  bound  like  himself; 
‘ For  the  future,  whatever  you  may  observe  in  my  servant’s 
behaviour  or  in  mine,  you  need  take  no  noticed  Do  you 
see  whdt  I mean  ? ” 
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‘‘Yes,”  said  I ; “and  I should  like  to  believe  it.  No- 
thing would  give  me  greater  pleasure  than  to  discover 
this  secret,  and  thereby  possibly  set  free  my  uncle  from 
the  trammels  in  which  he  is  certainly  involved.  But  my 
own  idea  is,  that  the  mystery,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  so 
obscure,  so  altogether  sunk  in  the  past,  that  my  uncle, 
himself  a simple  and  incurious  man,  believes  it  to  be  wholly 
incapable  of  solution,  except  by  the  key  that  lies  within 
that  packet,  and  which  he  is  justly  convinced  I would  as 
soon  cut  off  my  hand  as  make  use  of  before  the  time  ap- 
pointed. He  acts  with  the  same  consciousness  of  -safety 
as  a man  who  lets  his  private  desk  lie  about  the  house, 
since  it  is  fastened  by  one  of  those  letter-padlocks,  the 
‘ open  sesame  ’ of  which  it  would  take  a life-time  to  dis- 
cover by  trial.  At  the  same  time,  since  the  necessary 
combination  might  just,  within  the  range  of  possibility, 
be  hit  upon  by  accident,  he  would  not  wish  the 
children  of  the  house  to  be  trying  their  luck  with  it  all 
day.” 

“ He  would  tell  them  not  to  do  so  then,”  persisted  the 
okl  lady. 

“ At  all  events,  my  dear  Mrs.  Blunt,”  said  I gravely, 
“ I must  beg  of  you ” 

Here  I was  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  a servant 
announcing  a name  which  I did  not  catch,  and  ushering 
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in  a young  lady,  who  threw  herself  into  the  arms  of  my 
hostess  with  affectionate  warmth. 

‘‘  You  dear  little  darling,”  cried  the  latter ; how  glad 
I am  to  see  you  back  again  ! And  only  to  think  of  your 
thus  flashing  in  upon  me  all  of  a sudden  like  a sunrise  at 
sea  ! How  dared  you  do  it  ? — And  you — yes,  you  ” — 
and  here  the  scornful  finger  of  Mrs.  Eleanor  Blunt 
caused  me  to  blush  from  head  to  heel — how  dare 
you.  Sir,  to  come  from  Hershell  Point  with  what  you 
call  your  news,  and  never  to  say  a word  about  my 
Rosa's  return  to  England  ? ” 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

MISS  GLEND  EvL  L . 

ROSA,”  as  my  literary  godmother  calievl 
this  unexpected  stranger,  was  a girl  of 
about  my  own  age,  dark  as  an  Andalusian 
but  tall,  and  so  frank-faced,  that  you  could  not  mistake 
her  for  aught  but  Saxon.  Her  cheeks,  aglow  with  brisk 
walking  through  the  frosty  air,  grew  yet  more  crimson  as 
her  attention  was  thus  drawn  perforce  to  me  by  Mrs. 
Blunt’s  appeal.  I had  never  seen  her  before,  but  I could 
make  a very  good  guess  as  to  who  she  was. 

I did  not  know  this  young  lady  was  expected  so 
soon  at  home,”  said  I,  “ far  less  that  she  had  arrived. 
What  a pleasant  surprise  you  must  have  given  to  your 
father,  Miss  Glendell ; he  has  so  often  spoken  about  you 
to  my  uncle  and  myself,  who  are  very  warm  friends  ot 
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his,  you  must  know ; ” and  I stepped  forward  and  held 
out  my  hand  with  my  best  air. 

She  took  it  without  the  least  embarrassment.  “ I have 
often  heard,”  said  she,  “from  Mrs.  Blunt  here,  as  well  as 
from  dear  papa,  of  Mr.  Marmaduke  Drake,  and  his  uncle, 
the  ex-maharajah and  a sunny  smile  lit  up  her  glorious 
Spanish  face.  Her  tones  were  soft  and  low,  but  very 
distinct.  She  had  the  easy  grace  of  a woman  of  the 
world  of  twice  her  age.  For  the  first  time  in  my  life,  I 
felt  abashed,  confused,  and  subjugated  : she  was  mistress 
of  herself  and  me. 

“Well,  it  seems  you  don't  want  an  introduction  to 
each  other,  young  people,”  observed  Mrs.  Blunt,  regard- 
ing us  with  a pleasant  twinkle  of  her  eyes.  “You  must 
be  good  friends,  you  two ; you  may  be  of  great  mutual 
service  to  each  other ; for  this  young  gentleman,  Rosa,  is 
in  a position  to  give  you  lectures  on  the  British  Classics, 
which,  I dare  say,  you  have  shamefully  neglected  while  in 
Frogland ; and  this  young  lady,  Manny,  can  teach  you 
French,  besides  every  modern  accomplishment  that  was 
ever  heard  of.  So  you  are  ^ finished ' now,  my  dear 
Rosa,,  are  you  ? A perfect  professor  of  languages  and 
the  fine  arts,  including  calisthenics  and  the  use  of  the 
globes,  eh  ? ” 

“ Yes,  my  dear  Madam  ; or,  at  all  events,  thank  good- 
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ness,  I have  done  with  Paris,  and  have  come  home,  to 
be  with  dear  papa  a year.  He  has  promised  himself  that 
treat,  as  he  calls  it,  before  I go  out” — here  the  young  girl 
hesitated,  then  added,  with  particular  distinctness,  as 
though  ashamed  of  a weakness  she  had  overcome — be- 
fore I go  out  as  a governess,  you  know.” 

I felt  myself  growing  scarlet : the  idea  of  this  lovely 
creature  being  compelled,  at  so  early  an  age,  to  work  for 
her  own  living,  made  me  quite  indignant. 

A year  hence  will  be  about  the  time  that  you  too, 
Marmy,  will  be  making  your  first  appearance  on  the 
stage  of  life,”  observed  Mrs.  Blunt.  “I  shall  regard 
your  debuts  with  interest,  for  you  have  both,  in  some  sort, 
been  my  pupils ; although  you,  Rosa,  have  been  so  long 
a truant,  that  you  must  have  forgotten  my  instructions 
years  ago.” 

I have  not  at  least  forgotten  your  many  kindnesses, 
dear  Madam,”  replied  the  young  girl  affectionately. 
“ You  have  no  idea,  by-the-bye,  how  useful  your  letters 
of  introduction  have  been  to  me.  Madame  Boncieux 
was  quite  proud  of  having  a pupil  in  whom  so  many 
eminent  persons  professed  themselves  interested;  and 
then  how  good  you  have  been  to  correspond  with  me 
so  often,  you  who  have  so  many  calls  upon  your  pen. 
It  is  impossible  for  one  to  imagine,  without  having  been 
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an  exile  from  home,  as  I have  been,  how  welcome  Is  the 
Handwriting  of  a friend  ! The  speaker's  eyes  filled  with 
,uonest  tears.  Her  manner,  which  had  a certain  graceful 
demonstrativeness  about  it  scarcely  English,  was  so  inex- 
pressibly touching  that  I could  have  wept  myself. 

My  poor  Rosa  ! ” exclaimed  Mrs.  Blunt  with  tender- 
ness, it  seems  to  me  your  fate  has  been  a hard  one.’' 
‘^Not  at  all,  dear  Madam,"  replied  she  cheerfully; 
‘Tor  I assure  you  I have  been  almost  always  treated 
with  consideration.  My  aunt,  who  sent  for  me  to  live 
with  her  when  my  poor  mother  died,  was  very  kind ; 
and  when  God  took  her,  it  was  my  own  wish  to  go  to 
Madame  Boncieux.  My  dear  father  would  have  sent 
for  me  home  at  once  j but  how  could  I learn  in  Hershell 
village  to  get  my  own  living  ? to  cease  to  be  a drag  upon 
his  efibrts  ? For,  he  is  very  poor,  you  know,  and  is  no 
longer  young.  If  he  had  had  his  will,  his  love  would 
have  rendered  me  useless ; he  and  you  would  have 
downright  spoiled  me ; but  now,  as  you  say,  I have 
learned  to  teach  everything  to  everybody;"  and  for  the 
first  time  she  laughed  so  merrily  as  well  as  musically 
that  it  was  clear  her  experience  of  life,  however  severe  a 
burden,  had  not  destroyed  the  elasticity  of  youtJr. 

And,  with  all  your  fine  Parisian  v/ays,"  said  the  old 
lady,  who  was  obviously  as  proud  of  licr  Rosa  as  though 
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she  liad  been  really  her  mother,  yon  ha\’e  not  forgotte?! 
]iOw  to  walk,  it  seems.  How  nice  it  is  of  you  to  hi^.ve 
trudged  all  tliis  way  to  see  me  so  early.” 
i '‘Well,  I think  it  would  have  been  good  of  me  if  I Lad 
left  papa,”  returned  the  other  smiling ; “ but  the  fact  is, 
he  had  to  go  over  to  Daisyport,  to  see  a patient ; ” and  I 
thought  I should  just  have  time  to  run  down  and  have  a 
kiss  of  you,  and  back  again,  before  he  returned  home. — 
But  I really  must  bid  you  good-bye  now,  for  the  present; 
for  he  is  like  a child  with  a new  toy,  and  cannot  bear  me 
to  be  out  of  his  sight.” 

“ If  you  must  go,  dear  Rosa,  you  must ; but  since 
you  and  Marmy  live  at  the  same  out-of-the-way,  end- 
of- th e-world  place,  you  may  as  well  walk  home  to- 
gether.” 

I blushed,  and  bowed,  murmuring  something  of  the 
great  honour  which  I should  esteem  it  to  be  Miss 
GlendelFs  escort ; while  the  young  girl  expressed  her 
pleasure  with  the  arrangement  in  a much  less  embar- 
lassed  manner.  “Only,”  said  she,  “I  must  just  say 
‘How  do  you  do?’  to  Sally,  lest  she  should  think  I 
had  forgotten  her.” 

Sally  was  the  cook  at  Seaview  Cottage;  and  while 
Miss  Glendell  sought  the  kitchen,  Mrs.  Blunt  enquired  of 
rnc  whether  I did  not  think  her  p^rotdgee  charming. 
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‘‘Yes,  indeed,’’  said  I earnestly.  “But  why  never 
have  spoken  to  me  of  this  wonder?” 

“ Because  I wished  her  to  make  her  own  impression 
upon  you,”  returned  she  frankly.  “There’s  a heroine 
for  your  new  novel,  Sir ! None  of  your  blue-sashed, 

bread-and-butter  young  misses,  but  a genuine Hush ! 

here  she  comes. — Sally  is  as  fat  as  ever,  is  she  not? — 
Almost  as  fat  as  her  mistress,  you  were  going  to  say. 
Well,  you  were  thinking  so,  at  all  events ; naughty  Rosa ! 
— Good-bye,  my  darling ; teach  him  French. — Good-bye, 
Marmy ; introduce  her  to  the  British  Classics. — Dear 
heart  alive,”  added  she  with  fervour,  “ what  would  I not 
give  to  be  as  young  as  you  two  ! ” 

This  pleasant  old  lady,  our  common  friend,  of  course 
afforded  us  a ready  subject  for  conversation;  and,  be- 
sides, there  was  Rosa’s  father  to  talk  about,  and  my 
uncle,  about  whom  she  expressed  herself  curious  to  hear. 
Besides,  there  was  each  other’s  life  history  also,  concerning 
which,  at  seventeen,  one  is  by  no  means  reticent.  That 
of  Rosa  I was  already  in  part  acquainted  with  from  her 
own  lips;  and  she  now  completed  what  was  wanting. 
Having  lost  her  mother  at  an  early  age,  and  her  aunt, 
who  lived  abroad,  volunteering  to  take  charge  of  her, 
Mr.  Glendell  had  very  unselfishly  parted  with  his  little 
daughter,  for  the  sake  of  her  own  future  benefit.  His 
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widowed  sister  was  reported  (falsely  as  it  turned  out)  to 
be  in  good  circumstances,  and  it  was  hoped  would  make 
the  child  her  heiress.  But  she  had  died  poor.  Rosa, 
declining  to  return  home,  to  be  a burden  upon  her 
father’s  scanty  resources,  had  been  educating  herself 
for  the  last  three  years,  with  a view  to  getting  her  own 
living  as  a governess,  which  she  was  now  fully  competent 
to  do. 

As  for  me,  I spoke  of  my  own  affairs  with  a can- 
dour that  was  half-frankness,  half-egotism  ; and  they 
seemed  to  interest  my  new  companion  mightily.  The 
idea  of  choosing  literature  for  my  profession  in  life  de- 
lighted her;  much  as  a young  gentleman  in  the  middle 
ages  might  have  pleased  some  youthful  maiden  by  the 
confession  that  he  intended  to  devote  himself  to  knight- 
errantry. 

She  had  been  introduced  through  Mrs.  Blunt  to  some 
eminent  men  of  letters  in  France,  all  decorated  with 
ribbons  or  crosses,  and  to  whom  Madame  Boncieux 
had  evinced  an  unwonted  respect ; and  she  esteemed 
that  calling  very  highly.  Even  in  France,  it  was  excep- 
tional ; but  in  England,  save  our  friend  at  Seaview 
Cottage,  she  had  never  met  with  an  author.  ‘‘How 
droll!”  (this  expression  I did  not  quite  approve  of); 

“ and  had  I written  much  ? And  was  it  prose  or  poetry  ? 
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She  doted  on  poetry.  They  read  Voltaire’s  Henriadt 
and  Lamartine’s  Napoleoxi  at  Madame  Boncieux’.  And 
were  these  charming  things  in  manuscript,  or  were  they 
actually  in  print  ? ” How  I blessed  the  editor  of  the 
Sandijord  Mercury  ! Twenty-four  hours  ago,  I should 
have  had  to  confess  that  I had  never  written  anything 
that  had  been  published ; but  now  I replied  with  affected 
carelessness  that  some  of  my  works-  were  in  print,  and 
some  were  not : nay,  it  did  so  happen,  by-the-bye,  that  I 
had  in  my  pocket  at  that  moment  a printed  copy — if  she 
would  do  me  the  favour  to  accept  it — of  some  verses 
addressed  to  her  old  friend  and  mine,  Mrs.  Eleanor 
Blunt.” 

I would  not  permit  her  to  read  them,  as  she  wished  to 
do,  at  once,  upon  the  open  road,  which  I did  not  con- 
sider a favourable  spot  for  their  proper  appreciation ; but 
when  we  reached  her  home,  and  found  the  surgeon  had 
not  yet  returned,  the  So?met  to  — — received  the  most 
favourable  criticism  ; and  I promised,  without  much 
pressing,  to  show  her  some  more  productions  by  the 
same  hand. 

I was  already  charmed  by  this  beaytiful  young  crea- 
ture’s air  and  appearance ; but  now  that  I had  come  to 
know  the  capabilities  of  her  mind,  ‘‘  Here,”  said  I to  my 
self,  is  Perfection  indeed ! ” 
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When  Mr.  Glendell  came  home,  we  found  he  had 
been  not  only  to  Daisyport  j he  had  called  at  the  Point 
on  his  way  back,  to  see  the  ex-maharajah,  upon  whom 
he  always  now  looked  in  twice  or  thrice  a weeL 

You  found  my  uncle  better,  I trust  ? ” said  I,  after 
some  talk. 

“Well,  the  fact  is,  Manny,”  observed  the  surgeon 
gravely,  “ I am  not  easy  about  the  ex-maharajah.” 

“ Good  Heaven  ! Sir,”  cried  I,  seizing  my  hat,  “ is  my 
uncle  ill  ? ” 

“Not  in  the  sense  you  mean,  my  lad;  he  is  no  worse 
than  he  was  yesterday,  for  instance.  But  strong  as  he 
looks,  and  indeed  is,  as  respects  mere  vigour,  there  is 
something  wrong  with  his  lungs,  I feel  convinced.  I 
have  persuaded  him  to-day,  for  the  first  time,  to  let  me 
use  the  stethoscope ; and  the  result  is  far  from  encourag- 
ing.” 

“ Oh,  Sir,”  said  I,  turning  suddenly  pale,  and  feeling 
iny  heart,  that  had  just  been  beating  so  blithely,  become 
as  cold  as  a stone,  “must  my  dear  uncle  die ? ” 

“Nay,  nay ; I don’t  say  that  there  is  anything  so 
serious  the  matter  at  present ; but  his  constitution,  out- 
wardly iron-plated,  has  a weak  spot  within— a fact  which 
1 believe  he  has  himself  long  suspected.  Whether  that 
be  so  or  not,  he  received  what  I thought  it  my  duty  to 
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tell  him  this  afternoon  with  the  utmost  coolness.  His 
only  anxiety  is  upon  your  account,  Manny.  — What  a fine, 
brave,  unselfish  fellow  he  is  ! ” 

^‘Yes,  Mr.  Glendell,  and  as  tender-hearted  as  any 
woman.’* 

‘‘  Ay,  Marmy,  he  has  been,  indeed,  as  you  once  told 
me,  mother  as  well  as  father  to  you.  Against  that,  there 
is  nothing  to  be  said,  for  you  have  been  a good  and 
dutiful  lad ; but  this  kindness  of  heart  in  him  in  some 
cases  becomes  mere  weakness.  I protest  that  the  con- 
duct of  that  Hindu  villain,  whose  life  he  saved,  but  at 
the  expense  of  his  own  health — for  that  night’s  work 
upon  the  downs  has  brought  out  all  the  dormant  mis- 
chief into  activity — fairly  makes  my  blood  boil.  At  this 
moment,  that  copper-coloured  villain  is  drunk ; and  your 
uncle,  who  needed  his  attendance,  and  of  course  ap- 
plied for  it  in  vain,  has  nothing  more  severe  to  say  than 
Poor  fellow.”  It’s  worse  than  weakness — it’s  down- 
right wicked.  Why,  there  are  a dozen  honest  men  in 
this  village  who  would  make  Mr.  Braydon  good  and 
faithful  servants,  in  place  of  this  lolloping  heathen, 
and  yet  he  persists  in  retaining  him.  Moreover,  what 
seems  so  odd,  I verily  believe  your  uncle  knows  him 
to  be  a worthless  scoundrel.  What  do  you  say, 
Marmy  ? ” 
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r don’t  think  Uncle  Theo  has  a very  high  opinion  of 
him,”  said  I evasively,  for  my  conscience  was  still  tender 
concerning  the  revelation  I had  already  made  upon  this 
subject  to  Mrs.  Blunt. 

Well,  then,  why  does  he  keep  him  ? Why  does  he 
put  up  with  him?  There  must  be  some  uncommonly 
strong  reason  for  it,  you  know.” 

I am  sure  I don’t  know,  Mr.  Glendell,  nor  even 

suspect.” 

Then  all  I can  say  is,  that  you  are  a very  stupid  fel- 
low (don’t  you  think  so,  Rosey?)  to  have  lived  in  the 
same  house  a dozen  years,  and  never  to  have  discovered 
the  skeleton  in  the  cupboard  ! ” 

Sangaree  Tannajee  is  not  much  like  a skeleton,”  said 
I with  a forced  laugh,  as  I am  sure  Miss  Rosa  will  say 
when  she  has  seen  him.” 

‘‘It’s  no  laughing  matter,  Manny,”  pursued  the  sur- 
geon. “ Setting  aside  the  inconvenience  of  having  such 
a brute  in  your  house  ai  all,  it  is  just  now  absolutelj 
necessary  that  your  uncle  should  be  closely  looked  after 
and  well  tended.  He  is  careless  of  himself,  and  needs 
to  be  reminded  to  take  his  medicine,  and  the  nourishing 
food  that  has  become  so  necessary  to  him.  Martha  and 
Nancy  are  well-meaning  women  enough,  but  forgetful 
and  boorish  A good  body-servant  would  be,  just  now, 
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invaluable  about  your  uncle,  and  instead  of  that,  here  is 
this  drunken  baboon.’* 

If  you  will  only  tell  me,  Mr.  Glendell,  what  you  wish 
my  uncle  to  do,”  pleaded  I,  “ I will  answer  for  it  nothing 
shall  be  forgotten ; he  need  not  surely  require  a servant 
when  I am  by  his  side  to  minister  to  his  wants.  It 
would  be  a very  small  return  to  make  to  him  for  all  he 
has  done  for  me,  even  should  I become  his  valet  and  his 
nurse.” 

My  good  lad,  I know  all  that,”  said  the  surgeon  ap- 
provingly ; “ but,  unfortunately,  he  would  never  let  you 
do  him  any  such  service ; although,  from  a servant  who 
knows  his  duties,  he  might  accept  it  as  a matter  of 

course.” 

✓ 

It  seems  to  me,”  said  Miss  Glendell  rising,  and  put- 
ting an  arm  round  her  father’s  neck,  that  this  dear  ex- 
maharajah, whom  you  and  everybody  love  so  much,  is 
one  of  those  impracticable  persons  who  hate,  even  when 
ill,  to  give  their  fellow-creatures  trouble,  and  have  an  ab- 
surd disinclination  to  be  nursed.” 

That’s  just  so,  my  dear,”  answered  the  surgeon, 
chuckling  with  pride,  as  a hen  chuckles  over  some 
promising  chick.  You  could  not  have  described  him 
better  had  you  known  him  all  your  life.” 

Veiy  well,  papa,  then  I tell  you  what  I mean  to 
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now  I shall  have  so  much  idle  time  on  my  hands. 
Among  other  accomplishments  I learned  at  Madame 
Boncieux^ — where  there  is  a school  infirmary — I learned 
to  nurse;  and  I shall  just  take  this  ex-maharajah  into 
my  own  hands,  and  nurse  him  myself,  without  his  know- 
ing it" 


CHAPTER  IX. 

MRS.  BLUNT  SEES  HALF  THROUGH  THE  MILLSTONE. 

T was  customary  with  Rosa  Glendell,  as  I came 
in  time  to  learn,  to  say  as  wise  and  true  things 
in  jest  as  most  people  can  compass  in  earnest. 
She  had  accurately  described  my  dear  uncle’s  cha- 
racteristic when  she  called  him  impracticable  ” as  a 
patient.  She  had  undertaken  to  nurse  him  without 
his  knowing  it,  and  she  went  through  with  that.  Of 
course,  Mr.  Glendell  took  an  early  oj)portunity  of 
bringing  her  with  him  to  the  Point,”  and  she  made 
conquest  of  the  ex-maharajah  on  the  spot.  This  result 
astonished  nobody  but  herself;  but  it  was  the  most  com- 
plete success  imaginable.  My  uncle  was  actually  in- 
duced, because  her  lovely  hands  had  brewed  it,  to  take 
a cup  of  tea — a beverage  I had  never  seen  him  touch  ; 
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and  he  pronounced  it  admirable  ; nay,  he  was  even  heard 
to  murmur  something  about  the  sugar  being  unnecessary, 
during  the  delivery  of  which  sentence  he  blushed  pro 
fusely.  We  never  had  so  merry  an  evening  in  our  little 
home  before.  The  host  exerted  himself  to  amuse  his 
youthful  guest  in  the  most  unwonted  manner ; everything 
he  possessed  that  was  rare  and  curious  was  taken  from 
its  repository,  and  received  its  appropriate  history.  The 
cause  of  this  was,  in  the  first  place,  the  admiration  which 
my  uncle  entertained  of  Rosa’s  character  : the  efforts  she 
had  made  to  support  herself;  her  self-denial  and  self- 
exile — all  which  he  had  heard  from  her  father’s  lips.  But 
it  was  impossible  for  him  to  resist  her  personal  attraction. 
When  she  left  us  that  night,  it  seemed  that  the  house  had 
lost  something  much  more  than  a beautiful  ornament. 

The  presence  of  that  excellent  girl,  Marmy,  positively 
does  me  good,”  said  my  uncle,  between  the  puffs  of  his 
cheroot. 

So  Rosa  came  to  our  house  to  teach  me  French,  instead 
of  my  going  to  Mr.  Glendell’s.  By  the  end  of  the  week, 
I showed  her  the  portrait  of  the  Begum,  and  assured  her 
that  she  had  effectually  erased  the  memory  of  that  in- 
teresting female  in  the  ex-maharajah’s  heart. 

The  surgeon  expressed  a hope  that  his  daughter  would 
bear  herself  meekly,  if  chosen  to  succeed  so  eminent  a 
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personage,  and  not  be  supercilious  to  her  nephew  b) 
marriage. 

As  to  my  uncle,  he  openly  expressed  his  regret  that  a 
man  might  not  marry  his  granddaughter.  He  submitted 
to  this  charming  creature’s  dictation  without  resistance, 
and  from  her  hand  would  take  anything  that  was  good  for 
him.  Always  kindly  and  good-humoured,  he  was  now 
become  quite  jocose  and  sprightly.  Mr.  Glendell  seemed 
to  grow  younger  daily  from  the  time  his  daughter  returned 
home.  ^ As  for  me,  I dwelt  in  the  seventh  heaven,  only 
descending  from  it  to  write  my  novel,  which  I wished, 
above  all  things,  to  make  worthy  of  the  approbation  I 
knew  would  be  bestowed  upon  it  by  this  new  critic,  so 
much  easier  to  please  than  the  literary  veteran  at  Seaview 
Cottage. 

Those  were  happy,  happy  days. 

The  only  person  in  our  household,  and,  indeed,  in  the 
village  itself,  who  did  not  seem  to  be  touched  by  the 
wand  of  this  good  fairy,  and  altered  for  the  better,  was 
Sangaree  Tannajee.  He  ought  to  have  been  at  least 
grateful  to  this  young  girl,  who  took  all  trouble  off  his 
hands,  as  respected  his  sick  master’s  needs,  and  smiled 
even  on  himself — for  she  was  like  the  sun,  that  smiles 
upon  the  unjust  as  well  as  on  the  just — but  he  only 
scowled  upon  her  as  he  did  upon  everybody  else.  He 
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w.as  ^alous  of  her  influence  with  my  uncle,  notwithstand- 
ing that  he  himself  never  strove  to  gain  any : and  doubt- 
less he  disliked  her  for  liking  me.  Insolent  as  he  was, 
however,  he  did  not  venture  openly  to  show  this.  He 
was  not  deficient  in  cunning;  and  perhaps  he  felt  that 
any  impertinence  to  Miss  Glendell  would  be  the  one 
thing  that  my  uncle  would  not  pass  over. 

Rosa  and  I were  very  diligent  as  teacher  and  pupil, 
and  again  as  pupil  and  teacher.  I hardly  know  which  I 
enjoyed  most,  the  learning  or  the  teaching ; the  listening 
to  her  soft  clear  tones  making  music  of  a strange  tongue, 
or  the  reciting  to  her  the  melodies  of  Keats,  and  Shelley, 
and  Coleridge — my  favourite  poets,  and  whom  I wished 
her  to  love  as  I did. 

When  she  was  not  by  my  side,  I worked  hard,  but  not 
hurriedly,  at  my  novel.  It  was  not  worth  much,  of 
course,  but  it  was  at  least  twice  as  good,  thanks  to  Mrs. 
Blunt’s  advice,  as  my  last  crude  attempt  at  fiction. 

At  the  end  of  six  months,  I took  what  I had  written 

to  Seaview  Cottage ; and,  in  a few  days,  repaired  tnither 

# 

again  for  judgment 

I was  by  no  means  so  nervous  this  time  as  when  I was 
edited  before.  I was  conscious  of  improvement ; and, 
besides,  there  was  nothing  to  be  decided  upon  on  this 
occasion  as  regarded  my  future  calling. 
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There  is  one  thing,  Marmy,  that  has  interested 
me  greatly  in  your  novel,”  was  the  old  lady’s  first 
remark. 

My  dear  Mrs.  Blunt,”  said  I,  reddening  to  the  ear- 
tips,  “ I am  delighted  to  hear  it.  What  is  it  ? ” 

Well,  Marmy,  I take  a lively  interest  in  young  people’s 
^ goings-on,’  as  we  say  at  Sandiford ; and  your  novel  has 
convinced  me  that  you  are  in  love.” 

I blushed  from  head  to  heel. 

“ It’s  perfectly  charming,”  continued  the  old  lady, 
“ and  just  as  it  should  be — your  united  ages  being  thirty- 
five,  and  neither  of  you  having  a shilling  to  call  your 
own.” 

I could  not  help  it,  Madam,”  pleaded  I,  with 
simplicity. 

Of  course  not.  You  would  have  been  a heartless 
young  Avretch,  only  fit  to  make  money,  if  you  had  failed 
to  fall  in  love  with  Rosa  Glendell.  But  still,  you  have 
not  begun  to  think  of  marriage,  have  you?  ” 

Notwithstanding  her  good-natured  banter,  I saw  there 
was  something  serious  in  my  kind  critic’s  mind. 

No,  indeed.  Madam  : it  would  be  very  foolish  to  do 
so,  for  the  reasons  that  you  have  named.  I will  not  at- 
tempt to  hide  from  you — although  I did  not  know  that  I 
had  revealed  it  in  my  story — that  I do  love  Rosa  with  all 
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my  heart.  I would  die  to  save  her  little  finger  from  hurt  j 
I worsliip  the  very ’’ 

‘‘Yes,  yes;  that’s  all  here,^  my  dear,”  said  the  old  lady, 
pointing  to  the  tell-tale  pages.  “ But  have  you  told  her 
so?” 

“ We  have  promised  never,  never  to  marry  anybody  ex- 
cept each  other,”  murmured  I bashfully. 

“ And  your  uncle  and  her  father,  do  they  know  of  this 
eternal  compact  ? ” 

“ No,  Madam.” 

“ My  poor  boy,”  said  the  old  lady  tenderly,  laying  her 
still  plump  hand  upon  my  shoulder,  “ you  are  dreaming, 
you  two — you  are  not  living  in  this  world  at  all.  I have 
lived  there  more  than  seventy  years,  and  know  how  things 
really  turn  out.  Rosa  Glendell,  who  is  a most  charm- 
ing girl,  and  has  had  a first-rate  education  in  Paris,  will 
presently  marry  a most  respectable  banker,  a widower  of 
about  fifty-six.” 

“What  banker.  Madam?”  exclaimed  I indignantly.  “I 
am  sure  that  if  Mr.  Glendell  has  any  such  intention  of  dis- 
posing of  his  daughter’s  hand,  she  will  never  obey  him.” 

“You  wish  her  to  wait  for  you,  then,  Marmy — to  wait, 
and  wait,  until,  perhaps,  her  beautiful  black  hair  turns 
gray,  and  she  is  no  longer  worth  waiting  for?” 

“ Madam,”  cried  I,  “ I will  not  listen  to  such  words. 
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Why  do  you  insult  me  thus  ? I have  won  her  love : i 
hope  to  prove  myself  worthy  of  it.  I will  work — God 
help  me — like  ten  men,  to  earn  a living  for  us  both ; and 
she  is  not  a mere  child  of  fashion,  to  whom  every  luxury 
is  a necessary ; she  is  a brave  good  girl — the  bravest,  best 
in  England. — And  please,  Madam,  I will  take  my  manu- 
script away,  and  not  troible  you.”  I never  was  so  angry 
with  anyone  in  my  life,  not  even  with  Sambo,  and  I am 
afraid  I made  a snatch  at  the  parcel. 

Nay,  Sir,”  said  the  old  lady,  holding  up  a reproving 
finger;  ‘^you  should  not  treat  me  so  indeed.  If  I have 
the  misfortune  to  be  obliged  to  write  for  my  living,  I am 
a gentlewoman  still.” 

I had  not  forgotten  that  indeed,”  said  I,  humbled  to 
the  very  dust,  “ but  only  that  I was  myself  a gentleman. 
Forget  it,  and  forgive  me,  my  dear  Madam.  I am  be- 
having like  a brute,  but  indeed  I scarcely  know  what  I 
do.  To  hear  that  my  sweet  Rosa  is  to  marry  a banker, 
who  is  a widower  of  fifty-six — it  makes  me  mad  to  think 
of  it ! ” 

My  good  Marmy,”  said  the  old  lady  soothingly, 
there  is  no  particular  banker  in  the  case,  I do  assure  you. 
I was  merely  casting  Rosa's  horoscope.  From  my  exper- 
ience of  life,  I judged  that  such  a thing  was  likely  to  hap- 
pen—that’s  all.  Everything  does  turn  out  so  exactly 
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the  reverse  of  what  youth  pictures  to  itself.  You  must  not 
be  angry  with  me  for  reasoning  from  analogy,  instead  of 
being  transported  by  your  passion.  I am  not  (as  I said) 
at  all  surprised  at  your  falling  in  love  with  Rosa,  nor,  I 
may  add,  you  very  nice  boy  (only  you  are  not  so  good- 
tempered  as  I thought  you  were),  at  her  reciprocating 
your  attachment.  But  I don’t  like  these  serious  promises 
of  marriage  between  young  folks  who  are  poor ; a long 
engagement  of  this  sort  generally  ends  in  the  self-sacrifice 
of  the  girl.  In  this  case,  here  is  a penniless  lad,  upon 
the  threshold  of  the  most  uncertain  profession  in  the 
world,  exacting  a promise — well,  at  all  events,  interchang- 
ing promises  of  eternal  fidelity — with  one  whose  chief  at- 
traction, beauty,  v/ill  fade  in  course  of  time,  whose  value 
in  the  matrimonial  market,  to  speak  the  bare  truth,  will 
be  depreciated  with  every  year.  I say  you  have  no  right 
to  call  upon  her  to  nullify  her  own  natural  advantages,  to 
destroy  her  chance  in  life  for  such  a far-off  contingency  as 
you  can  offer.  In  short,  Manny,  you  are  acting  very 
selfishly  in  this  matter,  although  I am  sure  you  were 
unaware  of  it.  You  see  what  I mean  now,  don’t 
you  ? ” 

Indeed,  I do.  Madam,”  sighed  I ; and  my  duty  is 
plain  enough.  I will  release  Rosa  at  once  from  her  en- 
gagement. I am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  pointing 
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out  what  ought  to  be  done,  Mrs.  Blunt : and  you  liave 
broken  my  heart  in  doing  it.” 

How  strange  it  seems,  looking  back  on  that  scene  now, 
through  the  many  intervening  years,  that  I sliould  liave 
been  obliged  to  hide  my  face  in  my  hands,  lest  that  old 
woman  should  see  my  tears ; but  I did  cry  like  a child.  I 
had  such  confidence,  you  see,  in  my  mentor  s sagacity 
and  wisdom,  that  I felt  things  must  all  turn  out  as  she 
foretold,  and  that  I and  Rosa  were  never  to  be  man 
and  wife. 

And  ah  ! how  I loved  that  girl ! 

Then,  when  I looked  up  at  last  with  as  cheerful  a face 
as  I could  compass,  I saw  Mrs.  Eleanor  Blunt  was  crying 
also.  “ Don’t  cry,  Manny,”  said  she ; “ that’s  very 
foolish  : it  is  time  for  tears  when  everything  else  fails.” 

“ Everything  has  failed,  or  will  fail,”  murmured  I 
gloomily.  You  have  told  me  so  yourself.” 

No,  Marmy  ; I have  not  said  that.  You  may  release 
Rosa  from  her  promise,  and  yet  marry  her,  if  things  turn 
out  well ! You  have  two  strings  to  your  bow,  yet,  remem- 
ber. In  the  first  place,  there  is  this  book  of  yours — a 
most  creditable  performance  for  so  very  young  an  author. 
You  have  improved  in  your  style,  my  dear,  immensely.” 

I shook  my  head  : my  case  was  past  receiving  comfort 
from  improvement  of  style,’' 
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Now,  if  this  novel  has  even  a very  moderate  success, 
Marmy,”  continued  the  old  lady  cheerfully,  ‘4t  may  place 
you  at  once  in  a position  to  earn  your  own  living.  It  will 
then  become  only  a question  of  time  for  you  to  earn 
enough  for  two.  Supposing  it  to  be  finished,  and  to  ex- 
tend over  three  volumes  of  print,  then  the  question  will 
be,  how  to  get  it  brought  out.  Do  you  think  the  ex- 
maharajah  could  spare  a hundred  pounds  or  so,  to  get  it 
published  on  your  own  account  ? ” 

I am  quite  sure  he  could  not,  Mrs.  Blunt ; we  are 
growing  poor  up  at  ‘ the  Point  ’ yonder ; I can  see  that, 
although  my  uncle  would  conceal  the  fact.  I would  not 
ask  him  for  a penny.” 

‘‘  First  books  are  sometimes  published  by  subscription,^' 
remarked  the  old  lady  thoughtfully.  Now,  how  would 
that  be  ? ” 

“ AVell,  Madam,  my  uncle  would  subscribe ; and  per- 
haps Mr.  Glendell ; and  then,  since  you  are  so  kind, 
there  would  be  a chance  of  one  more.  Besides  those,’' 
added  I bitterly,  I don’t  know  of  anybody  else  that 
would  be ” 

Fool  enough,”  ejaculated  Mrs.  Blunt,  completing  iny 
unfinished  sentence.  An  edition  of  three  ! ” Her  plump 
shoulders  began  to  ‘Gvobble,”*and  her  eyes  to  twinkle 

with  suppressed  mirth. 
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For  my  part,  I was  intensely  grave.  I should  not 
like  publishing  by  subscription,’^  said  I,  in  any  case. 
Nothing  but  rubbish  comes  out  in  that  way.” 

I won’t  say  that,  my  dear,  because  my  own  first  book 
was  published  by  subscription,”  observed  the  old  lady. 

But  you  are  quite  right  in  the  main.  I have  found  cause 
to  repent  of  it  myself.  Everybody  who  put  down  -his 
guinea  on  that  occasion,  of  course  made  me  his  debtor, 
and  some  of  them  have  taken  out  the  obligation  since  in 
patronage  of  a most  unpleasant  sort.  There  is  a master- 
butcher  who  sometimes  reminds  me  to  this  day  that  but 
for  his  one-pound-one,  laid  down  half  a century  ago,  no* 
body  would  ever  have  heard  of  Eleanor  Blunt.  That  is 
what  one  may  call  exacting  compound  interest,  which  the 
law  holds  to  be  usurious,  even  when  one  raises  money  on 
one’s  expectations.  Drat  the  man  ! ” 

The  picture  of  this  master-butcher  (perhaps  in  blue) 
introducing  Mrs.  Blunt  into  the  Temple  of  Fame  upset 
even  my  gravity. 

There  are  lots  more,”  continued  she  comically,  of 
the  same  sort,  only  not  quite  so  bad.  Most  of  my  origi- 
nal patrons  are  gone  where  there  is  nobody  (I  hope)  to 
patronise ; but  some  of  their  offspring  or  executors  have 
not  given  up  their  lien  upon  my  reputation  yet.  A few 
of  those  are,  moreover,  in  such  bad  circumstances,  that  I 
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have  paid  all  the  money  twice  over  in  hard  cash.  Yes, 
you  are  certainly  right,  Marmy,  not  to  bring  out  your 
novel  by  subscription.” 

But  how  is  it  to  be  brought  out,  Mrs.  Blunt  ? ” 

“ Well,  it  must  take  its  chance  in  ^ the  Row,’  Marmy,” 
— it  must  find  a publisher  for  itself.  Fortunately  for 
you,  my  own  mishap  with  those  gentry — five  of  whom 
missed  a fortune  by  rejecting  me — has  made  the  road  to 
publication  smoother  than  it  was.  Sooner  or  later,  this 
manuscript  is  sure  to  be  in  print,  Marmy : I will  promise 
you  that ; though,  in  my  opinion,  the  later  it  happens  the 
better.” 

This  was  but  cold  comfort,  after  all  the  depressing 
things  with  which  Mrs.  Blunt  had  treated  me  during  this 
interview;  and  I did  not  feel  so  grateful  for  it  as  per- 
I'laps  I ought  to  have  done. 

‘‘You  said  there  was  another  string  to  my  bow, 
jMadarn — may  I ask  to  what  you  were  referring?” 

“Well,  that  is  a subject,  Marmy,”  answered  she  hesi- 
tatingly, “ upon  which  you  have  shown  some  unwilling- 
ness to  enter.  But  it  is  my  earnest  hope  that  your  trump- 
card  may  turn  out  to  be  something  apart  from  literature 
altogether.  I have  been  thinking  a good  deal  of  that 
r'onversation  we  had  together,  six  months  ago,  concern- 

ir.g“l  won’t  say  the  secret  between  your  uncle  and  his 
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servant,  since  you  wish  to  respect  it,  but  concerning  those 
future  expectations  of  which  Mr.  Bray  don  hinted.  It  is 
now  plain  to  me  from  his  expression  : ‘ I may  be  rich, 
and  you  almost  certainly  will  be,’  that  everything  hinges 
upon  the  question  of  survivorship.  If  somebody  or  other 
dies  before  your  uncle,  the  ex-maharajah  will  come  into 
the  property;  and  if  your  uncle  dies,  and  you  survive 
this  said  person,  you  will  reap  the  same  benefit.  Mr. 
Braydon  being  so  much  your  senior,  has,  of  course,  a 
less  prospect  of  inheritance  than  yourself,  which  fully 
accounts  for  his  observation.  Again,  by  the  way  in 
which  he  speaks  of  that  prospect  — for  he  may  be  a 
rich  man  himself,  he  says — it  seems  to  me  that  he  has 
about  an  equal  chance  of  survivorship  with  this  un- 
known person.” 

I think  you  are  right,”  cried  I suddenly.  “ I re- 
member now  to  have  seen  my  uncle  more  than  once 
poring  over  a little  book  all  composed  of  figures,  and 
which  I think  was  called  the  Tables  of  Annuity ; but  to 
my  knowledge,  he  has  not  done  so  for  these  many 
months.” 

Just  so,  my  dear ; that  is  because  he  feels  himself  far 
from  well,  poor  fellow.  His  chance  is  no  more,  as  it  used 
to  be,  a matter  of  simple  calculation. — Now,  how  old  is 
this  Sangaree  Tannajee?  His  looks  are  not  much  of  a 
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guide  ; but  allowing  for  the  effects  of  opium  and  a bad 
temper,  I should  judge  him  to  be  about  his  master’s 
age. 

**  1 have  heard  my  uncle  say  that  Tannajee  is  by  two 
years  his  senior.” 

“Just  what  I expected,  Marmy,”  chuckled  the  old 
lady  triumphantly.  “The  master,  then,  until  within  these 
six  months,  had  a slight  advantage  over  the  man.  You 
may  depend  upon  it  that  somehow  or  other — else  why 
did  your  uncle  say,  when  he  saved  his  life,  that  he  had 
resisted  a great  temptation  ? — that  unpleasant  Hindu, 
valueless  as  he  appears  to  himself  and  to  everybody  else, 
stands  between  you  and  a great  fortune.” 

“ Then  what  is  it  you  recommend  me  to  do,  Madam  ? 
To  put  him  to  death  ? ” 

“ No,  IMarmy  ; because,  although  very  nice,  that  would 
be  dangerous  and  wrong.  I advise  you,  for  die  present, 
to  stick  to  literature.  But  have  your  eyes  wide  open — 
not  to  spy  upon  your  uncle — I am  the  last  person  to  pro- 
pose such  a thing  as  that,  1 hope — but  to  keep  a very 
sharp  look-out  on  Sangaree  Tannajee.” 

“ B':t  what  can  he,  personally  at  least,  have  to  do  witn 
wealth  of  any  sort,  my  dear  Madam  ? ” 

“ I don't  know,  my  dear  ; 1 only  know  your  uncle  took 
very  great  pains  indeed  to  prevent  his  running  away  from 
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you ; and  it^s  my  belief  that  your  hope  of  winnin 
Rosa  Glendell  lies  not  so  much  in  the  success  of  tluls 
novel,  as  in  retaining  that  Hindu  vagabond’s  servicsi. 
for 
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CHAPTER  X, 

I BRING  THE  HINDU  TO  REASON. 

S the  summer  advanced,  my  uncle  seemed  to  im- 
prove in  health,  and  thereby  supplied  the  one 
thing  that  was  lacking  to  the  happiness  of  our 
little  household,  in  which — since  they  were  so  often  Avith 
us — I include  Mr.  Glendell  and  Rosa.  But  his  spirits 
did  not  rise  proportionately;  they  were  very  variable — 
almost  always  good  Avhen  our  pleasant  neighbours  were 
with  us,  but  flagging,  although  he  strove  his  best  to  keep 
them  up,  when  we  were  alone.  In  the  solitude  of  his  own 
room,  I had  good  reason  to  fear  that  they  broke  doAni 
altogether.  His  complaint  still  tormented  him  at  night, 
for  I often  heard  his  hard  dry  cough  for  a whole  hour 
together ; and  sometimes  (though  seldom  now)  he  would 
get  up  and  sit  in  a chair,  for  greater  ease  of  breathing. 
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From  this,  since  I call  him  better,”  it  may  be  judged  how 
very  ill  he  had  been  ; but  the  doctor  expressed  himself  of 
good  hope  that  his  patient  had  ‘‘turned  the  corner,”  and 
would  be  tolerably  strong  before  the  ensuing  winter.  It 
would  have  been  desirable  for  my  uncle  to  have  sought 
during  that  season  a home  less  exposed  to  wind  and 
storms  than  Hershell  Point ; but  we  all  knew  that  it  was 
useless  to  attempt  to  persuade  him  to  do  so.  Like  most 
men  at  an  advanced  age  who  have  no  domestic  ties, 
which  make  a home  wherever  we  carry  them,  he  clung 
tenaciously  to  his  own  plape. 

Rosa,  as  before,  could  do  anything  with  him  short  of 
getting  him  away ; but  he  was  as  disinclined  to  be  minis- 
tered to  by  anyone  else  as  ever.  Often  and  often  I have  got 
up,  hearing  him  in  pain  and  trouble,  and  gone  no  further 
than  the  door  of  his  room,  where  I have  waited  for  an 
hour  without  going  in,  so  well  I knew  that  such  an  evi- 
dence of  solicitude  upon  his  account  would  distress  him. 
But  upon  one  occasion  about  this  time  I experienced  a 
novel  cause  of  alarm.  I had  not  heard  my  uncle  cough 
at  all  that  night,  which  I ascribed  to  my  having  slept 
more  heavily  than  usual  after  a long  day’s  walk ; but  I 
was  awakened  by  hearing  him  move  about  in  the  study. 
The  moon  was  shining  at  intervals  through  clouds,  and  I 
saw  by  my  watch  that  it  was  about  two  o’clock  in  the 
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morning.  The  house,  of  course,  was  profoundly  still,  or 
the  noise  of  his  slippered,  or,  as  it  seemed,  naked  feet 
could  not  have  reached  my  ears.  It  would  not  have 
aroused  me  of  itself,  but  a chair,  or  something  he  had 
probably  stumbled  over  in  the  dark,  had  fallen. 

I had  never  known  him  go  into  that  room,  which  lay  ' 
on  the  other  side  of  mine  from  his  own,  at  night  before. 
There  was  some  brandy  there,  of  which  perhaps  he  was 
in  search ; but  if  so,  he  must  be  much  more  unwell  than 
usual.  I slipped  out  of  bed,  and  softly  approached  the 
study-door,  which  stood  ajar.  The  name  of  this  apart- 
ment, as  has  been  hinted,  was  a misnomer,  for  it  did  not 
boast  of  half-a-dozen  books,  and  even  the  desk  had  very 
rarely  any  ink  in  it.  There  was  a cupboard,  in  which 
were  kept  the  brandy  and  my  uncle’s  cheroots ; and  the 
turning-lathe  and  a few  chairs  were  ail  the  furniture.  It 
was  not  even  entirely  carpeted,  the  spaces  next  the  wall 
being  quite  bare.  If  they  had  not  been  so,  I should  not 
have  heard  the  footsteps  at  all.  I could  now  hear 
nothing,  and  the  moon  was  hid,  so  that  I could  see 
nothing,  as  I watched  and  waited  in  the  dark  passage. 
Presently,  however,  I heard  a click,  which  I recognised 
at  once;  the  desk  made  that  noise  whenever  it  v/as 
opened,  which  was  often  enough,  for  my  uncle  kept  all 
his  housekeeping  money  there,  and  characteristically 
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enough,  not  under  lock  and  key.  There  was  the  sealed 
packet  there  also,  but  nothing  else.  What  could  my 
uncle  possibly  want  at  such  an  hour  out  of  his  desk? 
The  idea  of  a burglar  never  entered  into  my  mind; 
such  a being  at  Hershell  Point  was  more  rare  than  the 
dinornis : he  was  only  not  extinct  because  he  had  never 
existed.  I heard  the  muffled  chink  of  money,  as  if  it  was 
being  counted  coin  by  coin,  and  I noticed  there  were 
fewer  than  usual  kept  in  the  desk.  A fidgety  man,  who 
fancied  he  had  made  some  mistake  in  his  domestic  calcula- 
tions, might  perhaps  have  risen  even  in  the  night  to  assure 
himself  respecting  them ; but  my  uncle  was  not  fidgety. 
There  was  now  another  noise,  which  I had  only  once 
heard  before ; the  secret  spring  had  been  touched,  and 
the  drawer  containing  the  packet  rattled  out.  At  this  mo- 
ment the  clouds  cleared  away  from  the  moon,  and  I saw 
a figure""  standing  against  the  window  with  something  in 
his  hand.  I have  no  recollection  of  doing  so,  but  perhaps 
I gave  an  involuntary  start.  In  an  instant  the  figure 
turned,  and  I fled  swiftly  and  noiselessly  to  my  own 
chamber,  though  not  so  fast  but  that  ere  I entered  it  my 
ear  caught  once  more  the  snap  of  the  spring,  and  the 
click  of  the  desk.  Directly  afterwards  a door  was  softly 
shut,  and  I heard  my  uncle’s  short  dry  cough  on  the 
other  side  of  my  room. 
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I would  not  have  had  him  find  me  thus  spying  on  his 
actions  for  ten  times  the  gold  in  his  desk,  and  I lay  for  a 
minute  or  two  with  beating  heart,  and  scarcely  venturing 
to  breathe.  But  presently  I began  to  consider,  was  it 
possible  for  such  an  invalid  to  have  left  the  study  and 
reached  his  chamber  within  that  short  space  ? The  par- 
tition between  our  rooms  was  thin,  and  yet  I had  not 
heard  the  bedstead  creak,  as  it  was  wont  to  do  when  it 
received  the  weight  of  the  still  stalwart  ex-maharajah. 
Perhaps  it  was  not  my  uncle  at  all  who  had  visited  the 
study.  Who  then  could  it  have  been?  AVho  else  had 
any  right  to  count  the  money  in  the  desk  ? or  supposing 
that  had  been  done  with  some  dishonest  motive,  who 
could  possibly  have  any  concern  with  the  packet  except  one 
person,  Sangaree  Tannajee?  I slept  no  more  that  night, 
but  listened  for  every  sound.  If  the  Hindu’s  door  had 
opened  again,  he  would  have  found  me  armed — for  my 
uncle  had  recently  given  me  a pair  of  ancient  pistols, 
beautifully  inlaid,  with  which  I practised  shooting  daily — 
and  resolute  to  prevent  his  leaving  the  house.  But  all 
was  still.  What  strengthened  my  suspicion  that  he  might 
have  premeditated  some  abominable  coup^  such  as  rob» 
bery  and  flight,  was  the  fact  that  he  had  kept  himseii' 
g-ober  the  preceding  evening. 

At  breakfast,  in  answer  to  my  enquiry,  my  uncle  in* 
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formed  me  that  he  had  passed  a particularly  quiet  night, 
his  cough  having  scarcely  harassed  him  at  all. 

‘‘Then  you  did  not  rise  and  go  into  the  study  fo“ 
brandy  ? ” said  I,  as  carelessly  as  I could.  ^ I certainly 
thought  I heard  you,  and  was  afraid  you  were  unwell.” 
“Certainly  not,  Marmy.  You  are  too  anxious  about 
me,”  said  he,  with  a little  annoyance  in  his  manner.”  I 
felt  greatly  better  last  night;  and  so  far  from  running 
about  the  house,  I scarcely  even  turned  on  my  pillow. 
You  must  have  been  dreaming.” 

My  uncle  was  incapable  of  dissimulation,  far  less  of  a 
lie.  I knew  therefore  at  once  whose  figure  it  was  that  I 
had  seen  standing  at  the  study-window ; the  only  question 
was,  should  I reveal  what  I had  seen  ? I decided  to  consult 
Mr.  'Glendell  upon  this  point,  and  I did  so.  The  surgeon 
was  aware  of  all  that  I knew  myself  respecting  the  mys- 
terious connection  of  the  Hindu  with  my  uncle’s  fortunes, 
but  he  was  not  so  curious  about  it  as  Mrs.  Eleanor  Blunt 
was.  Doctors,  generally  speaking,  know  too  much  of  the 
secrets  of  their  fellow-creatures  to  be  greatly  interested  in 
such  matters ; and  they  are  honourably  discreet  about 
what  they  know.  With  the  exception  of  his  jocose  allu- 
sion to  the  skeleton  in  our  household,  he  had  never 
pressed  me  upon  the  matter,  and  for  that  very  reason  I 
had  been  the  more  induced,  when  I came  to  know  him 
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intimately,  to  repose  in  him  my  whole  confidence.  He 
had  not  been  communicative  of  his  ideas  upon  the  sub- 
ject; but  when  I told  him  what  Mrs.  Blunt  had  said  re- 
garding it,  he  had  nodded  acquiescence  in  her  views, 
and  remarked  drily  that  ^Hhat  old  lady  ought  to  have 
been  a Bobby  ” — by  which  I understood  him  to  mean  a 
detective  policeman. 

He  congratulated  me  oh  my  good  sense  in  having  con- 
cealed what  I had  witnessed  on  the  night  in  question 
from  my  uncle. 

Half  his  disease,  my  dear  Marmy,”  said  he,  is  attri- 
butable to  worry,  anxiety  of  mind,  and  that’s  why  Rosa 
and  I make  a home  of  your  house  : the  more  he  is  won 
from  the  solitude  of  his  own  thoughts  the  better;  bad 
news,  in  particular,  should  be  studiously  kept  from 
him  ; and  what  you  now  tell  me  is  very  bad  news.  It  is 
clear  to  me,  that  if  there  had  been  more  shots  in  the 
locker,  more  money  in  the  till,  that  white-brown  scoun- 
drel would  have  bolted  with  it  last  night.  What  he 
wanted  with  the  packet,  I can’t  tell.  Perhaps,  having 
decided  not  to  decamp,  he  only  wished  to  assure  himself 
that  it  was  there.  That  he  knows  it  contains  something  of 
importance,  I have  not  the  slightest  doubt ; but  to  steal 
it  while  his  master  lives  can  do  him  no  good,  since  your 
uncle  would,  I conclude,  simply  have  to  rewrite  the  thing. 
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Well,  you  must  let  this  fellow  know  that  you  have  your 
eye  upon  him — that  you  are  not  deceived  in  his  charac- 
ter, although  his  master  may  be — in  short,  you  must  make 
him  afraid  of  you,  and  that  will  not  be  difficult,  for  he  is 
not,  I should  fancy,  remarkable  for  personal  courage.” 

He  is  the  most  cowardly  cur,”  said  I contemptuously. 

How  he  could  ever  have  cut  his  way  through  the  Be- 
gum’s troopers  in  that  brilliant  manner  he  used  to  describe 
to  me  when  I was  a child,  I cannot  imagine.” 

Your  uncle  was  behind  him  with  a loaded  pistol,  my 
good  lad — one  of  the  most  powerful  incentives  to  bravery 
it  is  possible  to  conceive.  He  had  got  all  the  ex-mahara- 
jah’s money  and  jewels  about  him,  and  was  well  aware 
that  he  would  not  be  permitted  to  indulge  in  pusillan- 
imity— it  would  have  been  too  expensive  a luxury  just 
then.” 

Very  well,”  said  I grimly,  I will  endeavour  to  con 
vince  him  that  to  run  away  from  Hershell  Point  with  our 
housekeeping  money  would  be  a dear-bought  amusement 
also.  I will  show  this  villain  that  since  our  last  littk 
. affair  together,  ^ Master  Marmy,’  as  he  still  has  the  impu- 
dence to  call  me,  has  grown  to  be  a man.” 

The  opportunity  I wished  for  of  coming  to  an  under- 
standing with  the  Hindu  did  not  occur  for  many  weeks, 
during  which  he  gave  me  constani  occasion  for  desiring 
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it  Tvvice,  under  the  influence  of  bhang,  he  was  most  im- 
pertinent in  his  manner  towards  Miss  Glendell;  and 
nothing  but  her  own  earnest  entreaties,  and  consideration 
for  my  uncle’s  health,  which  any  mental  agitation  would  be 
sure  to  injure,  prevented  my  taking  vengeance  on  his  fat 
carcass.  Within  the  last  few  months  I had  grown  sur- 
prisingly both  in  length  and  strength,  and  felt  myself  no 
longer  an  antagonist  such  as  that  hulking  scoundrel  could 
afford  to  despise.  But  it  was  not  a mere  thrashing  that 
could  effect  any  permanent  improvement  in  him,  although, 
without  doubt,  it  would  do  him  good. 

At  last  my  chance  arrived.  My  uncle  announced  his 
intention,  one  morning,  of  accompanying  Mr.  Glendell 
in  his  gig  to  Daisyport,  where  the  surgeon  had  an  ap- 
pointment ; so  that,  in  case  of  any  explosion  of  Tanna- 
jee’s  wrath  taking  place  (in  consequence  of  what  I pro- 
posed), the  smoke  would  have  time  to  evaporate,  as  it 
were,  before  his  master’s  return,  who  might  therefore  be 
spared  all  knowledge  of  the  matter. 

It  was  very  seldom  that  my  uncle  now  left  the  house, 
except  for  an  hour  or  two ; and  no  sooner  had  he  de- 
parted on  this  occasion,  than,  as  I fully  anticipated,  Tan- 
oajee  proceeded  to  get  comfortably  fuddled  upon  such 
liquors  as  he  had  by  him  in  his  own  room.  I did  not 
molest  him  in  that  apartment,  first,  because  it  lay  near 
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the  kitchen,  and  I was  unwilling  that  Martha  or  Nancy 
should  be  listeners  to  our  altercation ; and  secondly,  be- 
cause it  was  important  that  what  I had  to  say  should  be 
said  hi  the  study,  whither  I well  knew  he  would  presently 
repair  to*  enjoy  his  master’s  cheroots.  Accordingly,  as 
soon  as  the  smoke  thereof  informed  me  of  his  being  there, 
I slipped  into  my  own  room  for  an  article  which  I placed 
into  my  coat-pocket,  and  then  presented  myself  at  the 
study-door.  The  Hindu  was  seated  cross-legged  on  the 
carpet  as  usual,  a bundle  of  cheroots  on  one  side  of  him, 
and  the  brandy  bottle  on  the  other ; it  was  a liquor  he 
did  not  get  hold  of  every  day,  though  he*  liked  it  best  of 
all,  even  better  than  opium  ; and  he  looked  perfectly  well 
satisfied  with  his  position.  Not  a trace  of  embarrassment 
appeared  in  his  features  at  being  thus  discovered  in  this 
act  of  petty  larceny ; but  they  were  darkened  with  a scowl 
at  the  intrusion  of  so  unwelcome  a visitor. 

“You  need  not  rise,  Tannajee,”  said  I,'*  although,  in- 
deed, he  had  not  moved  a limb.  “ I must  have  a few, 
minutes’  conversation  with  you,  and  we  might  as  well 
both  be  comfortable  after  our  several  fashions ; and  I 
took  a chair  immediately  opposite  to  him. 

He  did  not  utter  a word ; but  I knew  by  the  puffing 
of  his  cheroot,  that  my  manner  caused  him  some  excite- 
ment, if  not  alarm. 
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'‘  We  are  not  very  good  friends,  you  and  I,  Sambo,’* 
(I  could  not  resist  that  word,  when  1 saw  the  gleam  of 
hate  that  lit  up  his  fishy^  eyes)  j but  it  is  not  about  that 
I am  come  to  talk  to  you  : it  is  about  my  uncle,  Theo, 
and  your  conduct  towards  him.” 

By  no  means  the  least  provoking  of  the  Hindu’s  cha- 
racteristics was  his  pretence,  whenever  it  suited  him,  of 
not  being  able  to  understand  the  English  language,  with 
which  he  was  in  reality  well  acquainted,  and  he  affected 
this  ignorance  now. 

‘^The  maharajah’s  out.  Master  Marmy,”  said  he — 
‘‘  gone  to  Daisyport,  to  catch  another  cold.” 

You  ungrateful  scoundrel,”  cried  I indignantly,  al- 
though I had  made  up  my  mind  to  keep  my  temper ; 

you  dare  to  sneer  at  your  master’s  illness,  which  he  in- 
curred in  saving  your  own  worthless  life  ! ” 

“The  maharajah  is  very  ill;  he  will  die  soon,  and 
leave  Master  Marmy  all  alone,  except  for  the  little  black 
girl.  But  she  cannot  become  his  wife,  because  he  will 
have  no  money.” 

“ If  ever  you  dare  to  speak  of  Miss  Glen  dell  in  that 
manner  again,”  cried  I,  hoarse  with  passion,  “ I will  beat 
you  to  a mummy — not  merely  kick  you  as  I did  before.” 
My  cheeks  were  aflame,  my  whole  frame  tingled  with  rage, 

and  yet  I knew  that  I should  spoil  all  if  I hurried  matters. 
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The  Hindu  had  placed  his  hand  in  his  girdle,  doubt- 
less feeling  for  some  weapon,  and  the  dusky  glow  upon 
his  face  showed  me  that  he  felt  the  taunt. 

I repeat,  Tannajee,  I am  not  come  here  to  talk  of  my 
own  affairs  at  all,  but  rather  of  yours.” 

Of  mine  ! ” answered  the  Hindu  contemptuously. 

Yes,  of  yours,  and  your  master’s.  You  have  a com- 
mon interest,  you  know.” 

It  was  indiscreet  of  me  to  have  hazarded  this  remark, 
and  too  late  I perceived  my  folly. 

The  Hindu’s  breathing  became  oppressed ; his  fingers 
clutched  at  what  his  girdle  still  kept  concealed,  and 
his  cheroot  dropped  from  his  other  hand  upon  the 
floor. 

Uncle  Theo,  then,  has  told  his  nephew  something,” 
said  he  slowly. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  this  man  would  have  stabbed  me 
to  the  heart,  had  I answered  : I know  all.” — “ Nay,” 

said  I,  as  unconcernedly  as  I could,  ^^he  has  told  me 
nothing  except  concerning  your  long  service,  the  many 
years  you  have  lived  together  as  master  and  man ; which 
should  surely  beget  a mutual  regard.  Why,  then,  does  it 
not  so  ? Why  are  you  callous  to  his  sufferings  ? Why 
do  you  repay  his  kindness  with  insult  ? ” 

The  Hindu’s  temporary  excitement  had  quite  subsided  j 
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he  was  smoking  as  before  with  his  eyes  half  closed,  and  a 
sottish  sneer  upon  his  lip. 

^‘You  are  not  moved  by  these  reproaches,  Sangaree 
Tannajee.  You  have  neither  sense  of  gratitude  nor  of 
duty ; but  there  is  one  thing  which  I am  determined  to 
put  a stop  to — you  shall  not  again  walk  in  your  sleep,  my 
friend.’’ 

For  once  I do  believe  that  the  Hindu’s  air  of  not  un- 
derstanding what  was  said  to  him  was  not  feigned — he 
even  exhibited  some  faint  trace  of  interest  in  my  last  ob- 
servation. 

‘^Sleep-walk?”  said  he.  “What  does  Master  Marmy 
mean  ? Brandy  not  good  for  boy  like  him,  only  for  men 
like  Tannajee.” 

“ Master  Marmy  is  sober  enough,  Sambo,”  replied  I 
very  gravely ; “ and  this  is  what  he  means.  You  must  not 
again  come  here,  into  this  study,  at  night,  to  open  your 
master’s  desk,  and  count  his  money,  nor  meddle  with  that 
secret  drawer — Chorwallah  !''' 

The  Hindu  had  been  gathering  together  his  supple 
limbs  while  I was  speaking,  but  at  the  word  chorwallah 
(thief),  which  (as  has  been  written)  I had  once  over- 
heard my  uncle  apply  to  him  with  particular  em- 
phasis, he  was  upon  me  in  a moment  with  his  naked 
knife ; at  the  same  instant,  the  shining  barrel  of  my 
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pistol  met  his  wicked  face,  and  he  shrank  from  it,  an 
incarnation  of  baffled  fury  and  cringing  fear,  back  to  the 
very  wall. 

Drop  that  ugly  knife,  you  scoundrel,  drop  it,”  cried  I, 

before  I count  three,  or  by  Heavens  I pull  this  trigger. 
One — two  ! ” 

The  weapon  fell  from  his  trembling  hand,  and  clanged 
upon  the  boarded  floor. 

“Now,  sit  down  where  you  were  sitting,  and  listen  to 
me,  Tannajee.” 

He  cowered  upon  the  carpet  like  a flogged  hound,  mur- 
muring abjectly:  “Yes — yes;  put  away  the  pistol.  Mas- 
ter Marmy.” 

“No,  not  Master  Manny,”  said  I sternly;  for  the 
future,  it  must  be  always  Mr.  Marmaduke.  You  must 
henceforth  mend  your  manners  to  me,  as  well  as  to  your 
master.  Let  there  be  no  more  disrespect,  no  more  rebel- 
lion, and  as  little  drunkenness  as  you  can  help,  you  sot. 
A word  from  me,  remember  ” — I pointed  to  the  violated 
desk — “and  I can  send  you  to  jail,  where  there  is  no 
opium,  no  strong  drinks,  and  no  cheroots.  You  have  had 
your  own  way  long  enough,  and  have  now  come  to  the 
end  of  your  tether.  There  is  nothing  left  for  you  but 
either  to  behave  yourself  properly  in  my  nucleus  service, 
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I saw  a momentary  gleam  of  satisfaction  cross  his  lis- 
tening face. 

But  you  won’t  run  away,  you  cur,”  continued  I with 
stern  distinctness,  for  this  most  excellent  reason,  be- 
cause if  I catch  you  at  it,  or  overtake  you,  after  having 
done  so,  I will  blow  your  brains  out,  as  surely  as  your 
name  is  Sangaree  Tannajee.” 

This  threat  was  perhaps  not  quite  authorised  in  a legal 
point  of  view,  but  no  decree  of  Ne  exeat  Regno  could  have 
had  so  much  effect  upon  its  object  as  had  these  preg- 
nant words,  assisted  as  they  were  by  the  application  of 
the  cold  iron  of  the  pistol-barrel  to  the  ear-tip  of  the 
trembling  Hindu.  To  add  anything  to  that  last  touch 
would  I felt  be  a bathos ; so  I rose  without  another  word, 
and  left  Tannaj;*e  to  his  reflections. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

THE  BIRTH  OF  BRIGADOON. 

HE  appointed  year  passed  by,  and  my  novel  was 
completed,  revised,  and  corrected.  The  title 
of  this  work  (more  than  which  of  it  I do  not 
intend  to  inflict  upon  the  present  public)  was  Brigadoon^ 
a name  which  I flattered  myself  was  original,  and  (it  will 
be  at  least  conceded)  did  not  reveal  too  much  of  the 
nature  of  its  contents.  It  was  affectionately  dedicated 
to  Mrs.  Eleanor  Blunt,  but  beyond  that  I was  determined 
that  she  should  have  no  connection  with  it ; it  was  not 
to  profit  in  any  way  by  her  influence,  bui  stand  or  fall 
entirely  on  its  own  merits.  I even  declined  to  make 
use  of  her  introduction  to  an  eminent  publisher,  but  sent 
him  the  precious  manuscript  myself,  with  a modest  note. 
By  return  of  post  I received  a civil  reply,  to  say  that 
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Brigadoon  had  been  received  in  safety,  and  would  have 
the  best  attention  ” of  the  gentleman  employed  by 
Messrs.  Putforth  in  such  cases  ; as  though  that  great  work 
were  out  of  health,  and  needed  medical  advice.  In 
about  a fortnight  I got  the  notes  of  its  diagnosis — the 
Reader’s  ” verdict.  have  perused  with  great  care, 
and  very  considerable  interest,  the  manuscript  entitled 
Brigadoon.  It  exhibits  talent  of  no  common  order. 
Some  scenes,  especially  that  in  which  young  Tarbarrel 
defies  his  grandmother,  exhibit  remarkable  power;  the 
humour  is  original  and  genuine ; the  pathos  simple  but 
touching.” 

There  were,  in  short,  three  pages  of  letter-paper,  in  a 
beautiful  hand,  eulogising  my  novel  in  this  agreeable 
style ; but  the  fourth  page,  like  a lady’s  postscript,  con- 
tained the  pith  of  the  matter.  This  complimentary  gen- 
tleman therein  expressed  much  regret  that  ‘‘  the  present 
state  of  the  book-trade,  especially  as  respected  novels,” 
prevented  his  being  able  to  recommend  Messrs.  Put- 
forth to  undertake  the  publication  of  the  manuscript  en- 
titled Brigadoo?i. 

- I have  no  doubt  the  “ Reader  ” understood  his  busi- 
ness, and  that  this  formula  was  the  established  one  for 
rejection  with  the  great  house  of  Putforth.  Perhaps  it  is 
even  imagined  that  it  ‘'lets  down”  an  author  easily,  and 
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makes  him  as  content  with  a denial  as  the  nature  of 
things  permits.  But  for  my  part,  I would  just  as  soon 
have  been  without  this  elaborate  and  ornate  criticism,  out 
of  which  came  nothing  at  all. 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Blunt  wobbled  ” not  a little  when  she 
read  it.  Somewhere  or  other.  I’ve  got  Messrs.  Putforth’s 
verdict  upon  my  own  book — that  which  made  my  re- 
putation, and  Messrs.  Bindem’s  fortune.  It  is  years  ago 
now,  but  they  build  upon  the  same  lines  still.”  She 
opened  her  great  desk,  and  from  one  of  its  numberless 
pigeon-holes  took  out  a bundle  of  faded  letters.  Ah, 
Marmy,”  sighed  she,  what  a history  of  a literary  life  might 
be  compiled  from  what  I shall  leave  behind  me. — Here  it  is. 
No;  that  is  one  from  the  same  firm  soliciting  the  honour 
of  ‘ bringing  out  your  next  production  ; ’ a very  different 
affair,  indeed,  of  which  I hope  you  will  soon  have  an 
experience.  Yes  ; this  is  it,  with  a frank  in  the  corner  ; 
some  connection  of  the  house  was  an  M.P.  Old  Put- 
forth  was  himself  alive  at  that  time,  and  I have  a 
very  strong  suspicion  was  his  own  Reader.  Every 
publisher  who  is  his  own  Reader,  Marmy,  has  a fool 
to  decide  for  him.  Let  us  hear  what  he  says  : ‘ I have 
perused  with  great  care,  and  very  considerable  in- 
terest  ' ” 

Here  we  both  roared  with  laughter — indeed,  we  could 
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scarcely  get  on  with  this  remarkable  document  at  all. 
It  was  almost  a fac-simile  of  the  letter  I had  myself 
received  that  morning,  except  that  the  scene  in  which 
young  Tarbarrel  defies  his  grandmother  ” was  the  scene 
between  two  other  folks.  In  the  fourth  page,  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  book-trade,  especially  as  regarded  no- 
vels,” alone  prevented  the  Messrs.  Putforth’s  under- 
taking the  publication  of  the  accompanying  manu- 
script. 

In  spite  of  my  disappointment,  we  had  quite  a merry 
afternoon  over  that  letter.  You  see,  my  dear  Marmy, 
you  only  suffer  the  common  lot.” 

Or,  rather,  only  like  my  betters,”  said  I smiling. 

Well,  yes  : my  book  was  a better  book  by  a long  way 
than  Brigadoo7if  returned  the  old  lady  composedly. 

Still,  yours  has  great  promise,  and  they  are  wrong  not 
to  undertake  it.  We  must  strive  to  find  wiser  folks, 
Marmy — that’s  all.  Perhaps  we  were  wrong  not  to  try 
one  of  the  younger  firms,  which  are  always  the  more 
enterprising.  You  must  not  be  cast  down,  even  if  you 
have  many  such  denials.  Remember  Bruce  and  the 
spider ; to  which  last  genus  it  is  said  the  publishers  be- 
long. Not,  however,  that  I altogether  endorse  that 
statement.  They  do  not  always  suck  the  blood  of 
authors  with  impunity.  I don’t  mean  only  because  we 
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generally  disagree  with  them ; they  even  lose  money 
by  us  occasionally — they  do  indeed ; ” and  the  recollec- 
tion, doubtless,  of  some  transaction  in  which  Mrs. 
Eleanor  Blunt  had  gotten  the  better  of  a publisher, 
shook  her  plump  frame. 

Acting  upon  this  experienced  lady’s  advice,  I sent 
Brigadoon  to  seek  his  fortunes  elsewhere,  and  this  not 

twice  nor  three  times  only.  Never  was  the  proverb, 

% 

Better  luck  next  time,”  pushed  to  more  extreme  limits 
than  in  his  case.  The  present  state  of  the  book  trade, 
especially  as  regarded  novels,”  was  always  the  insuperable 
obstacle,  like  the  black  bar  in  Bradshaw,  that  prevented 
his  arriving  at  publication.  Once,  indeed,  in  the  case  of 
Messrs.  Tyro  and  Tupkins,  a firm  justly  celebrated  for 
introducing  young  authors  to  the  public,  Brigadoo7i  met 
with  the  most  promising  reception.  Tyro  liked  him, 
and  Tupkins  was  charmed  with  him.  They  even  ex- 
pressed their  opinion  that  he  would  make  a considerable 
sensation,  and  warmly  undertook  to  bring  him  out.  I 
was  so  delighted  with  their  courteous  epistle,  that  I 
honestly  told  them  that  money  would  be  a secondary 
object  with  me,  if  the  book  should  only  appear  in  their 
•forthcoming  list  of  “ new  works ; ” but  at  the  same  time, 
as  I had  expended  more  than  a year’s  labour  upon  it,  I 
should  expect  a small  pecuniary  compensation^  th^ 
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amount  of  which  1 left  to  themselves.  In  reply  to  this 

gushing”  offer,  Messrs.  Tyro  andTupkins  presentedme 
with  their  best  compliments,  and  the  information  that 
they  never  published  anything  at  their  own  expense,  but 
would  make  their  terms,  in  my  particular  case,  a hundred 
guineas  down,  and  a written  guarantee  for  the  disposal  of 
a hundred  copies. 

So  Brigadoofi  returned  to  me  for  the  fifth  time  or  so, 
still  in  manuscript,  although  by  no  means  in  the  same 
state  of  virgin  purity  in  which  he  had  originally  left 
Hershell  Point — his  blots  picked  out  with  a penknife,  his 
stains  cleaned  by  india-rubber,  and  stitched  together  with 
ribbon  by  the  fair  hands  of  Rosa  herself.  Brigadoon 
was  now  dog’s-eared  and  dirty,  and  presented  to  the  ex- 
perienced eye  most  undoubted  evidence  of  his  having 
been  a rejected  manuscript.  Yet,  strange  to  say,  with 
appearances  thus  against  him,  and  when  his  parent  him- 
self had  almost  given  up  the  hope  of  witnessing  his  de- 
but, a publisher  was  at  last  discovered.  I have  beheld 
many  gentlemen  of  that  profession  since  (some  of  whom 
I am  proud  to  call  my  friends) — wise-eyed,  benevolent- 
mouthed, and  altogether  prepossessing — but  I never  met 
with  one  who  looked  so  like  an  angel  as  at  that  time 
Mr.  Percival  Swete  appeared  in  my  eyes.  Perhaps  I 
shpuld  scarcely  have  believed  in  his  existence  had  I nol: 
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<5een  him  in  the  flesh,  which  came  about  in  the  following 
fashion. 

He  had  received  poor  Brlgadoon  in  the  usual  course, 
and  written  to  say  that  he  approved  of  him  ; and  with 
regard  to  business  arrangements,  as  nothing  was  like  a 
personal  interview,  and  as  he  happened  to  have  business 
down  at  Daisyport,  whicn  it  seemed  was  my  post-town, 
perhaps  I would  have  the  goodness  to  do  him  the 
favour  of  coming  over  on  a certain  day,  and  taking  a chop 
With  him  at  the  Bear  and  Pineapple^  when  we  could  talk 
the  affair  over.  The  tone  of  his  communication — so 
frank,  so  friendly,  so  different  from  anything  I had 
hitherto  experienced — took  my  heart  by  storm,  and  I 
accepted  his  invitation  with  rapture.  My  uncle  gave  me 
leave  to  try  and  persuade  Mr.  Swete  to  visit  the  Point,’* 
‘Tor,”  said  he,  ^‘a  man  who  writes  like  that  must  be  a 
genial  fellow.”  I felt  quite  indignant  with  Mrs.  Eleanor 
Blunt  for  not  coinciding  in  this  rose-coloured  view  of  my 
new  correspondent.  Mr.  Swete,  said  she  drily,  had  not 
the  best  of  reputations  in  the  Row,  and  for  her  part  she 
did  not  admire  his  plan  of  talking  the  affair  over  with 
a young  gentleman  of  eighteen.  She  hinted,  in  fact,  that 
this  was  synonymous  with  talking  me  over,  and  exacted  a 
promise  that  whatever  agreement  he  should  come  to, 
should  be  expressed  in  writing.  Whatever  suspicion  she 
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contrived  to  arouse  in  my  confiding  bosom  was,  how- 
ever, at  once  set  at  rest  when  I beheld  Mr.  Swete 
himself.  Instead  of  the  bald-headed,  benevolent  man 
of  substance  I had  pictured  to  myself,  fifty  years  of 
age  at  least,  and  of  ample  girth,  I found  a young 
fellow,  only  ten  years  my  senior,  tall  and  slim,  with  a 
tawny  moustache,  and  an  impulsive,  not  to  say  off- 
hand manner. 

I like  Brigadoonf  said  he,  after  we  had  dined  to- 
gether j and  I like  you,  Mr.  Drake.  This  interview  is 
more  satisfactory  to  me,  and  I hope  to  us  both,  than  any 
amount  of  correspondence.  We  know  one  another  now, 
and  can  trust  one  another.  I will  put  your  book  at  once 
in  the  hands  of  my  printers,  and  you  shall  correct 
the  proof-sheets  ; there  will  doubtless  be  a few  amend- 
ments, but  you  will  find  my  people  very  accurate  in  their 
work.” 

Mr.  Percival  Swete  had  made  such  constant  reference 
to  his  people  ” during  our  brief  interview,  that  I felt 
convinced  he  employed  quite  an  army  of  subordinates, 
that  his  establishment  was  on  a vast  scale,  and  his 
publishing  business  — which  he  called  his  opera- 
tions ” — gigantic.  A hundred  pounds  more  or  less 
would  certainly  be  nothing  to  a person  of  his  wealth ; but 
still  he  had  not  even  hinted  at  the  price  which  he  was 
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willing  to  pay  for  Brigadoon;  and  I felt  a delicacy  in 
alluding  to  money-matters.  On  the  other  hand,  I was 
bound  to  perform  my  promise  to  Mrs.  Blunt.  ^‘With 
regard  to  the  — the  pecuniary  remuneration,”  said  I, 
hesitatingly.  I had  hoped  Mr.  Swete  would  help  me  out 
here,  but  he  only  puffed  vigorously  at  his  cigar,  so  that 
I could  scarcely  see  him  through  the  clouds  of  tobacco- 
smoke.  I should  be  content,”  continued  I,  with  a 
very  modest  sum.  Still,  I have  worked  hard  at  the 
novel ; and ” 

Just  so,  Mr.  Drake,”  interrupted  my  companion  with 
a pleasant  smile ; the  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire. 
But  in  the  case  of  an  unknown  author  like  yourself,  the 
profits  of  a novel  are  so  ridiculously  small.  In  point  of 
fact,  I only  undertake  Brigadoon  in  the  hope  of  securing 
your  second  attempt  to  achieve  a reputation  : I look  to 
the  promise  rather  than  to  the  performance.  I do  not 
myself  expect  any  immediate  pecuniary  return  whatever. 
— You  cannot  be  induced  to  take  a cigar?  Well,  that 
taste  will  come  in  time ; at  all  events,  take  a little  more 
claret.” 

If  it  were  only  ten  pounds,”  observed  I in  despera- 
tion, for  I felt  that  the  subject  was  growing  more  delicate 
every  moment,  I should  be  quite  content  even  with 
that.” 
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• My  dear  Mr.  Drake,  you  shall  have  your  ten  pounds 
with  all  my  heart.” 

I really  felt  quite  ashamed  at  having  begun  to  enter- 
tain a suspicion  of  Mr.  Percival  Swete — ashamed,  too,  at 
having  demanded  a sum  of  money  so  extremely  small, 
that  this  millionaire  had  been  unable,  in  mentioning  it, 
to  repress  a contemptuous  smile.  I felt  like  a beggar 
to  whom  some  great  man  was  about  to  carelessly  chuck 
a copper. 

Mr.  Swete  made  no  objection,  although  he  looked  rather 
astonished  when  I pulled  out  of  my  pocket  a stamped 
document,  with  which  Mrs.  Eleanor  Blunt  had  fur- 
nished me,  and  requested  (after  filling  in  the  space  left 
blank  for  the  amount  with  the  words  Te?t  Pounds)  that 
he  would  subscribe  his  name  to  it.  It  was  my  assign- 
ment of  the  copyright  of  Brigadoon  (to  which,  at  Mr. 
Swete’s  instigation,  I added  a statement  that  the  work 
was  original)  for  that  very  insignificant  sum ; though  fu- 
ture events  compel  me  in  justice  to  add  that  I honestly 
believe  he  would  have  consented  to  have  made  that  ten 
pounds  fifty.  However,  I must  not  anticipate.  We 
parted  upon  the  present  occasion  with  many  avowals  of 
mutual  esteem  ; and  although  I could  not  persuade  my 
new  acquaintance  to  visit  Hershell  Point,  he  promised 
faithfully  that  he  should  keep  that  invitation  in  mind. 
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It  was  not  often,  he  assured  me,  that  he  commenced  a 
professional  connection  with  so  strong  a sense  of  personal 
interest  as  in  my  case.  And  under  these  happy  auspices 
and  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Percival  Swete’s  ‘‘pea* 
ple/^  Brigadoon  was  bom. 


r 


CHAPTER  XII. 
brigadoon’s  troubles. 

HERE  is  nothing,  perhaps,  more  agreeable  to  a 
man’s  vanity  than  the  revision  of  the  proof- 
sheets  of  his  first  book.  Print,  like  colour, 
flatters.  Every  idea,  every  description,  every  phrase  ap- 
pears in  type  to  better  advantage  than  in  mere  manu- 
script, though  one’s  handwriting  be  ever  so  good  and  dis- 
tinct. The  reflection,  too,  that  now,  at  last,  these  preg- 
nant thoughts  of  ours  are  about  to  wing  their  way  more 
or  less  throughout  our  favoured  country,  lighting  the  face 
of  beauty  with  smiles,  and  drawing  tears  down  the  parch- 
ment cheeks  of  hardened  attorneys,  is  a pleasant  notion 
to  entertain  ; and  even  if  a little  exaggerated,  it  hurts 
nobody.  In  sober  seriousness,  it  is  a very  important 
matter;  for  the  man  who  has  once  obtained  publication 
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for  what  he  has  to  say,  has  got  all  that  any  man  has  a 
right  to  expect,  namely,  a fair  hearing.  He  has  volun- 
tarily put  himself  upon  his  trial,  and  the  public  are  his 
judges.  Those  advocates  for  or  against  him,  the  re- 
viewers, may  say  what  they  please  (and  some  of  them 
make  themselves  dreadfully  unpleasant) ; but  even  though 
they  may  obtain  a verdict  from  their  readers,  the  jury,  it 
is  sure,  sooner  or  later,  to  be  set  aside  by  the  bench,  if  it 
has  been  given  against  evidence.  As  a general  rule, 
however,  the  judges  and  the  jury  are  agreed.  We  may 
have  retained  (although  that,  by-the-bye,  is  not  very  easy) 
the  most  eminent  counsel  for  our  defence,  but  the  truth 
will  come  out  in  spite  of  him,  and  if  we  deserve  it,  we 
shall  be  condemned.  Whether  we  are  so  or  not,  it  is  a 
most  frightful  thing  for  the  gentleman  in  the  dock  to 
listen  to  the  speeches  for  the  prosecution.  Never  shall 
I forget  the  reading  of  those  respectable  periodicals  which 
took  unfavourable  views  of  Brigadoon.  If  a disagreeable 
critique  should  befall  me  now,  I should  be  able,  to  my  ' 
own  satisfaction  at  least,  to  lay  my  finger  on  the  indi-  * 
vidual  scoundrel  who  wrote  it— actuated  by  the  meanest 
of  feelings,  retaliation;  but  at  that  time,  as  I had  certainly 
not  a personal  enemy  in  the  world,  with  the  exception  of 
Sangaree  Tannajee  (whom  I did  not  suspect  of  being  a 
reviewer),  I was  debarred  from  ascribing  these  attacks  to 
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private  malice.  The  effect  of  this  course  of  study  was 
something  similar  to  lying  in  an  ant’s  nest  without  one’s 
clothes,  nay,  without  one’s  skin.  The  only  mitigation  of 
my  sufferings  was  procured  from  the  application  of  the 
favourable  notices,  which  were  unhappily  not  so  numerous. 
IMoreover,  it  was  a balm  to  place  the  three  volumes  of 
Brigadoon  before  me,  and  contemplate  them  in  silence. 
While  engaged  in  this  agreeable  occupation  one  day,  it 
suddenly  struck  me  that  that  ten  pounds  owed  to  me  by 
Mr.  Percival  Swete  would  be  also  a balm  if  I could  get  it. 
That  enterprising  publisher  was  perhaps  of  so  delicate  a 
disposition  that  he  disliked  to  mention  money-matters, 
but  still  it  had  been  understood  between  us  that  that 
little  sum  was  to  be  paid  upon  the  birthday  of  Brigadoon. 

I had  a particular  need  for  it — namely,  to  purchase  a 
comfortable  arm-chair  for  my  uncle’s  bed-room ; for,  not- 
withstanding his  feeble  health,  he  would  not  allow  him- 
self any  luxury  of  this  kind  ; and  I had  looked  forward 
in  vain  for  some  months  to  the  pleasure  of  presenting  it 
to  him.  So  I wrote  a few  friendly  lines  to  Mr.  Swete,  to 
■ remind  him.,  in  a graceful  way,  that  doubtless  amid  the 
pressure  of  his  various  gigantic  operations,  this  little 
matter  of  the  ten  pounds  had  been  overlooked. 

In  course  of  post,  I received  a well-filled  envelope, 

which  I concluded  without  doubt  contained  the  cheque 
10 — 2 
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for  the  money,  or  perhaps  two  five-pound  notes ; instead 
of  this,  it  contained  two  letters,  one  on  perfumed  note- 
paper,  from  Mr.  Percival  Swete,  and  one  on  foolscap,  and 
presenting  a menacing  aspect,  from  a stranger. 

dear  Mr.  Drake,”  ran  the  former — very 
distressing  affair  to  me  (because  I am  sure  it  will  distress 
yoii)  has  just  occurred  : you  have,  it  seems  (no  doubt  un- 
designedly)  appropriated  what  the  law  considers  to  be  as 
much  another  man’s  own  property  as  his  horse  and  gig — 
that  is,  the  registered  title  of  a literary  work.  Mr.  Snow 
Skinner  (a  most  worthy  person,  I am  bound  to  say)  has, 
it  seems,  already  published  a novel  entitled  Brigadoon^ 
and  he  considers,  with  some  justice,  that  you  have  been 
guilty  of  a piratical  act.  With  less- reason,  he  is  obstin- 
ately convinced  that  you  have  inie?itionally  traded  upon 
the  success  of  his  production  (of  the  existence  of  which, 
by-the-bye,  I,  like  yourself,  was  profoundly  ignorant),  and 
he  breathes  slaughter  and  vengeance  against  you.  What 
he  threatens,  as  you  observe,  is  an  injunction  in  Chancery; 
a process  which,  if  obtained,  will  not  only  prevent  my 
selling  another  copy  of  your  work,  but  will  compel  me 
to  account  to  him  for  every  copy  sold.  This,  of  course, 
is  not  my  affair  at  all,  since  I hold  a statement  in  your 
own  hand  that  your  work  is  in  all  respects  original ; but  it 
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annoys  me  upon  your  account  exceedingly — not  to  mem 
tion  that  it  is  most  disagreeable  for  a person  of  my 
position  to  be  mixed  up  with  the  least  suspicion  of  any- 
thing discreditable.  My  advice  to  you  is,  to  compound 
the  matter- with  all  speed,  since  one  never  knows  where 
law  expenses  will  end.  I am  bound  to  say  that  the  sum 
which  Mr.  Snow  Skinner  names  as  a discharge  of  the 
whole  matter,  and  which  will  reinstate  BrigadooJi  in  the 
position  of  an  original  work  as  much  as  if  this  had  never 
occurred,  seems  to  me  by  no  means  unreasonable. — The 
weather  is  abominable  in  London,  and  I envy  you  the 
sea  breezes  and  clear  air  of  Hershell  Point  above  all 
things  ; but,  alas,  I am  tied  here  by  a variety  of  immense 
transactions,  and  'cannot  promise  myself  a holiday  for 
months  to  come. — Always  yours  most  faithfully,  my  dear 
Mr.  Drake,  Percival  Swete.” 

I felt  like  one  in  a nightmare  as  I took  up  the  second 
letter,  and  I had  to  read  its  contents  twice  over  before  I 
could  bring  my  mind  to  bear  upon  it.  It  set  forth  in 
legal  language  the  -charge  of  literary  piracy  which  Mr. 
Swete  had  described,  and  announced  that  the  application 
for  an  injunction  would  at  once  be  made  to  Chancery, 
unless  a compensation  should  be  offered  by  the  offender 
of  not  less  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds. 
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In  my  ignorance  of  all  legal  affairs,  it  seemed  to  me 
as  if  a criminal  prosecution  was  impending,  and  tha;t 
shame  as  well  as  something  like  ruin  awaited  me ; for  as 
to  this  by  no  means  unreasonable  ” demand  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  how  was  it  possible  for  me  to 
get  it  paid,  unless  I should  persuade  this  Mr.  Snow 
Skinner  to  accept  my  literary  services  for  life  as  a dis- 
charge of  the  obligation,  which  was  far  from  likely, 
judging  from  the  assets  which  my  talents  had  hitherto 
realised.  Mr.  Percival  Swete,  by-the-bye,  had  made  no 
mention  of  that  miserable  ten  pounds  upon  the  per  contra 
side  of  the  account  \ but  this  v/as  scarcely  to  be  wondered 
at.  Doubtless,  Mr.  Snow  Skinner  would  impound  that 
little  sum,  to  begin  with,  before  consigning  me  to  a 
debtors’ jail;  for  I would  certainly  go  to  jail,  rather  than  per- 
mit my  uncle  to  pay  this  money  out  of  his  already  crippled 
resources.  I did  not  dare,  freighted  with  this  evil  news, 
to  meet  his  kind  worn  face,  but  snatched  up  my  hat,  and 
set  off  at  a sharp  run  towards  Sandiford,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  consulting  Mrs.  Blunt,  who,  I now  remembered, 
had  always  been  opposed  to  my  having  any  business 
connection  with  Mr.  Percival  Swete.  A suspicion  of 
that  agreeable  gentleman’s  probity  had.  for  the  first  time, 
been  awakened  in  my  own  trustful  bosom. 

As  I flew  up  the  second  zigzag,  I met  Rosa  Glendell 
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descending  it.  There  was  no  possibility  of  my  avoiding 
her,  or  I would  have  done  so.  She  had  never  seen  me 
otherwise  than  radiant  with  the  hope  which  she  herself 
inspired,  and  I was  afraid  that  I should  not  now  be  able 
to  hide  my  misery.  “ My  dear  Marmy,”  cried  she  with 
agitation,  what  //^is  happened  ? ” 

Nothing  at  all,’'  said  I ; was  only  starting  for  Sea- 
view  Cottage.  I have  had  a letter  about  Bidgadoon ; it 
is  no  great  matter,  but  I wanted  Mrs.  Blunt  to  ad- 
vise me.” 

How  thankful  I am,  Marmy.  I thought,  from  your 
running  out  of  the  house  at  that  speed — for  I have 
watched  you  all  the  way — that  something  my  father  once 

told  me  about  your  dear  uncle But  there,  it’s  not 

so  j and  yet  you  look  so  wild,  Marmy,  yes,  and  under 
that  forced  smile  so  sad.  Is  that  letter  really  of  no  con- 
sequence ?— only  one  of  those  detestable  reviews  which 
you  persist  in  reading,  although  you  know  the  bad  effect 
they  have  upon  you  ? ” 

‘‘  It’s  not  a review,  Rosa — it’s  something  on  business, 
which  you  would  not  understand ; ” and  I strove  to  pass 
by  her  on  my  way. 

But  her  light  touch  was  on  my  arm,  and  her  low  sAveet 
voice — a charm  that  I could  not  resist — Avhispered  re- 
proachfully : Marmy  ! ” 
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Well,  dear  ? said  I. 

It  is  not  well,  Marmy,  to  evade  me  thus,  when 
trouble  is  on  your  mind.  If  I cannot  understand  the 
nature  of  this  misfortune,  I at  least  can  sympathise  with 
it.  When  you  have  had  good  news,  you  have  always 
shared  it  with  me ; and  now  that  you  have  a sorrow,  am 
I not  worthy  to  bear  half  the  burden  ? If  not,  truly  you 
did  right  to  absolve  me  from  my  promise  to  marry  you, 
for  you  must  have  judged  I would  make  but  a fair- 
weather  wife  indeed.’^  ^ 

‘‘Dearest  Rosa,”  said  I,  “I  desired  to  save  you  from 
the  knowledge  of  this  trouble  as  long  as  I could ; but 
you  shall  read  these  letters,  since  you  wish  it ; ” and  I 
gave  them  into  her  hand. 

It  did  not  tremble  as  mine  had  done  when  she  had 
read  them ; and  in  place  of  being  cast  down,  a bright 
light  shone  in  her  eyes,  an  assuring  smile  sat  on  her  lips. 
“ It  is  only  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  at  most,  then, 
that  we  have  to  pay.” 

“Only  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds!”  rejoined  I 
bitterly.  “You  might  as  well  say  only  two  thousand 
five  hundred,  Rosa;  my  uncle  could  almost  as  easily 
pay  one  sum  as  the  other;  and  when  I come  to  tell 
him 


“ Which  you  must  never  do,”  interrupted  Rosa 
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earnestly.  Bad  news,  my  father  says,  might  kill  him 
on  the  spot,  Marmy ; or  at  least,”  added  she,  perceiving 
the  agitation  into  which  her  words  had  thrown  me, 
would  do  him  grievous  harm.  There  is,  it  seems,  some 
complication  in  his  malady — the  heart  is  affected  as  well 
as  the  lungs;  though,  if  nothing  sudden  or  disastrous 
should  occur,  he  may  yet  be  spared  to  us  for  many 
years.” 

Oh  Rosa,  Rosa,”  cried  I reproachfully,  why  have 
you,  you  who  talk  of  sharing  sorrows,  kept  this  from 
me  ? ” 

‘‘Because  it  was  my  father’s  secret,  Marmy,  and  not 
my  own.  If  it  had  been  better  you  should  know  it,  he 
would  have  told  you  himself.  It  was  a doctor’s  matter, 
with  which  I dared  not  meddle.  But  how  glad  and 
thankful  I am  that  in  your  ignorance  you  did  not  inform 
your  uncle  of  this  claim,  but  resolved  to  consult  Mrs. 
Blunt  first — although,  you  naughty  boy,  you  ought  to  have 
thought  first  of  me.” 

“ Alas,  dear,”  said  I,  “ it  is  but  of  little  consequence  ; 
my  uncle  must  needs  know  it  sooner  or  later,  for  he  will 
have  to  find  the  money.” 

“ He  will  have  to  do  nothing  of  the  kind,  Marmy,” 
answered  Rosa  decisively,  “ for  I’ll  lend  it  you  myself. — 
What ! you  think  I have  not  got  it  ? But  I beg  to  say  I 
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have,  Sir.  If  you  have  fallen  in  love  with  a young  person 
without  due  enquiry  into  her  circumstances,  that  shows 
how  imprudent  you  are,  although  it  is  true  it  acquits  you 
of  having  mercenary  views.  You  have  chanced  unaware, 
Sir,  upon  an  heiress  ’’  (and  I am  sure  if  she  had  been  a 
real  one  she  could  not  have  looked  more  pleased.)  I 
have  three  hundred  pounds  or  so,  all  my  own,  which  I 
became  possessed  of  on  my  eighteenth  birthday.  An 
admirable  godmother,  of  whom,  however,  I have  not  the 
slightest  recollection,  left  me  one  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  when  I was  an  infant  in  arms,  to  accumulate. 
And  it  has  accumulated,  dear  Manny,  and  oh  ! I am  so 
glad  to — to — have  the  opportunity  of  becoming  your 
creditor.  I am  quite  sure  papa  will  consent,  and  then 
your  dear  good  uncle  need  never  know  anything  about 
the  matter.  You  see  it  will  be  quite  a business  transac 
tion,”  continued  she  with  gravity,  “ and  I shall  only  in- 
vest the  money  in  you,  as  it  were,  and  exact  interest  at 
quarter  days,  or  whatever  they  are  called.’’ 

I*  dare  say  it  was  wrong,  but  I was  a child  of  impulse 
and  I could  not  prevent  nryself  from  clasping  this  charm- 
ing creditor  to  my  heart,  and  giving  her  a kiss,  by  Avay  of 
interest  in  advance. 

‘‘That  will  do,  Marmy,”  said  Rosa,  disengaging  herself 
demurely  ; “ and  I only  forgive  you,  Sir,  because  I con- 
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elude  that  such  is  your  way  of  sealing  a bargain,  although 
I doubt  whether  it’s  usual  in  the  City.” 

“No,  my  dearest  Rosa,”  said  I gravely;  “ it  is  not  a 
bargain  ; I could  not  possibly  take  your  money,  although 
I love  you  more  than  ever.”  She  looked  so  pained  and 
grieved,  that  instead  of  thanking  her,  as  she  seemed 
afraid  T was  about  to  do,  I added  smiling  : “ Oh  yes,  a 
great  deal  more,  now  that  I know  you  are  an  heiress. 
But  what  will  Mrs.  Blunt  say,  when  she  comes  to  hear 
that  I begin  to  be  independent,  and  to  show  myself 
capable  of  maintaining  a wife,  as  well  as  myself,  by 
borrowing  money  oi youV 

“ That  is  so  like  an  Englishman,”  said  Rosa  scorn- 
fully ; and  it  was  the  first  time  and  the  last  that  I ever 
knew  her  voice  to  have  a bitter  tone.  “You  are  so 
proud,  that  you  would  die  sooner  than  incur  an  obliga- 
tion (as  you  call  it,  I suppose)  which  involves  pounds, 
shillings,  and  pence,  from  a woman.  I tell  you  that  I 
see  neither  nobility  nor  spirit  in  such  conduct,  jMarmy, 
but  only  a cowardly  fear  of  your  Mrs.  Grundy.” 

“ That  is  not  spoken  like  yourself,  dear  Rosa,”  said  I 
tenderly;  “ though  it’s  true  I do  fear  Mrs.  Grundy  in  a 
matter  like  this,  wherein  you  are  concerned  as  well  as  I.” 
“And  do  you  not  fear  to  risk  the  life  of  your  uncle  ? 
If  you  have  no  love  for  me,  you  will  have  some  consider* 
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atioii  for  him,  I conclude. — There,  you  see  I am  right, 
Manny.  I was  only  angry  because  I could  not  persuade 
you  : you  forgive  me,  don’t  you  ? ” 

^^Yes,  I forgive  you,  dearest;  but  I must  take  time  to 
think  about  this,  and  must  ask  advice  from  those  who 
are  wiser,  who  are  not  all  mere  goodness,  where  money  is 
concerned,  as  you  are ; ” and  so,  having  kissed  away  my 
Rosa’s  tears,  and  comforted  her  all  I could,  I went  upon 
my  way  to  Sandiford. 

Mrs.  Blunt  received  the  terrible  intelligence  I had  to 
give  her  with  astonishment,  tempered  by  philosophy. 

“ I thought  I had  lived  too  long  in  the  world,  my  dear, 
to  be  surprised  at  anything ; but  really  your  friend,  Mr. 
Percival  Swete,  is  a scoundrel  without  a parallel.’* 

You  think,  then,  the  claim  which  he  recommends  me 
to  satisfy  is  not  altogether  a bonafide  one  ? ” 

am  perfectly  certain,  Marmy,  that  it  is  a gigantic 
swindle ; but  the  question  is,  how  far  the  law  encourages 
it.  I have  no  doubt  there  is  some  trashy  book  in  exist- 
ence of  the  same  name  as  your  hovel,  and  1 have  a 
shrewd  suspicion  that  that  very  circumstance  was  what 
made  Mr.  Swete  so  anxious  to  publish  Brigadoon  for 
you.  He  had  this  scheme  of  extortion  in  his  mind  from 
the  first  moment  you  offered  him  your  novel.  He  came 
down  to  Daisyport,  and  gave  you  that  nice  little  dinner 
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with  the  object  of  finding  out  certain  matters  which  he 
could  not  discover  by  letter  : whether  you  were  as  young 
.and  inexperienced  as  you  represented  yourself  to  be, 
and  particularly  whether  you,  or  rather  your  friends, 
had  any  money.  Me  satisfied  himself  on  the  first  point 
easily  enough,  and  your  uncle’s  invitation  perhaps  made 
him  believe  that  he  was  a person  of  substance.  Doubt- 
less, too,  you  did  not  give  him  to  understand  that  the 
ex-maharajah  was  otherwise  than  a country  gentleman 
living  on  his  own  estate.” 

I coloured  to  the  roots  of  my  hair,  for  I certainly 
remembered  to  have  made  the  best  of  Hershell  Point 
(as  some  set-off  against  his  people  ” and  the  gigantic 
character  of  his  operations  ”),  when  speaking  of  that 
residence  to  Mr.  Percival  Swete. 

Yes,”  continued  the  old  lady  thoughtfully,  the  whole 
affair  is  what  these  thieves  would  call  in  their  own 
dialect  ‘ a plant.’  Of  course  there  are  numberless 
rogueries  in  literature,  as  in  everything  else,  Marmy, 
but  to  Mr.  Swete  belongs  the  credit  of  having  invented 
a new  one.  It  did  puzzle  me  a good  deal  to  hear  of 
his  readiness  to  sign  that  agreement,  but  now  it’s  all 
explained.  He  might  have  promised  to  pay  you  a hun- 
dred pounds  quite  safely,  since  he  had  only  to  add  it 
to  this  present  claim  to  recoup  himself.” 
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Such  dishonesty  cannot  surely  prosper/’  said  I,  driven 
by  the  thought  of  this  perfidy  to  platitude  and  proverb, 
I should  not  be  the  least  surprised  to  hear  some  day 
of  his  being  bankrupt.” 

• No  more  should  I,”  observed  Aks.  Blunt  drily  : ^‘it 
would  not  be  the,  first  time  nor  the  second  that  Mr. 
Swete  has  experienced  that  calamity.  But,  upon  my 
life,  it  is  infamous,”  cried  the  old  lady  indignantly,  to 
trade  upon  the  innocence  of  a lad  like  this ; and  if  my 
Mr.  Moulden  can  give  him  a rap  over  the  knuckles,  he 
shall  have  it.” 

‘^My  Air.  Aloulden”  was  one  of  those  pet  lawyers 
which  (as  well  as  a pet  doctor)  every  literary  person  of 
eminence  always  possesses,  and  Airs.  Eleanor  Blunt  had 
the  utmost  confidence  in  his  sagacity  and  discretion. 
She  wrote  to  him,  accordingly,  by  that  day’s  post ; and 
bade  me  take  no  steps  at  present  (which  was  easy 
enough),  and  not  to  trouble  myself  in  the  mean  time 
about  the  matter — which  was  very  difficult.  Under  these 
circumstances,  and  partly,  perhaps,  because  of  that  pride 
of  which  Rosa  had  accused  me,  I made  no  mention  of 
my  darling’s  offer  to  give  up  her  little  all  to  feed  the 
maw  of  that  w^orthy  man,  Mr.  Snow  Skinner. 


CHAPTER  XI  li. 

THE  RETREAT  IS  SOUNDED. 

FTER  an  interval  of  ten  days,  which  seemed  to 
me  as  many  weeks,  the  admirable  Mr.  Moulden 
exhibited  another  proof  of  his  infallibility  by 
the  following  letter ; ^ 

My  dear  Mrs.  Blunt, — I have  got  to  the  root  of 
the  matter  of  the  two  Brigadoons  at  last,  although  in  no 
case  should  I have  advised  your  protegee  to  give  one  six- 
pence in  compensation  for  imaginary  damage.  It  is  quite 
true  that  Mr.  Snow  Skinner  did  once  favour  the  world 
with  a work  of  fiction  bearing  the  title  in  question.  But 
if  Mr.  Percival  Swete  was  not  aware  of  the  fact  previous 
to  his  little  business  transaction  with  Mr.  Drake,  it  showed 
(in  so  genial  and  warm-hearted  a gentleman)  a very  re- 
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markable  want  of  interest  in  the  affairs  of  his  relatives — 
for  Mr.  Snow  Skinner  is  Mr,  Swete's  half-brother.  As 
the  latter  and  I happened  to  be  alone  when  I had  the 
pleasure  of  reminding  him  of  this  circumstance  (the 

iP 

knowledge  of  which  it  caused  me  infinite  trouble  to  ob- 
tain), I treated  myself  to  a very  free  expression  of  opinion 
upon  the  whole  affair.  Of  course  he  saw  that  the  game 
was  up  at  once ; but  I am  bound  to  say  that  a more  im- 
perturbable and  philosophic  vagabond  was  never  beheld. 
The  only  thing  that  moved  him  was  my  imperative  de- 
mand for  that  ten  pounds  (which  I have  the  pleasure  of 
enclosing)  that  he  promised  to  pay  for  the  copyright.  It 
was  like  drawing  a badger.  I doubt  whether  he  ever 
paid  anybody  any  money  before.  He  excused  himself 
upon  a variety  of  grounds,  one  of  which  was,  that  Mr. 
Drake  had  solicited  him  most  urgently  to  become  his 
publisher.  “ He  courted  me,  Mr.  Moulden,  I do  assure 
you.” — ^AVell,  Sir,- and  if  you  don’t  pay,”  replied  I,  ^Mie 
will  now  County  Court  you ; ” which  I think  was  rather  a 
neat  reply.  By  means  of  that  retort,  to  speak  chemically, 
I distilled  the  gold. — Yours  always,  dear  Mrs.  Blunt, 
with  affectionate  admiration,  Geoffrey  Moulden. 

The  receipt  of  this  letter  put  us  all  in  the  highest  spirits, 
and  its  contents  enabled  me  to  purchase  the  long-wished 
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for  arm-chair  for  my  dear  uncle.  Indeed,  it  was  but  too 
plain  that  he  needed  every  comfort,  although  he  would 
not  admit  that  there  was  much  the  matter  with  him.  The 
ex-maharajah  still  looked  the  grand  old  soldier  ; but  it 
was  only  to  outward  seeming  : he  was  like  a stately 
castle,  the  walls  of  which  are  undermined,  and  might 
topple  to  the  ground  at  the  least  shock.  From  being  al- 
ways with  him,  we  did  not,  however,  perceive  any  parti- 
cular cause  for  alarm ; and  he  did  his  best  to  prevent  our 
doing  so.  He  disliked  to  see  the  least  evidence  of  trouble 
on  his  own  account,  and,  indeed,  resented  it,  except  in 
Rosa’s  case.  It  was  astonishing  how  cheerful  and  ani- 
mated he  became  under  her  influence,  and  how  he  lost  his 
old  habit  of  taciturnity.  Many  a vivid  scene  of  Eastern 
adventure,  which  would  else  have  lain  for  ever  locked  up 
in  his  memory,  did  the  young  girl  evoke ; only,  as  before, 
he  never  spoke  of  the  part  which  Tannajee  had  played 
herein,  and  but  very  rarely  and  incidentally  of  the  Begum 
of  Bundelbad.  I think,  since  Rosa’s  advent,  he  became  em- 
barrassed when  alluding  to  his  relations  with  that  august 
princess,  although  we  were  very  curious  to  hear  of  them, 
Mr.  Glendell,  however,  on  one  occasion  — and  1 shall 
never  forget  that  evening,  for  it  was  the  very  last  our 
little  company  ever  passed  together — ventured  to  enquire 
respecting  the  Begum’s  views  upon  religious  matters. 
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“ The  religion  of  the  state,”  replied  the  ex-maharajah, 
avoiding  this  home-question,  “ was  unhappily  idolatry ; 
but  the  Bundelbadians  did  not  grow  their  own  gods — 
they  imported  them  from  China.  I have  got  an  invoice 
somewhere  of  a consignment  of  deities  from  Canton ; ” 
and  my  uncle,  who  coloured  a little,  as  if  ashamed  of  this 
transaction,  began  fumbling  some  papers  in  a drawer. 
‘‘You  see,  Glendell,  I was  a stranger  in  the  country,  and 
had  no  public  influence  whatever ; it  was  my  duty,  when 
treasurer  to  Her  Majesty’s  household,  to  docket  all  the 
bills,  and  this  invoice  passed  through  my  hands  as  a 
matter  of  business.  I thought  I had  it  somewhere  here ; 
but  I dare  say  it  has  been  used  for  lighting  cheroots.” 

“ But  what  is  that  printed  document  I see,  like  what  is 
stuck  on  tea-chests  ? ” urged  Mr.  Glendell. 

“ Oh,  that  is  merely  the  advertisement  of  our  Canton 
idol-maker.  I cut  it  out  ‘of  the  Chinese  newspaper,  at 
Her  Highness’s  request,  in  case  we  should  forget  his 
address;”  and  my  uncle  carelessly  closed  the  drawer, 
and  sat  down. 

“ Could  you  read  Chinese,  then,  dear  Mr.  Braydon  ? ” 
enquired  Rosa. 

“ No,  my  dear  young  lady.” 

“ Then  what  was  the  use  of  your  keeping  the  advertise- 
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“ Well,  the  fact  is,  there  is  a translation  appended  in 
English.” 

‘‘  I should  very  much  like  to  hear  it,”  said  Rosa  hesi- 
tatingly. 

There  is  no  harm  in  your  doing  so,”  said  my  uncle  : 
^Tt  is  a curious  trade-document,  that  is  all. — Read  it, 
Manny.” 

iVnd  I read  it  accordingly. 

Achen  Tea  Chinchen^  a lineal  descendant  of  Coupe 
Boi  Roche  Chinchen^  the  celebrated  sculptor  and  carver  m 
woody  whOy  through  his  um'emittmg  studies  to  promote 
ratio7ial  religious  worshipy  has  been  ho?ioured  with  the  com- 
niands  of  emperorSy  khigSy  a7id  rajahs  of  the  Tasty  a7id 
supplied  thc77i  with  superior  idols  for  public  a7id  do77iestic 
worshipy  7WW  htmbly  offer  77iy  services  m the  sa77ie  theologi- 
cal Ime ; havmg  travelled  at  a vast  expensey  a7id  perfected 
myself  m a7iato77iyy  a7id  m copy  mg  the  77iost  graceful  atti- 
tudes of  the  hu77ia7i  figure  imder  Nolleke7is  a7id  Baco7i.  A, 
T.  C.  is  ready  to  execute  to  order  idols  fro77i  twelve  feet  highy 
well  proportio7iedy  down  to  the  size  of  a 77iar77ioset  mo7ikeyy 
or  the  77iost  hideous  mo7ister  that  ca7i  be  supposed  to  mspire 
awe  a7id  reverence  for  rehgi07i.  My  charges  are  moderate: 
For  a7i  Orang-outa7igy  three  feet  highy  j 00'  dollars;  ditto, 

ra77ipa7ity  800  y a SphmXy  400/  a Bull  with  hump  and 
II— 2 
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hor/iSy  650;  and  an  Ass  in  a bray  mg  attitudes  850.  The 
most  durable  materials — granite^  brass^  afid  copper — will  be 
used.  Perishable  wood  shall  never  disgrace  a deity  made  by 
my  hands.  Posterity  7nay  see  the  objects  of  their  fathers' 
devotion  unsullied  by  the  inclemencies  of  the  seasons^  the  em- 
braces of  the  piou^.^  or  their  tears.  Small  idols  for  domestic 
worships  or  made  into  portable  compass  for  pilgrims.  Any 
order  postpaid^  and  accompanied  by  a drawing  or  descrip- 
tion of  the  idoj  will  be  promptly  attended  to  ; provided  that 
one-half  of  the  eocpense  shall  be  first  paidy  and  the  remainder 
secured  by  any  respectable  House  in  Canton.'' 

What  merry  laughs  we  had  over  Mr.  Chinchen’s  circu- 
lar ! How  reluctantly  was  the  ex-maharajah  induced,  by 
the  doctor’s  wiles  and  Rosa’s  smiles,  to  narrate  the  wonders 
of  Bundelbad;  and  how  charmed  we  were  with  them. 
Our  guests  did  not  take  their  departure  till  hours  which, 
considering  what  the  Point  ” hours  usually  were,  might 
be  called  small : ” they  left  us  about  half-past  ten 
o’clock. 

I was  gaily  congratulating  my  uncle  upon  his  talents  as 
a raconteur y and  on  his  improved  looks,  when  I saw  him, 
upon  a sadden,  turn  quite  white — whiter  than  I should 
have  thought  it  possible  for  his  bronzed  cheeks  to  look — 
and  put  his  hand  to  his  side,  as  if  in  pain.  ‘‘It  is  no- 
thing,” said  he,  with  a smile  that  was  meant  to  reassure 
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me  ; ‘‘a  mere  passing  faintness,  that  is  all.”  He  would 
not  hear  of  my  running  out  to  fetch  back  Mr.  Glendell ; 
nor  would  he  retire  to  bed.  “ Make  up  the  fire  a little, 
and  let  us  talk,  Manny.” 

My  dear  uncle,”  urged  I,  “ this  is  not  right ; you 
have  had  talking  enough  and  to  spare  for  to-night.  Why, 
in  all  my  life,  I have  scarcely  heard  so  much  from  you  of 
your  Indian  experiences  as  within  the  last  few  hours.” 
Nevertheless,  Marmy,  I must  say  a few  words  more. 
— Is  Tannajee  gone  to  bed?” 

I went  softly  to  the  Hindu’s  chamber,  and  found  him 
snoring  heavily.  Perhaps  he  was  dreammg  of  sitting  up 
for  his  master  beyond  the  usual  hour,  but  he  certainly 
never  did  it.  He  was  as  useless  in  the  house  as  any  log; 
but  ever  since  that  interview  between  us  in  the  study,  he 
had  ceased  to  be  insolent  in  his  manner.  It  was  indeed 
observed  on  all  sides  what  an  improvement  had  taken 
place  in  him ; and  on  that  slight  ground — such  is  the  ad- 
vantage of  habitual  ill-humour  and  misconduct — he  was 
even  quite  in  favour  with  the  cook. 

“ My  dear  lad,”  began  my  uncle  gravely,  if  I were 
to  die  this  night,  the  only  regret  I should  have  would  be 
in  leaving  you  so  ill  provided  for.” 

That  would  be  fuy  least  cause  of  regret,  uncle." 

I do  believe  you,  Marmy.  And  I,  on  my  part,  love 
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you  so  that  I do  not  repent  of  my  selfishness  in  having 
kept  you  near  me,  though  you  might  have  done  much 
better  for  yourself  away  from  home.’^ 

Your  selfishness,  uncle?’’  I took  up  his  large  brown 
hand,  which  was  far  thinner  than  it  used  to  be,  and  rever- 
ently kissed  it.  Young  as  I Avas,  and  in  love  with  life,  I 
would  have  sacrificed  my  own  existence  to  have  eked  out 
his,  and,  thank  Heaven,  he  knew  it. 

I have  had  a happy  time  here  at  the  Point,  Marmy, 
thanks  to  you ; happier  than  ever  I expected  \ more 
peaceful  than  I ever  deserved.  Yes,  yes ; you  do  not 
know  what  my  life  has  been.  I am  thankful  to  think 
you  have  no  idea  of  such  things.  But  God  is  merciful . 
If  He  chastens  us  here,  it  is  only  for  our  good  hereafter.” 
And  again  he  pressed  his  fingers  to  his  side. 

' I was  alarmed  by  this  action  ; but  much  more  so  by 
his  Avords  and  manner,  which  were  such  as  I had  never 
known  him  use  before. 

He  went  on  to  speak  of  death  and  judgment  in  Avords 
I shall  not  of  course  reproduce  here.  It  Avas  plain  to  me 
that  if  he  had  never  talked  of  such  matters  before,  he  had 
long  had  them  on  his  mind.  He  spoke  Avith  reverence 
and  humility.  I hope,”  said  he  smiling,  that  I shall 
not  be  Aveighed  against  men  like  good  Mr.  Glendell,  but 
that  alloAvances  Avill  be  made  for  an  old  soldier.  But 
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enough  of  myself,  Marmy.  If  I were  to  die  to-night,’' 
repeated  he,  “ there  are  but  fifty  pounds  in  the  world  for 
you  to  keep  house  upon.  In  trying  to  better  ourselves 
of  late,  I have  made  matters  much  worse.  I drew  the 
last  shilling  I had  at  the  bank  out  yesterday ; and  it  all 
lies  in  my  desk,  with  that  Packet  you  wot  of.  When  you 
have  read  its  contents,  you  will  take  counsel  of  your  own 
mind  (for  my  word  is  pledged  for  you,  IMariny,  to  con- 
ceal the  matter)  as  to  whether  you  wish  to  stay  at  the 

Point,  where  }^our  great  attraction  lies Oh  yes,  dear 

lad,  I know  all  about  that,  and  I love  her  as  though  she 
^vere  my  own  child.  Dear,  dear  Rosa ! ” And  to  my 
wonder,  or,  I may  say  awe,  I saw  the  large  tears  rolling 
down  my  uncle’s  cheeks.  To  have  seen  you  two  made 
one,  Marmy,  would  have  been  too  great  a joy  for  such 
as  I have  been  to  witness  ; but  perhaps,  in  time,  it  may 
be  so.  Yet  do  not  risk  her  happiness  by  wedding  on 
mere  Expectations : you  will  know  what  I mean  when 
the  time  comes.  Fifty  pounds,  as  I was  saying,  is  all 
that  is  now  left  from  the  sale  of  my  Indian  jewels;  but 
the  Point  and  the  ground  about  it,  if  you  choose  to  dis.- 
pose  of  them,  will  fetch  some  twelve  hundred  pounds ; 
or  you  can  raise  a part  of  that  sum  on  mortgage,  and  keep 
yourself  here  by  your  pen.  It  is  best  to  trust  to  yourself, 
and  calculate  on  no  contingencies.  Still,  as  you  will  have 
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learned  by  the  time  I speak  of,  you  may  be  one  day  a 
rich  man.  You  will  then  remember  the/^?^?r.” 

My  uncle’s  charity,  considering  his  circumstances,  was 
boundless ; and  every  aged  woman  and  sick  child  in  the 
village  blessed  his  footfall  when  they  heard  it  at  their 
doors.  The  parson  of  the  parish,  of  which  our  hamlet 
was  but  an  outlying  district,  with  no  church,  used  to  call 
him  the  curate  of  Hershell. 

I will  endeavour,  uncle,  all  I can,”  returned  I,  to 
imitate  your  example.” 

No,  no,  Marmy  ; not  mine,  but  Rosa’s.  She  is  always 
good  and  wise.  It  is  in  order  that  you  may  secure  her  for  a 
helpmate  that  I wish,  most  of  all,  that  you  may  inherit  what 
I have  missed. — Listen,  Marmy.  Is  the  door  fast  ? — I am 
not  going  to  divulge  what  I have  promised  to  conceal, 
but  I may  tell  you  this  much  : your  future  prosperity  de- 
pends upon  the  Hindu.  He  is  a bad  man ; and  he  does 
not  like  you,  Marmy.  Still,  you  will  have  a hold  upon  him. 
He  must  never  leave  your  service.  If  he  does  so,  pursue 
him  to  the  ends  of  the  earth ; and  recover  him,  Dead  or 
Alive.  Yes,  Dead  or  Alive,  The  reason  will  have  been 
explained  to  you  in  that  writing  after  my  death ; but  in 
the  meantime,  if  I were  to  become  ill  and  helpless,  look 
to  this.  Tannajee  has  been  on  his  good  behaviour  lately, 
and  that  is  a bad  sign.  I could  not  run  after  him  now 
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across  the  downs/’  said  my  uncle,  with  a sad  smile,  ‘^and 
bring  him  back  by  the  scruff  of  his  neck.” 

‘‘  I,  however,  can  do  so,”  observed  I with  significance. 

“Yes,  I think  he’s  somewhat  afraid  of  you  now,  Marmy ; 
and  that  is  no  bad  thing. — But  there  is  another  danger, 
to  which  you,  who  are  yourself  in  love,  ought  not  to  have 
been  blind  : Tannajee  is  courting  Martha.” 

Ill  as  my  uncle  was,  I was  astonished  at  the  gravity 
with  which  he  made  this  announcement.  For  myself,  I 
could  not  help  laughing  outright.  True,  I had  observed 
that  Martha  and  the  Hindu  had  of  late  been  very  gracious 
towards  one  another : but  I thought  I knew  the  cause. 
“ Why,  until  within  these  last  few  months,  my  dear  uncle,” 
reasoned  I,  “ those  two  have  been  like  cat  and  dog.  Why, 
he’s  almost  a black  man,  and  besides,  our  cook  is  quite 
an  old  woman  ! ” 

“That’s  the  danger,”  said  my  uncle  with  seriousness; 
and  I am  quite  sure  that  his  mind  was  then  reverting  to 
the  princess  who  even  to  so  late  a period  of  life  had 
evinced  her  partiality  to  Europeans.  “ When  a woman 
gets  to  her  age,  she  is  not  particular  about  the  colour  of 
her  husband.” 

Since  our  prosperity  depends  upon  Tannajee,  thought 
I,  we  are  in  a manner  his  heirs,  and  supposing  he  married 
Martha,  and  had  offspring,  that  would  invalidate  our  claims. 
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Blit  I was  not  at  all  apprehensive  of  this  danger,  and  per- 
haps the  idea  of  it  awoke  a smile. 

It  is  no  jesting  matter  this,  Marmy,”  continued  my 
uncle  earnestly,  as  you  will  understand  some  day.  But 
this  marriage  must  not  be.  Indeed,  Tannajee  has  solemnly 

i. 

h promised  to  remain  a bachelor.” 

Then  make  yourself  quite  easy,  my  dear  uncle,”  re- 
plied I with  confidence,  remembering  the  persuasive 
powers  of  my  pistol.  ‘^The  Hindu  shall  keep  his  word, 
you  may  take  mine  for  that.” 

You  must  not  treat  him  ill,  Manny,”  said  my  uncle 
in  low  faint  tones;  ^^and  remember,  you  must  not  be  im- 
patient for  a dead  man’s  shoes.  As  for  me,  my  sand  has 
well  nigh  run  out.  Glendell  knows  it,  my  dear  lad  ; and 
/know  it.” 

“ You  are  tired,  dear  uncle,”  said  I ; you  have  exerted 
yourself  much  this  evening,  and  it  is  long  past  your  usual 
bedtime.” 

‘^No  : no  bed  for  me  to-night.  I could  not  lie  down 
‘ if  I would.”  He  seized  my  hand,  and  griped  it  with  a 
force  I could  not  have  supposed  him  to  possess.  His 
brow  was  damp ; his  face  wore  a look  of  mortal 
agony. 

For  Heaven’s  sake,  uncle,  let  me  send  for  TvTr.  Glen- 


dell. I am  certain  you  are  very  ill.” 
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“ Nay,  Marmy  j I am  past  doctors'  skill,  and  I wish  to 
be  with  you  alone — quite  alone.” 

As  I looked  up  swiftly  at  those  tender  words,  I saw 
something  more  than  my  uncle's  pallid  face — I saw  over 
his  shoulder,  at  the  half-opened  parlour-door,  a pair  of 
gleaming  eyes.  They  were  gone  in  a moment,  but  I felt* 
assured  they  had  been  there  ; that  for  some  time,  long  or 
short,  we  had  not  been  quite  alone,  but  had  had  Tannajee 
for  our  watcher,  and  perhaps  our  audience. 

‘‘  Bring  me  that  nice  arm-chair,  Manny,”  whispered  my 
uncle  feebly — ‘^the  one  you  gave  me. — Bought  with  his 
first  book,  dear  lad,  dear  lad  \ Heaven  bless  him  ! ” 

Before  I could  gently  unloose  his  fingers  from  their 
hold  on  mine,  he  thought  I had  already  left  the  room ; 
his  brain  was  plainly  wandering ; the  noble  ship  was 
breaking  up  before  my  eyes.  Presently,  with  some  dis- 
connected words  of  prayer,  he  sank  into  a doze,  and  then 
I went  out  on  tiptoe,  and  softly  fetched  the  chair.  As  I 
passed  by  Tannajee’s  room,  I noticed  his  door  was  ajar, 
so  I closed  it,  and  in  order  to  stop  further  eaves-dropping, 
turned  the  key,  which  happened  to  be  on  the  outside. 
Brief  as  was  the  period  of  my  absence,  it  seemed  to  me 
that  my  uncle’s  looks  had  already  changed  for  the  worse ; 
but  at  the  slight  noise  I was  obliged  to  make,  he  opened 
his  eyes,  and  smiled, 
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I thought  the  bugle  had  sounded,  Marmy,  and  that  I 
had  obeyed  it,’’  whispered  he.  “ It  is  time  for  the  retreat. 
The  battle  of  life  is  quite  over  with  me.”  And  indeed  it 
seemed  to  be.  Yet,  with  my  help,  he  managed  to  raise 
himself  and  shift  his  limbs  to  the  arm-chair.  A smile  of 
mingled  love  and  gratitude  then  played  upon  his  features 
for  an  instant,  and  as  his  head  fell  slowly  back,  1 heard 
him  softly  murmur  Marmy.” 

I’hat  was  Uncle  Theo’s  last  word. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE  HINDU  FLIES. 

HAD  never  stood  in  the  presence  of  death  before, 
but  my  awe  was  nothing  in  comparison  to  my 
grief,  which  broke  forth  with  such  vehemence 
that  it  aroused  both  the  maid-servants,  whose  terrified 
shrieks,  when  ihey  saw  what  had  happened,  were  shock- 
ing to  hear.  But  their  sorrow  was  at  least  genuine,  and 
I was  glad  to  think  that  I had  made  the  Hindu  secure” 
whose  hypocritic  face  would  have  been  far  more  unwel- 
come to  me  than  their  cries.  After  a while — I know  not 
who  fetched  him — Mr.  Glendell  arrived,  and  ordered  all 
things  duly.  He  was  sincerely  grieved,  though  he  did  not 
show  his  sorrow  in  our  fashion ; use  had  blunted  but  not 
destroyed  his  sympathies.  I always  predicted  that  your 
poor  uncle  would  go  off  in  this  way,”  said  he,  not  without 
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a touch  of  professional  triumph ; then  added  reverently : 
He  was  a great-hearted  man,  my  lad,  and  leaves  not 
his  like  behind  him,  so  far  as  I knowd* 

When  they  had  laid  Uncle  Theo  on  Iris  bed,  they  left  me 
alone  \yith  him,  kneeling  beside  him,  and  sobbing  as  though 
my  heart  would  break,  I know  not  for  how  long.  I remem- 
bered nothing  ; I was  aware  of  nothing,  except  that  my 
father,  brother,  friend,  was  lying  there  dead,  until  a gentle 
hand  wasjaid  upon  my  shoulder,  and  a voice  as  dear  as 
that  which  was  hushed  for  ever  whispered  to  me  that 
I was  not  left  utterly  alone  and  unfriended  even  yet. 

It  was  Rosa,  whom  her  father  had  sent  at  dawn  to 
stanch  the  grief  for  which  he  had  no  other  remedy,  and 
mingling  her  tears  with  mine,  wise  homoeopathist,  she 
thereby  healed  me.  In  that  dread  presence,  I told  her 
how  those  dumb  lips  had  spoken  of  her  last,  and  what 
those  fast-closed  eyes  had  longed  in  vain  to  see.  Not 
with  any  intent.  Heaven  knows,  to  bind  her  heart  to 
mine,  which  was  already  one  with  it  1 I was  thinking  of 
him  only. 

While  we  yet  spoke  of  this,  and  when  it  was  still  very 
early,  Mr.  Glendell  came  and  signed  to  us  to  follow  him 
into  the  parlour.  Marmy,’'  said  he  earnestly,  there 
has  been  enough  of  grief.  It  is  time  to  think  of  the 
wishes  of  the  dead.’' 
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T think  of  nothing  else/'  said  I,  with  my  hand  still 
fast  in  Rosa’s. 

“ But  you  must  bestir  yourself  also.  Did  not  your 
uncle  tell  you  to  keep  the  Hindu  in  your  service  ? Where 
is  Tannajee  ?” 

‘‘  I locked  him  in  his  room  last  night.” 

You  locked  his  door,  but  he  was  not  within.  He 
was  seen  by  the  servants  in  the  passage  at  the  time  your 
uncle  died.  He  only  waited  for  his  death,  I fear,  to  leave 
your  roof.” 

I started  up  and  ran  into  the  study..  The  window  was 
wide  open,  and  it  was  but  a few  feet  from  the  ground.  I 
flew  to  my  uncle’s  desk,  and  there  lay  the  canvas  bag  in 
which  he  used  to  keep  his  money — empty.  The  gold  was 
gone.  I touched  the  little  spring,  and  out  flew  the 
drawer;  but  that  was  empty  also.  Mr.  Glendell  and 

Rosa  had  followed 'me  into  the  room,  and  at  once  per- 
ceived that  some  new  calamity  had  occurred. 

“The  scoundrel  has  robbed  you,  I daresay?”  observed 
the  former  drily. 

“He  has  taken  fifty-pounds,”  said  I;  but  that  is  noth- 
ing. He  has  stolen  the  packet  likewise  that  contains  the 
‘ secret.’  ” 

“ The  devil  he  has  ! ” exclaimed  the  doctor  excitedly. 
“ At  all  events,  it  is  well  he  took  the  money,  for  now  w$ 
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have  the  law  upon  our  side.  You  must  at  once  get  a 
warrant  for  his  apprehension,  my  lad. — Don’t  be  cast 
down  : we’ll  have  him  yet,  depend  upon  it,  Marmy  : he 
can’t  elude  folks’  observation  any  more  than  an  escaped 
orang-outang.  Now  we  see  how  excellent  are  the  ways 
of  nature,  and  why  it  is  he  was  made  so  ugly  ! ” 

Mr.  Glendell  spoke  thus  cheerfully  perhaps,  because  he 
read  in  my  looks  discouragement  or  despair;  but  if  so  he 
was  never  more  mistaken  in  his  life.  He  should  have  seen 
in  them  only  a fixed  resolve.  The  words  of  the  ex- 
maharajah seemed  once  more  to  fall  upon  my  ears  with 
solemn  distinctness:  “Your  future  prosperity  depends 
upon  the  Hindu ; he  must  never  leave  your  service.  If 
he  does  so,  pursue  him  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.” 

I was  but  resolving  within  myseh'  that  henceforth  I 
would  have  no  other  mission  in  life,  no  other  hopes  nor 
fears,  would  know  no  rest,  nor  respite,  nor  enjoyment, 
until  I had  obeyed  my  uncle’s  mandate,  and  laid  my  hand 
upon  the  Hindu  “ Dead  or  Alive.” 


CHAPTER  XV. 

ON  HERSHELL  REEF. 


AS  it  well  for  me  to  leave  to  others,  not  his  kin, 
the  task  of  following  my  beloved  benefactor  to 
the  grave  ? Or  was  it  well  to  neglect  his  last 
commands  during  that  precious  time  in  which  alone  I 
might  be  able  to  obey  them  ? The  delay  of  even  a single 
day  might  offer  to  the  Hindu  an  opportunity  for  flight, 
which  would  place  him  beyond  the  reach  of  my  out- 
stretched arms  for  ever.  On  the  other  hand,  to  quit  that 
roof,  which  had  been  my  happy  home  so  long,  while  its 
late  master  yet  lay  beneath  it,  was  most  abhorrent  to  my 
feelings.  Mr.  Glendell,  as  I expected,  look  the  practical 
view  of  the  matter. 

If  your  poor  uncle  were  dying,  Marmy,  your  presence, 

even  if  you  could  do  him  no  good,  would  be  a comfort  to 
12 
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him  ; and  I would  not  have  had  you  deprive  him  of 
for  any  amount  of  material  profit ; but  since  he  is  dead,  it 
seems  to  me  you  can  do  no  better  service  to  him  than 
that  of  carrying  out  his  express  injunctions.” 

On  the  whole,  my  own  judgment  tallied  with  this  ver- 
dict; but  the  thought  that  it  was  no  longer  my  uncle  who  was 
interested  in  the  recovery  of  the  Hindu,  but  .myself  alone 
— that  the  pursuit  on  which  I-  was  about  to  enter  had  my 
own  advantage  for  its  end,  held  me  still  irresolute.  I 
turned  enquiringly  where  I knew  worldly  prudence  would 
have  no  grain  of  weight  if  loving  duty  were  indeed  in  the 
opposite  scale — to  Rosa. 

It  is  a question  for  yourself  alone  to  answer,  Marmy,” 
said  she  quietly,  “and  not  for  us.  If  you  are  secretly 
aware  that  the  idea  of  personal  profit  chiefly  actuates  you 
to  leave  him  yonder  ” — and  she  pointed  to  the  chamber 
of  death  — “rather  than  his  own  mandate,  then  I should 
bid  you  stay,  for  the  sense  of  such  a misdeed  might  be  a 
ghost  to  haunt  you,  such  as  no  wordly  prosperity  could 
ever  lay.” 

“ I am  quite  conscience  clear,”  said  I earnestly,  “ in 
that  matter,  Rosa.  But  to  leave  him  thus ” 

“ He  is  not  here,  Marmy — he  is  in  heaven,”  answered 
the  young  girl  softly.  “ The  empty  house  of  clay  which 
he  has  quitted  will,  you  may  trust  my  father,  have  due 
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fevefence,  even  though  you  do  not  watch  beside  it ; and 
when  it  is  borne  to  the  grave,  it  shall  not  lack  at  least  two 
true  mourners.” 

I took  her  hand,  and  pressed  it  fondly.  I will  go^ 
Rosa : that  is  the  best  and  wisest  course.  I know  not 
how  long  I may  be  away  ” — I was  going  to  say  from 
home,”  but  the  word  stuck  in  my  throat ; “ the  Point  ” 
seemed  home  no  longer,  now  that  it  had  lost  its  master. 
“ I know  not  whither  this  search  of  mine  may  carry  me — 
perhaps  across  the  seas.  But  I will  find  this  man,  if  he 
is  above  ground  ; so  help  me  Heaven  ! ” 

Amen  ! ” said  the  little  doctor  cheerily.  Folks  may 
say  that  colour  is  but  a matter  of  fancy,  but  I,  for  my 
part,  would  never  knuckle  under  to  a black  man,  nor  yet 
to  a white-brown.  Trust  to  me  and  Rosa  for  having  all 
things  as  you  would  wish  them  to  be  at  Hershell  ; and 
be  off  at  once.  There  is  every  reason  for  haste.  I have 
found  out  from  Martha,  who  is  outrageous  against  the 
Hindu  for  taking  himself  off  at  such  a time,  that  he  has 
spoken  to  her  of  late  about  returning  to  India.  There  is 
a ship,  I know,  about  to  start  from  Daisyport  for  Calcutta, 
and  I should  not  wonder  if  he  tried  to  get  a passage  in 
her.  You  must  catch  him  where  the  warrant  can  run, 
which,  for  all  I know,  it  cannot  do  upon  the  high 
seas.” 
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If  I catch  Sangaree  Tannajee,”  said  I between  my 
teeth,  “ I’ll  answer  for  it  I’ll  bring  him  back,  warrant  or  no 
warrant.  I shall  take  one  of  those  persuaders  with  me 
which  I have  already  found  >so  influential  with  this  scoun- 
drel.” 

^‘That’s  not  right,”  interposed  Rosa  firmly.  ^‘You 
must  only  do  what  tlie  law  empowers  you  to  do.  Suppose 
this  man  is  obstinate,  and  you  are  equally  determined  ? 
Oh,  pray,  pray,  Marmy,  for  my  sake,  do  not  take  your 
pistols.” 

“ Rosa  is  right,”  said  the  doctor  reflectively : you 

might  get  in  a passion  with  the  scoundrel.” 

‘‘I  shall  not  do  that,”  said  I savagely;  I am  past 
passion.” 

Dear  Marmy,”  urged  Rosa  solemnly,  is  it  possible 
you  can  persuade  yourself  you  are  obeying  your  dead 
uncle’s  wishes  in  acting  as  you  propose?  Would  he^  who 
has  borne  with  this  poor  wretch  so  patiently  for  years,  and 
who,  we  almost  may  say,  in  preserving  his  life,  has  just  lost 
his  own,  approve  of  such  a course  of  conduct  as  you  are 
now  contemplating  ? Come ; give  up  this  mere  longing  for 
revenge,  which  belies  your  nature,  Marmy,  and  keep  within 
the  pale  of  right.  Who  are  you,  even  if  you  could  do  so 
with  impunity,  that  you  should  thus  play  the  part  of  a de- 
spot, of  a tyrant,  and  towards  so  despicable  an  object?” 
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I was  wrong,  dear  Rosa,”  said  I ruefully ; “ and  you 
shall  keep  my  pistols  for  me — although  I did  but  intend 
to  frighten  the  rascal  with  an  empty  barrel.” 

But  in  reality  I knew  not  what  I had  intended  to  do, 
and  even  now,  under  the  influence  of  my  darling’s  gentle 
sway,  I was  scarcely  master  of  myself.  The  awful  event 
of  the  last  night  had  of  course  unhinged  me.  It  was  the 
first  time  in  my  life  I had  ever  been  thrown  upon  my  own 
resources.  The  simple  commonplaces  of  home-life,  and 
the  quiet  pursuits  of  literature,  were  about  to  be  suddenly 
exchanged  for — I knew  not  what  poverty,  toil  and  failure  ; 
or  perhaps  for  sudden  affluence,  the  very  source  of  which, 
at  present  hidden  from  me,  I was  as  eager  to  discover  as 
any  lad  in  the  Arabian  tales,  thwarted  by  some  malignant 
Jin. 

And  I was  not  afraid  of  my  Jin  ; I longed  to  meet 
with  him,  that  I might  clutch  him  by  the  throat,  and  bid 
him  disgorge  that  secret,  the  mystery  of  which  seemed  to 
possess  me  wholly,  now  that  it  had  become  by  inheritance 
mine.  Perhaps  1 should  not  soon  have  disentangled 
myself  from  this  web  of  thought,  had  not  Mr.  Glendell 
swept  it  away  from  me  with  : “ The  gig  and  mare  are  at 
the  door,  Manny;  and  my  man  shall  drive  you -first  to 
the  nearest  magistjate,  to  get  the  warrant ; and  then  on 
to  Daisyport” 
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‘‘Thanks,  tlianks,’’  cried  I,  grasping  llie  doctor’s  hand 
— “ Good-bye,  dear  Rosa.” 

Then  I had  one  more  “ good-bye  ” to  say  to  one  who 
could  not  return  it.  I took  my  last  look  at  that  dear  face, 
which  had  always  worn  a smile  for  me  (and  wore  it  yet), 
and  kissed  its  cold  white  lips ; and  hurried  into  the  little 
hall. 

“Here  is  money,  Marmy,”  said  Mr.  Glendell,  putting 
in  my  hand  a well  filled  purse,  “ without  which  the  mare 
cannot  be  made  to  go  : we  will  square  accounts  at  another 
time.” 

I had  actually  been  about  to  start  without  a single 
sixpence. 

“ Master  Marmy,  Master  Marmy,  you’ve  forgotten  your 
luggage,”  cried  Martha,  running  out  with  a carpet-bag, 
into  which,  by  Rosa’s  orders,  she  had  put  a few  things,  as 
I climbed  into  the  gig.  “ And  here’s  some  of  your  poor 
uncle’s  wraps,  as  he’ll  never  want  more  j for  you’ll  find  it 
main  cold  upon  the  downs.” 

And  it  was  cold.  The  north-east  wind  blew  upon 
the  high  and  open  down-land  with  a force  that  the  game 
little  mare  could  scarcely  make  head  against,  and  the  view 
to  seaward  showed  a mass  of  tumbling  foam.  But  the 
sharp  coolness  was  pleasant  to  my  fevered  brow,  and  light- 
ened my  laden  brain.  For  the  first  time  since  the  previous 
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night,  I began  to  think  clearly.  The  visit  to  the  magistrate 
also  did  me  good.  His  cut-and-dried  phrases  of  condolence, 
his  matter-of-fact  questions,  and  even  his  superfluous  advice, 
all  helped  to  bring  me  to  myself  \ and  long  before  we  had 
reached  our  destination,  I had  formed  a definite  plan. 
We  enquired  of  all  whom  we  met  respecting  the  runaway, 
but  could  glean  nothing ; indeed,  he  had  had  so  many 
hours’  start  of  us  that  this  was  hardly  to  be  expected. 
But  my  first  question  at  the  inn,  where  we  put  up — the 
same  at  which  I had  dined  with  the  fascinating  Mr. 
Swete — was  concerning  the  ship  of  which  I had  heard  as 
about  to  leave  the  port  for  India.  The  people  of  the 
hotel  exhibited  the  usual  ignorance  of  their  class  respecting 
anything  not  immediately  connected  with  their  own 
calling ; they  really  could  not  say ; ” but  there  was  a 
local  paper  in  the  coffee-room,  which  would  doubtless 
contain  the  shipping  intelligence  of  the  place.  This 
periodical  was,  however,  mislaid.  I hurried  to  the  docks, 
and  made  my  enquiries  at  head-quarters.  The  Star  of 
the  West  had  sailed  that  morning  for  Calcutta.  It  was  to 
have  started  the  day  before,  but  the  weather  had  been  too 
tempestuous.  True,  it  was  stormy  enough  to-day ; but 
the  wind  had  changed,  which  before  had  been  directly  ad- 
verse to  the  shij)’s  course. 

Had  a passenger — a Hindu — ^joined  the  vessel?” 
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enquired  I,  at  the  very  last  moment  ? ” My  limbs  trem- 
bled as  I asked  this  question,  and  I could  hear  the  beating 
of  my  own  heart.  I should  have  thought  it  would  have, 
been  easy  for  the  most  unobservant  to  perceive  that  my 
business  was  of  the  last  importance  \ but  the  clerk  only 
settled  down  to  his  work  with  a surly  : How  should  I 

know?  This  is  not  the  passenger  department.*^ 

I could  have  leaped  across  the  counter  and  strangled 
him ; but  I managed  to  ask  with  civility  where  the  pas- 
senger department  was.  Next  dock,”  answered  the  man 
with  irritation.  This  Jack  in  office  could,  as  I subse- 
quently learned,  have  answered  my  question  readily 
enough,  but  he  would  not  compromise  his  dignity.  The 
passenger  department  was  an  inferior  branch  of  the  com- 
pany’s offices.  What  unnecessary  suspense  and  pain  does 
man  in  his  brutal  egotism  inflict  upon  his  fellow-creatures  ! 
The  booking-clerk  was,  on  the  other  hand,  a communica- 
tive young  fellow  enough. — “Yes  indeed:  a fat  Hindu 
had  gone  on  board  the  ship  not  an  hour  before  she  set 
sail.  A pretty  voyage  he  was  likely  to  make  of  it.  He 
looked  sea-sick  before  he  started. — When  would  another 
vessel  sail  for  the  same  destination  ? — Oh,  immediately. 
The  consort  of  the  Star  of  the  West  would  start  that  day  fort- 
night.— Couldn’t  say  which  was  the  fastest : all  the  Com- 
pany’s ships  were  fast  ones — clippers.  Didn’t  know  as  to 
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the  state  of  sailing  of  other  companies’  vessels  ; but  he 
knew  one  thing — that  none  of  them  would  catch  the  Star. 
She  had  a great  treasure — as  doubtless  I had  heard — on 

board  : fifty  thousand  pounds  in  gold,  consigned  to 

Very  wretched  and  sick  at  heart,  I left  the  man,  still 
dilating  upon  the  wealth  and  importance  of  the  mercantile 
firm  with  which  he  was  officially  connected,  and  went 
back  to  the  inn.  It  was  almost  my  first  acquaintance  with 
the  world  outside  Hershell  Point,  and  how  selfish  all 
folks  seemed ! I sat  down  at  a table  in  the  huge  coffee- 
room,  and  rested  my  head  on  my  hands,  thinking  how 
vastly  I had  underrated  the  difficulties  of  the  pursuit  in 
which  I was  engaged.  So  long  as  the  Hindu  had  re- 
mained in  England,  I should  have  felt  certain,  sooner  or 
later,  of  laying  hands  upon  him.  His  colour  and  speech 
would  have  isolated  him  from  others,  and  left  an  easy 
trace.  But  thus  to  have  placed  the  seas  between  us  at 
the  outset,  was  to  have  escaped  me  at  once.  I had  not 
really  faced  the  possibility  of  such  a thing,  and  the  stroke 
of  good-fortune  which  had  befallen  him  in  this  unexpected 
manner  fairly  paralysed  me.  It  had  been  all  very  well 
to  vow  to  follow  him  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  but  how 
was  I to  find  him  in  the  wide  waste  of  India. 

You  seem  sad,  Mr.  Marmaduke  Drake,”  said  a quiet 
voice  close  to  my  ear.  It  was  a bantering  voice,  and  I 
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was  not  in  the  humour  for  banter.  I looked  up  angrily, 
and  perceived  that  a stranger  had  seated  himself  at  the 
next  table — a stout  hale  man,  who  had  apparently  taken 
a great  deal  of  port  wine  in  his  time,  and  was  taking  some 
now  with  his  luncheon.  He  was  dressed  neatly  in  black, 
with  a white  tie,  and  yet  he  did  hot  look  like  a cler- 
gyman. 

Sir,”  said  I coldly,  I have  not  the  pleasure  of  your 
acquaintance.” 

Yes,  you  have,”  replied  he  carelessly.  You  have 
had  more — I have  done  business  for  you,  and  never 
charged  you  for  it — a most  unprofessional  proceeding. 
My  name’s  Geoffrey  Moulden.” 

I rose  up  at  once  and  warmly  shook  his  hand.  “ Ex- 
cuse my  ill  manners,  Sir,”  said  I.  I know  no  one  to 
whom  it  more  behoves  me  to  be  courteous.  But  of 
course  I did  not  know  you.  How  came  you  to  know 
me  ? ” 

“The  landlady  told  me  who  you  were.  I am. going 
down  to  spend  a day  or  two  with  Mrs.  Blunt  at  Sandifoid ; 
and  when  I was  ordering  my  trap,  she  said  there  was  a 
young  gentleman  here  from  those  parts.  You  seem  in 
trouble  again,  my  friend..  You  have  had  no  more  busi- 
ness transactions  with  Mr.  Percival  Swete,  I trust  ? ” 

“ No,  indeed,  Sir.  I am  amateur  thief-catching  just 
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now,  and  my  man  has  just  escaped  ] ” and  I told  him  hov/ 
the  Hindu  had  carried  off  the  money  the  previous  night, 
and  was  now  safe  on  board  the  Star  of  the  West, 

“ Well,  fifty  pounds  are  not  worth  taking  a voyage  to 
India  for,”  observed  Mr.  Moulden.  There  is  nothing 
for  it  but  to  go  home  again.  Can  I not  take  you  some 
miles  in  my  conveyance  ? ” 

I hesitated,  unwilling  to  return  home  so  soon  with 
nothing  accomplished.  Yet,  what  could  I do?  The  gig 
had  already  gone  back,  and  Mr.  Moulden’s  offer  was  not 
reasonably  to  be  refused. 

“Come,  Mr.  Drake,”  urged  he  cheerfully ; “it  would 
really  be  a kindness  to  me,  for  besides  the  advantage  of 
your  company,  the  more  ballast  we  have  the  better,  for 
this  wind  seems  strong  enough  to  put  anything  on  four 
wheels  topsy-turvy.” 

The  wind  had  indeed  risen,  till  it  was  well-nigh  a hur- 
ricane. Even  where  we  were,  in  comparative  shelter,  its 
effects  were  visible  enough : the  leafless  trees  swayed 
and  bent ; and  the  snow,  which  had  fallen  lightly  days 
ago,  but,  thanks  to  the  frost,  still  lay  about  here  and  there, 
was  carried  up  into  tire  keen  blue  air,  and  once  more  cast 
upon  the  clean-swept  earth.  But  as  we  left  the  low-lying 
land,  and  climbed  the  downs,  the  blasts  were  terrific, 
Fortunately,  they  came  from  behind^  for  otherwise  we 
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could  not  possibly  have  held  on  our  way.  Conversation;  al- 
though we  were  in  a closed  fly,  was  rendered  impossible, 
and  I was  not  sorry  for  it,  for  I had  not  heart  for  the  blithe 
old  lawyer’s  cheery  talk,  but  was  plunged  in  my  own  sad 
reflections. 

Suddenly,  however,  an  ejaculation  from  my  companion 
made  itself  heard,  and  he  hastily  pushed  down  the  window. 

Look,  look  ! ” cried  he  excitedly.  Great  Heavens, 
what  a sight ! ” 

We  had  by  this  time  reached  the  summit  of  the  downs, 
only  a mile  or  two  above  the  Point,  and  the  vast  stretch 
of  ocean  lay  in  view  for  the  first  time.  To  a landsman’s 
eyes,  the  spectacle  must  in  truth  have  been  majestic  : and 
even  to  mine,  well  accustomed  to  the  ocean  in  her  fits  of 
fury,  it  was  wondrous  grand.  The  whole  sea  was  sheeted 
with  foam,  while  Hershell  Bay,  generally  smooth,  except 
in  very  rough  weather,  boiled  like  a cauldron.  On  the 
north-eastern  side,  where  the  reef  lay,  the  spray  spouted 
up  in  floods,  and  the  short  winter  day  was  fast  closing 
in. 

‘‘What  a night  awaits  folks  at  sea,”  exclaimed  the 
kindly  lawyer.  “ It  seems  as  though  no  ship  could  live 
in  such  a whirlpool.” 

The  fly-man  had  stopped,  either  thinking  that  my  com- 
panion’s outspoken  ejaculation  had  been  addressed  to 
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himself,  or  arrested  by  the  spectacle  before  him,  which 
was  indeed  unparalleled  even  on  that  coast. 

“ There  is  a ship,  gentlemen,”  cried  he,  for  an  instant 
leaving  hold  of  his  hat  to  point  seaward  with  his  whip. 
Poor  souls  ! ” 

I see  no  sail,  Mr.  Drake,”  exclaimed  the  lawyer  im- 
patiently. ‘‘You  have  younger  eyes,  can  you  see  any  ? ” 
“No  sail  could  stand  for  a second  in  this  tempest,  Mr. 
Moulden,”  answered  I ; “it  would  be  blown  to  ribbons  : 
the  vessel  will  be  scudding  under  bare  poles.  Yes,  there 
she  is  : and — God  help  them — she  is  going  straight  on 
the  reef.” 

“ Can  we  not  warn  them — can  we  make  no  signal  ? ” 
enquired  my  companion,  who  had  now  got  out  of  the  con- 
veyance, and  was  standing  with  myself  and  the  driver 
under  the  lee  of  it,  as  it  were.  “ Can  nothing  be  done  ? ” 

“ Nothing,”  said  I solemnly,  for  had  I not  seen  a dozen 
noble  ships  in  a similar  strait,  although  never  perhaps  in 
one  so  desperate.  “ They  know  their  danger  better  than 
we  do.  - Look ! she  drifts  no  longer ; they  have  thrown 
their  anchors  out.” 

“ Then  she  is  saved,”  exclaimed  the  lawyer.  “ I would 
give  a thousand  pounds  to  see  her  saved.” 

“ If  her  anchors  hold,”  observed  I gloomily ; “ but  they 
will  not  hold ; I know  that  ground  so  well.” 
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They  ‘ue  tSfa-gging  already,  Sir,'’  said  the  fly-man,  ^vhO 
was  making  a telescope  of  his  hands.  And,  indeed,  we 
could  see  her  sensibly  drawing  nearer  and  nearer  to  her 
doom. 

“Let  us  get  on  towards  the  sea,”  cried  Mr.  Moulden. 
“ I cannot  go  to  Sandiford  while  this  is  taking  place.  ] 
will  go  with  you,  Mr.  Drake.” 

“Alas  Sir,”  said  I,  “my  house  cannot  now  receive  a 
guest,  or  I should  say  welcome.  But  we  can  get  down  to 
the  beach,  of  course,  if  that  is  your  wish.” 

So  the 'fly-man  drove  to  the  first  zigzag,  where  we  left 
him  and  the  horses  in  comparative  shelter  from  the  fury 
of  the  wind,  and  hurried  down  to  the  shore.  This  was 
already  lined  with  Hershell  men,  and  among  them  Mr. 
Glendell,  who  had  a telescope.  He  was  too  humane  a 
man  to  think  of  anything  save  the  peril  of  the  poor  souls 
before  his  eyes,  and  he  only  grasped  my  hand  without 
questioning  me. 

“ Is  there  no  hope  ? ” said  I. 

“ No,  none,”  answered  he,  “ as  you  may  see  and  he 
handed  me  his  glass. 

The  vessel,  which  was  a very  large  one,  was  now  within 
a few  feet  only  of  the  reef.  Upon  its  decks  the  few  sailors 
who  had  not  been  swept  off  by  the  huge  seas  were  en- 
gaged in  cutting  away  ihe  masts,  of  which  there  were 
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tfiree,  and  the  rigging.  The  ship  soon  tumbled  about  a 
mere  hull  in  the  trough  or  on  the  summit  of  the  waves. 

I offered  the  telescope  to  the  lawyer,  but  his  hands 
trembled  so  excessively  that  he  could  see  nothing  through 
it.  I am  glad  I don’t  live  here,”  said  he  tvith  agitation, 
to  see  such  sights  as  this  1 ” 

The  men  about  us  were  looking  on  gravely  enough,  but 
without  any  passionate  excitement. 

I never  knew  a storm  like  this,”  answered  Mr.  Glen- 
dell  ; nor  the  wreck  of  so  great  a vessel.  She  must 
have  a great  many  souls  on  board.  I fear  we  only  see  a 
few ; the  rest  are  below.” 

“ Where  is  Rosa  ? ” enquired  I. 

Getting  all  things  ready,  in  case  we  can  be  of  any 
help;  but  they  will  not  be  needed.  Nothing  with  life 
could  come  ashore  in  such  a sea  as  this.” 

‘‘There  she  goes,  stern  foremost,”  cried  a man  beside 
us. 

“ What ! gone  down  ? ” exclaimed  the  lawyer.  “ Surely 
I see  her  yet.” 

“No,  Sir  ; gone  on  the  reef.” 

“ ni  give  a hundred  pounds,”  cried  Mr.  Moulden,  “ to 
the  man  who  takes  a rope  out  to  that  ship.” 

“No  man  without  wings  could  do  it.  Sir,”  returned  the 
/isherman  quietly.  W^e  were  standing  under  the  cliff  in 
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comparative  shelter,  and  could  converse  easily  enougli, 
because  the  wind  was  blowing  aslant  from  off  the  land, 
and  right  on  to  the  reef.  “ It  is  now  only  a question  of  a 
few  minutes.  When  her  cable  parted,  her  last  hope  was 
gone.  See,  she  is  coming  broadside  on  ! There — now  she 
is  gone  ! ” And  yonder,  true  enough,  there  was  now  no 
object  to  be  seen  save  the  wild  waves,  leaping  and 
roaring,  as  though  exulting  over  their  captured  prey. 

“ It  is  all  over,’'  said  Mr.  Glendell  reverently.  ‘‘  God 
help  them ! ” 

What ! must  they  all  drown?  ” 

Ay,  all.  Sir,”  said  the  fisherman.  By  to-morrow 
morn,  there  will  be  plenty  come  ashore,  most  like ; but 
they  will  be  dead  men.” 

“ It  was  a fine  ship,  too.” 

Do  you  know  what  ship  it  was?”  asked  I,  with  a 
selfish  heart-throb. 

Yes  ; I know  her  well ; she  was  an  Indiaman — the 
Star  of  the  West,  She  came  round  from  Daisyport  only 
this  very  morning.” 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

LEFT  ALONE. 

HAT  a day  had  I just  passed  ! What  an  eight 
and  forty  hours  of  sleepless  anxiety,  and  bitter 
loss,  and  then  of  loss  again,  though  of  another 
sort,  and  again  of  vain  pursuit,  ending  in  that  tragedy  of 
shipwreck.  And  now  that  Mr.  Moulden  had  gone  on 
his  way  to  Sandiford,  and  I was  to  return  to  my  desolate 
horne  with  what  it  held,  the  Thing  that  was  no  more  my 
dear,  kind,  noble  Uncle  Theo,  a cold  shudder  crossed 
over  me.  Mr.  Glendell  said  : “You  must  come  with  me 
to-night,  Marmy,  else  you  will  want  nursing.’^  I knew 
that  he  spoke  the  truth.  This  sudden  change  from  the 
quiet  uneventful  life  in  which  every  day  repeated  itself, 
had  been  too  much  for  me.  Until  I had  taken  some 
food,  the  doctor  would  not  allow  me  to  enter  upon  the 
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subject  of  my  late  expedition,  and  even  then  he  was 
against  it;  only  Rosa,  who  was  a wiser  physician  than 
himself  where  the  mind  was  concerned,  contended,  as  I 
afterwards  found  out,  that  it  was  better  for  me  to  say  my 
say.  - , 

Well,”  said  the  doctor,  musing,  when  I had  finished 
my  story,  ‘^it  is  so  far  satisfactory  that  the  matter  is  .over: 
there  is  no  more  suspense  to  be  endured.  The  Hindu, 
poor  devil,  has  escaped  us,  and  there’s  an  end.  So 
now,  early  as  it  is,  go  to  bed,  Marmy;  and  if  you  can 
sleep  four  and  twenty  hours,  so  much  the  better.” 

I did  as  I was  bid — it  seemed  so  pleasant  to  me  to  be 
directed — to  be  no  longer  dependent  on  myself  alone ; 
and,  although  my  rest  was  troubled  with  hideous  dreams, 

I did  sleep  until  after  daybreak.  Then  I arose,  and  find- 
ing that  my  host  had  already  gone  down  to  the  beach,  I 
followed  him.  The  shore  was  strewn  with  spars  and 
timbers ; but  the  sea,  after  its  day  of  fury,  had  sunk  to 
almost  a dead  calm ; in  the  still  blue  air,  one  could  hear 
the  voices  of  the  men  who  thronged  the  shore,  in  almost 
as  great  numbers  as  the  previous  night,  for  a great  dis- 
tance : some  were  in  boats  at  the  end  of  the  reef,  above 
the  very  place  where  the  great  ship  had  gone  down ; but 
most  of  them  were  looking  for  what  had  been  cast  ashore, 
as  usual. 
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^^lie  would  be  a good  haul,”  said  one  to  another; 
‘‘  and  a deal  more  worth  having,  if  we  could  find  him, 
than  ever  he  was  when  alive.” 

You  may  say  that,”  answered  the  other.  His 
master  was  a very  different  sort — God  bless  him.  But 
how  strange  it  was  that  they  two  should  have  gone  and 
died  within  twelve  hours  of  one  another,  eh  ? ” 

“ Ay,  strange  indeed.” 

Of  whom  could  they  be  talking,  unless  of  my  uncle 
and  his  servant  ? I,  listened  eagerly,  but  they  said  no 
more  until  I came  up  with  them. 

‘‘Have  many  bodies  come  on  shore?”  enquired  I. 

“No,  Mr.  Marmaduke;  half-a-dozen  poor  sailors;  and 
that’s  all.  The  passengers,  you  see,  were  under  hatches  ; 
and  they  say  out  yonder  that  the  ship  has  settled  down 
quite  upright,  and  did  not  break  amidships,  as  we 
thought  certain.  I doubt  whether  we  shall  find  him  as 
you’re  looking  for  at  all.” 

“ Him  that  I am  looking  for  ? ” 

“ Yes,  Sir ; the  poor  black  fellow  as  was  Mr.  Braydon’s 
man.  Mr.  Glendell  told  us  as  you  wished  to  have  him 
buried  right  and  proper,  and  has  offered  ten  pounds  to 
whoever  finds  him.” 

I nodded,  but  did  not  speak. 

It  was  clear  that  Mr.  Glendell  did  not  consider  the 
13—2 
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matter  wholly  ended,  as  he  had  endeavoured  to  convince 
me.  There  was  still  a chance  of  finding  the  Hindu’s 
body,  and  with  it  the  secret.  At  this  idea  I seemed  to 
feel  new  life.  Action,  at  all  events  for  the  nonce,  lay 
now  before  me,  not  merely  barren  regret  and  choking 
grief.  Had  not  my  uncle  enjoined  on  me  to  recover 
Sangaree  Tannajee  dead  or  alive  t 

Presently,  I saw  Mr.  Glendell  searching  with  the  rest, 
and  began  to  thank  him  for  his  forethought  in  the  mat- 
ter. ‘‘It  would  indeed  be  a comfort  to  me,”  said  I,  “if 
the  corpse  should  be  found ; and  besides,  although  you 
could  not  have  known  it,  the  packet  was  wrapped  in 
sealskin,  so  that  the  salt  water  will  not  hurt  what  it 
contains.” 

* “ That’s  well,”  returned  the  doctor  3 but  by  no  means 
with  the  satisfaction  I had  expected  from  him,  since  he 
had  been  of  late  so  eager  about  the  secret.  “We  can 
but  do  our  best ; in  a few  hours  the  thing  must  be 
decided  one  way  or  the  other.” 

“ Why  in  so  short  a time  ? ” enquired  I,  for  I knew 
that  bodies  would  often  come  ashore  for  many  days,  and 
even  weeks,  after  such  shipwrecks. 

“ Well,  this  is  a curious  case,  Marmy  3 the  vessel  has 
gone  down  at  the  very  extremity  of  the  reef,  and  almost 
outside  it,  so  that  when  she  breaks  up,  all  she  contains 
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may  go  hither  and  thither,  and  not  necessarily  come  into 
the  bay.*’ 

^‘And  if  what  we  look  for  did  come,”  said  I,  un- 
able to  repress  a shudder,  it  would,  I suppose,  after  a 
very  few  days,  be  totally  unrecognisable,  no  matter  how 
great  was  the  diversity  from  its  fellows  while  in  life  } ” 

‘‘  Why,  yes  ; you  know  yourself  what  difficulties  there 
have  been  here  in  the  matter  of  identification.  Two 
mothers  claiming  the  same  body  as  that  of  their  drowned 
son,  and  so  forth,”  observed  the  doctor  coolly.  ‘‘The 
features  of  the  dead,  in  this  country  at  least,  are  not 
generally  recognisable  after  eight  and  forty  hours.  I re- 
member, in  the  hospital  in  which  I learned  my  trade, 
there  was  a leather  body  which  was  sworn  to  once  or 
twice  by  enthusiastic  witnesses.  There  is  nothing  which 
more  requires,  and  less  often  receives,  a cool  judgment 
than  the  identification  of  the  dead.  But  I am  speaking, 
of  course,  of  bodies  which  have  been  exposed  to  atmos- 
pheric influences ; the  sea  is  a great  antiseptic,  and  as 
long  as  the  subject  is  kept  under  water ” 

The  doctor,  diffuse  only  upon  professional  subjects, 
would  doubtless  have  extended  his  lecture  considerably, 
but  that  at  this  moment  a number  of  fishermen  began  to 
run  together  towards  one  part  of  the  beach,  and  we  could 
see  some  huge  object  floating  towards  them. 
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Good  Heavens  ! it’s  some  poor  woman,’*  ejaculated 
the  doctor. 

Then  a great  shout  of  laughter  broke  from  the  men  : it 
jarred  discordantly  enough,  as  may  well  be  supposed, 
upon  such  a scene,  and  I felt  hot  with  shame  and  anger. 

The  brutal  scoundrels  ! ” said  the  little  doctor  fiercely ; 
and  off  we  both  ran  to  the  spot  in  question.  We  could 
scarceLy  believe  our  ears  when  we  heard,  as  we  drew 
near,  the  shouts  of  mirth  repeated  \ for  Hershell  folks, 
although  used  enough  to  such  spectacles,  were  never 
callous,  and  far  less  ruffianly.  Their  own  perils  in  the 
deep  made  them  pitiful  for  the  victims  of  the  sea. 

What  is  it,  men  ? Are  you  mad  ? ” cried  I,  who  had 
outstripped  my  companion. 

Lor  bless  ye,  Mr.  Marmaduke ; only  look  at  this. 
We  thought  it  was  some  drowned  fellow-creature,  and  it’s 
only  the  blessed  figure-head.” 

And  indeed  there  was  the  huge  female  figure  which 
had  adorned  the  prow  of  the  sunk  ship,  comparatively 
uninjured — for  the  Indiaman  had  struck,  as  I said,  stern 
foremost — with  Star  of  the  West  carved  beneath  it  in 
large  gold  letters. 

How  Tragedy  and  Comedy  go  hand  in  hand  to- 
gether through  the  world,”  mused  I. 

said  the  doctor:  ‘Hhe  very  observation^  while 
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. speaking  of  Tannajee  and  your  poor  uncle,  Mrs.  Blunt 
made  last  night.’' 

What ! exclaimed  I,  surprised,  did  you  see  her 
last  night  ? " 

The  doctor  looked  confused.  Yes,”  said  he.  I 
thought  it  right  to  ride  over  to  Sandiford,  when  you  had 
gone  to  bed,  to  tell  her  what  had  happened  to  Mr. 
Braydon,  and  about  the  wreck.” 

That  was  very  good  of  you,”  said  I ; “you  think  of 
everything  for  me  ; although,  indeed,  I suppose  it  was 
Rosa  who  thought  of  that  ? ” 

“No;  it  was  entirely  my  own  idea,”  answered  Mr. 
Glendell  carelessly.  “Well,  we  can  do  no  good  here 
that  these  fellows  cannot  do  for  us;  let  us  go  in  to 
breakfast.” 

My  thoughts  were  too  much  occupied  with  weightier 
matters  to  dwell  upon  it  at  that  time,  but  even  then,  it 
seemed  to  me  a very  strange  thing  that  the  doctor, 
who  loved  his  ease,  should,  on  such  a stormy  night, 
have  gone  to  tell  Mrs.  Blunt  what  she  must  needs 
already  have  heard  hours  before  from  the  lips  of 
Mr.  Moulden. 

All  that  day,  and  the  next,  I watched  the  sea  with 
keener  expectation  than  any  wrecker;  but  the  dreadful 
gift  for  which  I looked  with  such  weird  longing  it  refused 
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to  give,  and  we  were  told  that  now  it  would  never  come. 
On  the  third  day,  Mr.  Glendell  had  a long  and  serious 
talk  with  me.  You  are  very  far  from  well,  Marmy,’/ 
said  he;  “you  do  not  eat,  nor,  as  I fear,  sleep.  Is  it 
not  so  ? ” 

“ I do  not  sleep  much,’'  said  I ; “ but  I am  well  and 
strong.” 

“That  is  impossible,  my  friend;  the  state  of  excite- 
ment in  which  you  at  present  subsist  seems  to  you  to  be 
strength,  but  it  is  in  reality  wearing  out  your  stamina, 
and  when  it  leaves  you,  there  will  be  danger.”  He  felt 
my  pulse,  looked  graver  still,  and  shook  his  head. 
“ When  the  wave  of  life  flows  as  yours  does,  Marmy,  it 
strands  a man  almost  like  those  poor  fellows  on  the 
beach  yonder.  I fear  low  fever  for  you  at  the  best.  You 
must  have  quiet ; you  must  indeed.” 

I felt  he  spoke  the  truth,  for  though  I was  not  sensible 
of  fatigue,  I knew  no  rest,  to  be  called  such.  I loathed 
my  food,  and  every  morsel  went  nigh  to  choke  me ; my 
veins  seemed  to  flow  not  with  blood,  but  fire ; but  I also 
felt  that  the  remedy  which  he  proposed  was  utterly  be- 
yond my  reach.  Quiet ! My  brain  was  filled  with 
thoughts  that  pressed  so  close  upon  each  other’s  heels, 
that  there  was  not  a moment’s  space  between  them  : yet 
not  with  thoughts,  but  rather  with  visions,  dreams,  and 
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ghastly  chimeras.  I could  not  think,  in  the  ordinary 
sense,  at  all ; I could  not  have  written  a sentence  of  my 
usual  literary  work,  for  instance,  if  it  had  been  to  save 
my  own  life,  or  recall  that  of  my  beloved  Uncle  Theo. 
Even  Rosa  had  no  power  to  soothe  me. 

‘^1  cannot  but  reproach  myself,”  said  Mr.  Glendell, 

for  my  own  part  in  this  matter ; if  I had  not  been  so 
eager  to  help  you  to  get  back  this  wretched  Hindu,  you 
would  have  been  less  anxious  to  do  so,  and  by  this  time 
have  put  up  with  the  loss.  But  now  you  are  consumed 
with  a vain  longing  for  a secret  which  is  hidden  for  ever 
in  the  depths  of  the  sea.” 

I did  not  attempt  to  gainsay  this.  How  could  I,  whom 
the  first  dawn  of  morning  and  the  last  faint  flush  of  sun- 
set had  found  watching  by  the  calm  and  mocking  deep, 
and  to  whom  all  night  there  appeared  hideous  shapes,  all 
with  some  fantastic  likeness  to  the  form  he  spoke  of,  and 
each  with  a finger  at  its  lips  ! If  ever  there  was  a haunted 
wretch,  it  was  I. 

“Now,  look  you,  Marmy,”  continued  the  doctor;  “if 
you  do  not  wish  myself  and  Rosa — for  it  was  she  who 
finally  decided  you  upon  undertaking  this  idle  search, 
and  she  regrets  it  as  bitterly  as  I do — to  have  your  ill- 
ness on  our  consciences,  you  will  do  your  best  to  face 
this  matter  like  a man.  While  there  was  hope,  I clung 
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to  it  as  closely  as  did  you.  I confess  that  I was  bitten 
with  the  mystery  that  hung  about  that  wretched  creature, 
and  would  have  given  much,  especially  of  late,  to  solve 
it.  But  now  that  there  is  no  hope,  I bow  to  Fate’s 
decree.  It  is  foolish,  it  is  wicked  to  oppose  oneself 
to  that.  From  henceforth,  I think  no  more  of  Sangaree 
Tannajee  and  the  secret,  which  is  buried  with  him  for 
ever.  I will  not  speak  of  him  more,  nor  suffer  others 
beneath  my  roof  to  do  so  : and  to-morrow,  when  we  have 
laid  your  dear  good  uncle  in  his  grave,  I leave  this  place, 
to  spend  a month  in  town,  whither  business  calls  me,  and 
I shall  take  you  with  me.” 

Then  ensued  the  nearest  approach  to  a quarrel  that 
ever  took  place  between  myself  and  good  Mr.  GlendelL 
I felt  the  force  of  his  reasoning,  and  I gave  him  every 
credit  for  his  excellent  intention,'  but  I knew  better  than 
he  did  the  disease  that  was  in  my  own  mind,  and  how 
powerless  would  be  his  remedy  to  cure  it.  Nay,  I was 
well  convinced  that  to  tear  myself  away  from  Hershell 
just  now  would  only  be  to  aggravate  my  symptoms.  It 
was  at  the  doctor’s  house,  which  was  inland,  that,  not- 
withstanding Rosa’s  presence  there,  I always  felt  worse : 
whereas  by  the  shore,  and  with  my  eyes  fixed  on  the 
deep,  that  had  robbed  me  of  my  secret,  and  held  it  in 
its  bosora^  1 was  more  tranquil.  I cannot  explain  my 
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condition : but  I have  heard  that  some  folks  whose  hopes 
are  centered  in  a Chancery  suit,  are,  however  frail  their 
chance  of  gaining  it,  for  ever  haunting  Lincoln’s  Inn,  as 
though  the  very  locality  where  the  trial  is  pending 
soothes  their  anxiety,  notwithstanding  that  they  only 
hear  bad  news  there  ; and  so  perhaps  it  was  with  myself 
— a baffled  suitor  of  the  unjust  sea.  At  all  events,  T 
was  firmly  determined,  while  the  timbers  of  the  Star  of 
the  West  yet  held  together  beyond  the  reef  yonder, 
beneath  that  treacherous  dimple  of  the  smiling  deep — 
for  both  days  and  nights  were  now  summer-like  in  their 
calm — to  remain  at  Hershell,  nothwithstanding  I was  in- 
formed on  all  hands  that  when  the  ship  did  break  up,  it 
was  certain,  from  her  situation,  that  should  any  bodies  be 
still  in  her,  they  would  drift  seaward,  and  never  come  to 
shore. 

I was  therefore  adamant  to  all  the  doctor’s  appeals, 
though,  when  persuasion  failed,  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
use  sharpness.  To  Rosa  (as  I afterwards  learned)  he 
even  said : Unless  we  take  him  with  us,  when  we  come 

back  we  shall  have  to  tend  a madman ; ” whereby  of 
course  he  secured  her  most  earnest  co-operation  in  his 
efforts.  But  all  failed.  At  home  I was  resolved  for  the 
present  to  stay.  And  after  we  had  reverently  laid  de  ir 
XJnde  Theo  in  his  last  resting-place,  Mr.  Glendell  ai>J 
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Rosa  started  for  town,  leaving  me  alone  at  the  Point,  to 
which  I had  now  returned. 

How  little  I guessed  what  a change  was  to  take 
place  in  me,  and  in  life’s  prospects,  before  I beheld 
them  again ! 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

MY  AMPHIBIOUS  FRIEND. 

AM  now  coming  to  an  event,  with  the  narration 
of  which,  since  the  experience  happens  only 
to  very  few  persons,  and  those  of  an  illiterate 
sort,  I might  hope,  from  its  very  rarity,  to  interest  my 
readers ; but,  unfortunately,  circumstances  unqualified  me 
for  the  task  of  description.  Had  the  event  occurred  to 
me  a few  days  earlier  in  my  little  life-story,  I venture  to 
think  I might  have  related  it  to  an  audience  that  would 
not  have  refused  me  their  attention  ; or,  had  it  happened 
later — supposing  that  nature  had  exerted  her  healing 
forces,  and  made  me  myself  again — then  also  I might 
have  succeeded.  But  if,  at  the  period  of  which  I speak, 
my  mind  was  not  absolutely  off  its  balance,  it  was  worn 
and  weak,  disturbed  by  vague  desires,  and  altogether  ui> 
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fitted  for  receiving  or  retaining  impressions  howevef 
striking. 

On  the  afternoon  which  first  found  me  alone  at  Her-  . 
shell  Point,  and  within  an  hour  or  two  of  the  burial  of  its 
late  master,  1 was  sitting  in  his  deserted  chamber,  looking 
as  usual  out  to  sea,  when,  among  the  well-known  objects 
in  the  bay,  I suddenly  perceived  a new  one.  A small 
sloop  had  rounded  the  extremity  of  the  reef,  and  cast 
anchor  immediately ' over  the  spot  where  the  Indiaman 
lay  sunk.  I had  myself  visited  the  place  in  a small 
boat,  and  gazed  down  with  a beating  heart  through  the 
still  blue  deep  upon  what  the  sailors  had  assured  me  was 
the  veritable  wreck  itself  wedged  upright  between  the 
rocks  almost  in  the  same  position  as  when  she  had  sailed 
upon  the  surface  ; but,  to  my  comparatively  unaccustomed 
eyes,  the  water  had  seemed  a little  darker  in  the  spot  thus 
indicated,  and  that  was  all.  Why  the  sloop  had  stationed 
itself  there,  I could  not  imagine  ; but  it  was  evident,  from 
the  number  of  small  boats  that  were  making  for  it  from 
the  shore,  that  a great  significance  was  attached  to  its 
presence.  I was  out  of  the  house  in  a moment,  and  ran 
down  to  the  shore.  Let  it  not  be  imagined  that  I was 
actuated  with  any  mere'  object  of  curiosity,  or  that  I 
seized  with  avidity  on  any  opportunity  of  forgetting  the 
loss  which  liad  so  rec  mtly  befallen  me.  It  was  because 
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I remembered  it  so  well,  because  I lamented  my  dear 
protector  so  truly,  that  I was  thus  moved.  That  wreck, 
as  I believed,  still  held  the  secret  which  he  had  enjoined 
upon  me  to  become  possessed  of ; and  anything  that 
seemed  to  connect  itself  with  that,  had  an  attraction  for 
me  which  it  is  impossible  to  describe.  An  old  fisherman 
of  my  acquaintance  and  his  son  were  putting  off  just  as  I 
reached  the  beach,  and  I jumped  into  their  boat. 

You  are  going  to  that  sloop  yonder,  are  you  not?^* 
enquired  I. 

“ Ay,  ay.  Sir.  Everybody  seems  to  take  his  look  at 
her,  and  so  why  not  we?  Not  that  she’s  much  of  a craft 
to  look  at  neither,  except  for  what  she  carries.” 

And  what  is  it  she  carries  ? ” 

« Why,  bless  my  soul.  Sir,  don’t  ’ee  know  ? Why, 
they  was  talking  of  nothing  else  this  morning  up  at  the 
Rainbow,  But  I forgot  you  were  otherwise  engaged,  Mr. 
Marmaduke  ; ” and  the  man  pointed  respectfully  to  my 
black  clothes  and  the  deep  band  round  my  sailor’s  cap. 
‘‘  He  was  a kind  soul,  was  your  good  uncle,  and  we  shall 
all  miss  him,  old  and  young,  in  this  place.” 

“ But  the  sloop,”  said  I,  why  is  she  anchored  out 
there,  where  nothing  has  anchored  before  ? ” 

“Well,  Sir,  Lloyds  has  sent  her  down  to  pick  up  the 
pieces.  When  a ship  went  down  in  my  time,  she  was 
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gone,  and  there  was  an  end  of  her ; but  now,  if  she  has 

i 

not  sunk  in  very  deep  water,  and  what  is  known  to  have 
been  in  her  makes  it  worth  while,  they  send  down  a craft 
like  that,  with  divers  in  her.’^ 

Divers  ! ” cried  I joyfully;  and  in  a moment  I forgoi 
restless  nights  and  foodless  days,  and  snatching  up  the 
spare  oars  by  my  side,  began  to  aid  the  boatman.  How 
fortunate  it  seemed  that  I had  remained  at  Hershell  now  1 
There  was  surely  a hope,  and  a good  hope,  of  wresting 
from  the  sullen  sea  its  secret  yet. 

You  see.  Sir,”  went  on  the  old  man,  the  Indiaman 
had  treasure  on  board ; they  do  say  fifty  thousand  pounds 
in  gold;  and  luckily  the  weather  has  been  calm,  just  as  if 
wind  and  wave  had  wore  themselves  out  with  that  last 
gale ; so  that,  though  they  have  wasted  precious  time, 
there  is  a chance  of  getting  something  worth  having  out 
of  Davy's  Locker.  They’re  setting  to  work  already,  you 
see.” 

But  although,  with  my  head  turned  half-round,  I was 
watching  the  sloop  earnestly  with  every  oar-stroke,  I could 
see  nothing  save  a bright  gleam  of  the  winter  sun  suddenly 
strike,  as  it  seemed,  the  vessel’s  side,  and  then  become 
quenched  in  the  waves. 

‘‘  That  was  the  diver's  helmet,  Mr.  Marmaduke.  He 


has  just  gone  under.” 
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In  a few  minutes  or  two,  then,  that  man,  whom  I had 
just  seen  disappear  beneath  the  sea,  would  visit  the  wreck, 
would  doubtless  go  on  board  of  it— if  one  might  so  speak 
of  what  was  under  the  water — would  perhaps  even  see 
the  very  thing  of  which  I was  in  search,  and  which  I 
would  have  given  ten  years  of  my  life  to  stand  face  to  , 
face  with!  I could  hear  my  heart  beat  between  the 
pulses  of  the  oars. 

We  were  received,  though  not  very  willingly,  on  board 
the  sloop  ; the  number  of  visitors  had  somewhat  interfered 
with  the  operations  ; half  the  inhabitants  of  the  little 
hamlet  were  standing  on  her  deck,  looking  on  with 
wonder  at  the  mechanical  contrivances,  or  watching  at 
the  ship’s  side  for  the  return  of  the  diver,  with  scarcely 
less  of  awe  than  those  who,  by  the  Pool  of  Bethesda, 
awaited  the  angel’s  advent.  On  the  platform  beside  the 
air-pumps  stood  the  men  whose  mission  it  was  to  minister 
to  the  wants  of  their  comrade  beneath,  to  attend  to  his 
slightest  signal,  to  give  their  undivided  care  of  eye  and 
hand  to  him,  and  to  him  only.  They  were  forbidden  to 
interchange  a word  even  with  one  another,  lest  their 
attention  should  be  diverted  for  that  instant,  which  might 
perchance  be  a fatal  one  to  the  adventurer  below.  For 
my  part,  I could  not  keep  my  eyes  off  the  rounds  of  the 
little  ladder,  which,  fixed  to  the  ship’s  side,  led  down  it  to 
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the  dej)ths  below,  and  had  its  foot  resting  on  the  very 
bottom  of  the  sea.  I could  count,  through  the  clear  blue 
water,  no  less  than  eight  of  these  rounds,  after  which  no- 
thing was  to  be  seen  ; yet  the  man  who  had  just  left  his 
fellows  in  air  and  sunlight,  to  explore  the  unknown  floor 
of  ocean,  had  to  descend  fifty  feet  lower  than  our  sight 
could  reach.  The  Star  of  the  West  had  gone  down  in 
ten-fathom  water. 

We  had  in  reality  scarce  a quarter  of  an  hour  to  wait, 
though  to  me  it  seemed  a weary  time  ere  bubbles  of  air 
began  to  make  their  appearance  on  the  surface,  and  then 
a bright,  round,  luminous  mass  pushed  through  it,  .which 
was  the  helmet  of  the  diver.  It  was  a frightful  sight,  that 
exaggerated  likeness  of  a human  head,  with  its  huge 
goggle-eyes  of  glass,  coming  up  from  the  depths  of  the 
sea ; while  the  metal  collar  round  his  neck,  and  the  leads 
about  his  shoulders,  and  the  gray  dripping  garments  that 
clothed  his  lower  limbs,  were  almost  equally  striking.  A 
dagger  was  stuck  in  the  belt  about  his  loins,  and  his  great 
shoes  were  soled  with  lead.  It  took  several  minutes,  and 
more  than  one  valet  dechamhre — each  a grinning  seaman — 
to  disencumber  this  marine  monster  of  his  upper  clothing, 
and  transform  him  into  a creature  of  the  land.  Then  his 
face  showed  an  honest  fellow  enough,  with  nothing  of 
peculiarity  about  it  except  a certain  air  of  gravity  and  de- 
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termination,  that  redeemed  the  commonplaceness  of  the 
features.  He  went  down  the  cabin-stairs  to  make  his  re- 
port to  some  official,  and  then  we  Hershell  folks  were  in- 
formed that  we  had  had  our  treat,  and  must  now  depart,  for 
that  our  presence  interfered  with  business.  There  were 
coils  of  gutta-percha  looking  tubes,  and  things  more  deli- 
cate than  are  usually  found  on  shipboard,  strewed  all 
about  the  deck,  and  perhaps  it  was  feared  some  damage 
might  be  done.  But  while  the  rest  of  the  visitors  obeyed 
and  took  to  their  boats,  I spoke  a few  words  with  one  in 
authority,  and  added  thereto  a golden  reason  for  my  re- 
maining where  I was ; and  the  old  fisherman,  having  also 
explained  that  I was  a young  gentleman  of  distinction, 
and  the  proprietor  of  the  mansion  in  the  foreground,  I 
was  presently  made  welcome  enough  by  the  skipper  him- 
self. 

It  seemed,  by  the  report  of  the  diver,  that  the  India- 
man  stood  really  almost  upright  and  fast  between  certain 
rocks,  but  had  been  so  beaten  about  by  the  fury  of  the 
storm,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  effect  an  entrance ; 
and  for  this  purpose,  when  he  took  his  second  4rip,  he 
carried  an  axe  with  him,  which  rendered  his  appearance 
still  more  formidable.  I had  made  this  man  also  my 
friend,  by  adding  another  metallic  substance  to  the 

various  weights  with  which  he  was  furnished,  and  had 
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given  him  to  understand  that  a true  narration  of  all  that 
he  found  on  board  the  sunk  ship  would  be  well  remuner- 
ated. On  this  occasion,  he  remained  under  water  for  a 
considerable  time,  and  when  his  helmet  was  removed,- 
appeared  greatly  exhausted.  He  had  entered  the  India- 
man,  but  had  been  unable  to  make  his  way  to  the  strong 
room,  the  reasons  for  which  he  gawe  at  length  to  his 
superior.  When  I pressed  him  for  details  upon  other 
points,  he  said  that  was  not  the  time  for  spinning  yarns ; 
and  when  the  others  asked  him  how  he  had  fared,  he  re- 
plied surlily  that  it  was  altogether  an  ugly  job.  It  seemed 
that  he  was  a good  deal  put  out  by  having  to  undertake 
the  adventure  alone — a mate  who  had  promised  to  work 
with  him  having  broken  faith  at  the  last  moment  Having 
made  a third  trip,  as  fruitless  as  the  other  two,  he  re- 
sisted all  solicitation  to  make  another  that  day,  and  the 
weather  still  holding  calm,  it  was  arranged  that  the  next 
descent  was  to  be  made  at  sunrise. 

I am  going  ashore,  young  Sir,  for  the  night,’'  said  he, 
‘Hor  I am  a landsman  when  I am  not  under  water;  and 
if  you  choose  to  come  and  stand  a pot  and  a pipe  at  the 
inn,  I can  then  tell  you  my  story.” 

Nay,”  said  I,  ^^you  shall  lodge  at  my  house  yonder, 
and  be  welcome  to  all  that  it  affords.”  For,  indeed,  there 
was  no  other  human  being  whom  I was  just  then  so  in- 
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dined  to  greet  as  guest  as  the  man  who  had  explored  that 
sunken  ship,  and  doubtless  come  face  to  face  with  its 
drowned  company. 

So,  within  an  hour  or  two,  John  Dewsnap,  this  new 
amphibious  acquaintance  of  mine,  was  sitting  with  me 
after  dinner  in  the  study  at  the  Point,  with  one  of  those 
cheroots  between  his  lips  which  master  and  man  had 
been  wont  to  prize  so  highly,  but  which  neither  was  to 
smoke  again.  Curiously  enough,  now  that  I was  free  to 
ask  any  questions  I pleased  regarding  that  matter  which 
was  so  near  to  my  heart  that  for  the  present  it  almost 
ousted  loving  regret  itself,  I felt  averse  to  the  subject ; 
or  perhaps  rather,  I feared  to  put  the  enquiry  direct,  an 
answer  to  which  in  the  negative  would  have  crushed  all 
my  hopes  at  once.  I preferred  to  encourage  my  com- 
panion to  talk  of  his  experiences  elsewhere  than  on  Her- 
shell  Reef ; and  certainly  they  were  strange  enough,  and 
would,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  have  interested  me 
deeply.  My  eyes  were  fixed  earnestly  upon  the  speaker  j 
I scanned  with  the  deepest  concern  those  bluff  and  honest 
features,  upon  which  perhaps  the  filmy  eyes  of  the  dead 
Hindu  had  so  lately  been  fixed,  and  he  doubtless  imagined 
me  a wrapt  listener.  But  in  truth  I scarcely  heard  him, 
I remember  dimly  what  he  did  say,  but  I mix  his  various 
weird  adventures  up  one  with  the  other,  so  that  the  whole 
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resembles  the  recollection  of  a nightmare.  There  was 
one  touching  story,  however,  which  survives  the  rest — 
how  on  the  south  coast  somewhere,  when  engaged  upon 
a sunken  emigrant  ship,  which  had  struck  a rock  at  night 
in  smooth  water,  and  gone  down  when  all  the  passengers 
were  sleeping,  he  had  found  a young  woman  lying  peace- 
fully in  her  berth  with  her  long  dishevelled  hair  floating 
like  seaweed  : and  how  he  had  told  of  this  until  the 
rumour  reached  her  betrothed,  a young  officer  of  the 
line,  who  had  come  down  and  put  her  photograph  into 
his  hand,  and  said  : ‘ Is  that  the  girl  you  saw  ? ’ And 
when  he  answered  ^Yes,’  the  young  man  besought  him 
to  cut  off  a lock,  and  bring  it  up  to  him,  as  the  last  token 
of  his  dead  love,  and  to  take  frorn  her  finger  the  ring 
which  he  had  given  her  as  the  sign  of  their  betrothal. 

And  did  you  do  it  ? enquired  I. 

“Well,  Sir,  I cut  the  lock  off;  but  to  despoil  the  dead,  ' 
even  though  it  was  no  robbery,  I dared  not.  You  don’t 
know  what  it  is  to  see  folks  lying  beneath  the  sea,  not 
motionless,  as  on  a death-bed — ah.  Sir ; ” and  a shudder 
ended  the  sentence,  and  Mr.  Dewsnap  took  his  whisky 
and  water  all  at  a gulp,  and  helped  himself  to  more. 

“ No,  Mr.  Drake,  mine  is  an  ugly  trade  enough  as  it  is, 
having  to  look  upon  drowned  folks,  without  meddling 
with  them.  I don’t  mind  breaking  into  the  strong  rooms 
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and  getting  out  the  gold  for  my  employers ; but  for  no- 
body on  earth  have  I ever  touched  a drowned  fellow- 
creature,  except  that  once,  to  please  that  poor  young 
fellow,  and  no  money  would  have  tempted  me  to  do 
that.” 

But,  surely,”  urged  I,  if  there  be  anything,  such  as 
important  papers,  for  instance,  which  may  be  even  more 
valuable  than  gold,  and  of  vital  consequence  to  the  living, 
a diver  would  not  hesitate  to  recover  it,  even  though  it 
were  upon  the  person  of  a drowned  man  ? ” 

‘^Some  divers  maybe  would  not,”  answered  my  com- 
panion coldly;  ‘‘but  Jack  Dewsnap  would,  if  I know 
him.  No,  Sir,  it’s  bad  enough  to  go  about  one’s  work 
with  axe  and  rope,  while  such  company  are  looking  on, 
without  having  anything  to  do  with  themP 

“ Are  there  any — any  poor  drowned  folks,”  asked  I 
with  a hesitation  that  my  companion  took  for  fear,  “in 
the  ship  you  went  down  into  to-day  ? ” 

The  diver  nodded.  “Yes,  plenty.  It’s  an  ugly  job, 
as  I told  you.  The  poor  souls  were  under  hatches, 
you  see.  The  passengers,  both  fore  and  aft,  are  down 
below.” 

How  terrible  it  seemed  to  know  that  less  than  half 
a mile  away  there  were  swaying  beneath  the  waves,  in 
the  very  places  built  for  them  to  live  in,  dead  men  and 
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women,  more  numerous,  probably,  than  all  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Hershell  village.  But  it  was  not  only  awe  that 
seized  me  ; I was  devoured  with  the  thought,  that  probably 
within  the  reach  of  this  man’s  hand  lay  the  secret  of  my' 
life.  And  oh,  if  I could  but  persuade  him  to  bring  it 
back  to  me  from  the  depths  of  the  sea  ! 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

IN  ARMOUR. 

) you  happen  to  notice,  Mr.  Dewsnap,  any 
drowned  persons  in  particular  in  either  of 
the  cabins  ? Forgive  me,  if  I give  you  annoy- 
ance in  asking  such  a question ; it  is  not  mere  curiosity 
which  prompts  me,  but  something  very  far  from  that.’^ 

. “ Well,  Sir,  I honestly  tell  you  I don’t  like  to  talk  of 
such  things.  It  seems  to  me  like  telling  something  I 
ought  not  to  tell — the  secret  of  the  sea — as  can  at  any 
moment — by  the  giving  way  of  a valve,  or  the  bursting  of 
a tube,  or  the  inattention  of  them  fellows  above — he  7?iy 
deaths  you  understand.  It  may  be  a superstition,  but  I 
suppose  I have  a right  to  my  own  views ; ” and  my  com- 
panion devoted  himself  to  his  cheroot  in  a manner  which 
I had  known  in  Tannajee  to  mean  high  displeasure. 
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I am  very  sorry,”  said  I,  to  press  you  to  speak  on 
such  a distasteful  matter.  But  you  once,  as  you  told  me 
yourself,  did  a very  kind  action  to  oblige  a fellow-creature, 
and  I cannot  but  think  you  will  do  another.  Just  answer 
me  this,  then — I cannot  say — for  I do  not  know  myself 
— how  much  depends  on  your  reply : Is  there,  or  is  there 
not,  among  the  rest  of  the  drowning  persons  in  that 
Indiaman,  a Hindu  ? ” 

My  companion  smoked  like  a furnace ; then  after  a 
pause,  during  which  my. brain  seemed  on  fire,  and  all  the 
objects  in  the  room  became  indistinct,  he  nodded,  and 
answered  surlily  : Yes  j in  the  fore-cabin.” 

Then,  if  I were  to  give  you  twenty-five  pounds,”  said 
I,  taking  out  my  purse  with  the  money  with  which  Mr. 
Glendell  had  supplied  me  for  this  very  purpose,  though 
under  circumstances  of  which  he  had  little  dreamed, 
would  you  not  take  out  of  that  man’s  waist-belt,  to- 
morrow morning,  a pocket-book  of  sealskin  which  you 
will  find  there,  and  bring  it  to  me  ? ” 

^‘No,  Sir,”  answered  my  companion  resolutely;  nor 
yet  for  twenty-five  hundred  pounds.  And  let  me  add, 
though  I am  a poor  diver,  and  you  are  a young  gentle- 
man, that  you  are  doing  wrong  to  tempt  me  ! ” 

It  cannot  be  wrong,”  urged  I,  “ to  ask  you  to  recover 
what  is  my  own  property.” 
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^^Well,  I can’t  do  it,  Sir.  If  my  mate  weie  here  now, 
he  would  no  more  mind  such  a piece  of  work  than  eating 
his  bread  and  cheese.  Men  are  not  all  made  alike,  you 
see.  But  besides  that,  and  even  if  I could  bring  myself 
to  do  what  you  ask,  I took  an  oath,  when  I cut  the  lock 
of  hair  from  that  poor  girl  (I  seem  to  see  her  now  ^looking 
up  at  me,  as  though  to  ask,  Who  is  this  that  robs  the  dead?), 
that  I would  never  more  touch  a drowned  creature ; and 
I am  not  going  to  break  my  oath  ; so  there’s  an  end.” 
‘Ms  there  any  chance  of  your  mate  joining  you?  ” 

“ Well,  yes,  I dare  say  he’ll  come  when  he’s  had  his  big 
drink  out,  for  that’s  what’s  keeping  him,  I know.  But 
when  he  does  come,  it’s  ten  to  one  the  weather  will  have 
broken  up,  and  perhaps  the  ship  with  it.  I’m  sorry  that 
I can’t  oblige  you.  Sir,  and  I thank  you  for  your  enter- 
tainment ; and  now,  since  my  work  begins  at  sunrise,  I 
must  get  to  bed.” 

“ One  minute,”  said  I earnestly.  “ I am  not  about  to 
ask  you  to  do  violence  to  your  feelings,  and  far  less  to 
break  your  oath.  But  I see  one  way  still  wherein  it 
lies  in  your  power  to  help  me.” 

“ Well,  then.  Sir,  you  may  consider  that  your  request  is 
granted,”  said  my  companion  cheerfully,  “ for  I sliould 
greatly  like  to  be  of  service  to  you.” 

“ I thank  you  warmly,  Mr.  DewsnajD ; but  beside  my 
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gratitude,  I will  gladly  give  you  this  same  sum  of  twenty- 
five  pounds  if  you  will  only  let  me  put  on  your  mate’s 
apparel,  and  go  down  with  you  to-morrow  under  the  sea.” 
‘‘Go  down  with  me!”  ejaculated  my  companion.- 
“ Why  you  don’t  know  what  you  ask  1 I do  not  speak 
of  the  danger,  for  I could  look  after  you  as  to  that,  but 
of  the  fear  of  the  danger.  The  first  walk  under  the  water 
is  no  light  matter,  I can  tell  you,  even  to  rough  fellows 
like  myself ; but  a delicate  young  gentleman  such  as  you 
— why,  you  might  swoon  with  terror ; and  as  for  going 
aboard  that  ship,  and  seeing  the  sights  as  I saw  yester- 
day, why,  it  would  kill  you  outright.” 

“ It  will  kill  me  outright,’^  said  I solemnly,  “ if  you  re- 
fuse this  request  of  mine,  my  good  friend.  If  I look,  as 
you  say,  delicate,  I did  not  do  so  a week  ago,  but  was  as 
strong  as  you  are.  It  is  the  loss  of  that  little  packet  of 
which  I speak  that  has  done  it  all.  I can  neither  sleep 
nor  eat  for  thinking  of  it.  It  contains  all  I have  in  the 
world.  And  as  for  fear,  I cannot  possibly  be  so  much 
afraid  of  anything  as  of  losing  what  it  contains.  Come, 
Mr.  Dewsnap;  you  have  passed  your  promise,  and  I 
think  you  are  not  the  man  to  go  back  from  your  word.” 

“ No ; you  are  right  there.  Sir ; although  if  I had 
known  what  you  were  about  to  ask,  I should  not  have 
been  so  ready  with  my  “yes.”  But  unfortunately  — 
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or  rather,  fortunately  for  you — the  matter  does  not  lie  in 
my  hands  at  all.  The  skipper  would  not  permit  your  at- 
tempting such  an  adventure,  even  if  I consented  to  be 
your  companion.  Otherwise,  since  you  wish  it  so  much, 
and  feel  such  confidence  in  your  own  pluck,  and  offer  so 
handsome  a sum,  I would  have  done  it  to  oblige  you,  I 
would  indeed.” 

If  I have  any  knowledge  of  a man  by  his  looks,”  said 
I,  “ the  skipper  is  not  one  to  get  up  at  sunrise  to  see  you 
over  the  ship’s  side  ; and  as  you  know,  he  sleeps  ashore 
at  the  RainhouK  Let  us  reach  the  sloop  a little  before 
daylight ; so  that  I shall  not  be  recognised,  and  do  you 
clap  my  helmet  on  for  me  in  the  cabin.  Then  who  can 
tell  I am  not  your  expected  mate,  arrived  last  night  ? ” 

Mr.  John  Dewsnap  exhaled  his  tobacco-smoke  very 
slowly,  gave  a wistful  glance  at  the  bank-notes  and  gold 
which  I had  placed  upon  the  table,  and  scratched  his 
head  with  uncommon  violence. 

Well,  that  certainly  is  a knowing  dodge  ! ” exclaimed 
he  with  undisguised  admiration.  “ When  once  the 
helmet’s  on,  as  you  say,  there  is  no  knowing  one  of  us 
magnified  tadpoles  from  another.  Yet,  if  anything  was  to 
happen  to  you — and  it  rnight^  you  know — I should  be 
tried  for  manslaughter.” 

‘‘  You  would  be  tried  Sr  nothing  of  the  kind,  my  good 
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friend,”  returned  I smiling.  “ I go  by  my  own  urgent 
wish ; so  that,  if  anything  were  to  happen,  it  would  be 
suicide.  I take  that  risk  on  my  own  shoulders. — Just 
put  that  money  in  your  pocket  and  go  off  to  bed.” 

‘‘No,  no.  Sir;  I never  receive  my  pay  beforehand; 
and  besides,  if  you  didn’t  come  back  safe  and  sound,  it 
would  be  like  taking  blood-money.  But  there;  Jack 
Dewsnap’s  word  has  been  passed,  and  so  I’ll  risk  it.” 

I wrang  my  companion’s  hand,  and  wished  him  a 
cordial  good-night.  As  for  me,  though  I was  not  afraid 
of  oversleeping  myself,  I did  not  go  to  bed  at  all.  With- 
out the  least  apprehension  that  I was  not  legally  com- 
petent to  do  so,  for  I was  as  ignorant  of  such  matters  as  a 
child,  I made  my  will,  leaving  all  I had  in  the  world  to 
Rosa — that  is,  the  future  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  the 
Point — with  the  exception  of  a legacy  to  each  of  the  two 
servants,  and  something  to  dear  Mrs.  Blunt,  to  show  her 
I had  not  forgotten  her  kindness.  This  document  my 
guest  was  to  witness  before  I started  on  my  perilous 
errand.  Then  I wrote  a long  letter  to  my  darling,  telling 
her  how  irresistibly  I was  impelled  to  undertake  the  coming 
adventure,  and  exonerating  the  diver  all  I could.  I en- 
treated her  not  to  fret  for  long,  even  though  she  should 
never  see  me  again,  and  wished  her,  with  all  my  heart,  a 
worthier  lover.  All  this  took  me  a long  time,  and  longer 
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because  the  fever  of  my  blood  made  me  unfit  forvwriting 
of  any  sort.  My  anxiety  was  such  that  it  seemed  to  me 
now  that  I had  really  not  exaggerated  matters  when  I 
told  the  diver  that  it  would  kill  me  if  I were  to  lose  what  I 
had  so  set  my  heart  upon — the  recovery  of  the  lost  secreU 
Thus  the  night  crept  away;  and  one  hour  and  a half 
before  dawn  I went  to  my  companion’s  room,  and  awoke 
him. 

What ! ” cried  he  with  amazement ; “ and  are  you 
really  in  the  same  mind  this  morning,  Sir,  that  you  were 
in  last  night  ? I did  not  think  that  it  would  have  been 
so,  I assure  you.  Well,  you’re  a good-plucked  one,  at  all 
events,  so  that  I have  the  less  fear  of  you  when  you  and 
I shall  be  among  the  fishes.” 

Seeing  that  I was  still  bent  upon  the  undertaking,  Mr, 
Dewsnap  very  wisely  did  his  best  to  keep  my  spirits  up, 
and  while  we  sat  at  our  early  meal,  began  to  speak  of  the 
affair  before  us  in  quite  a jocular  vein.  He  made  me  eat 
in  spite  of  myself,  and  after  the  meal  he  recommended  a 
glass  of  brandy,  which  seemed  to  do  me  good.  Then  as 
I led  the  way  through  the  darkness  to  the  beach,  he  im- 
pressed upon  me  a few  matters  to  be  observed  during  the 
task  before  us ; all  which  I listened  to  most  attentively  at 
the  time,  but  whereof  I can  recall  little  now,  except  that 
four  pulls  at  the  air-pipe  meant  Haul  up,”  which  he  re- 
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iterated  again  and  again.  “ Whatever  you  forget  when 
the  sea  is  rolling  fathoms  over  you,  be  sure  you  remember 
that'' 

The  idea  thus  presented  so  often  to  my  notice  was  not* 
a pleasant  one,  but  I was  still  firm  of  purpose.  Once 
only,  as  we  pulled  across  the  cold  dark  bay  for  the  sloop’s 
light,  I had  it  on  the  tip  of  my  tongue  to  ask  : Is  there 

any  chance,  Mr.  Dewsnap,  of  your  mate’s  turning  up  this 
morning  ? ” but  I did  not  put  the  question.  I felt  that  it 
would  unhinge  me  to  discuss  that  matter.  I was  wound 
up  to  the  very  last  turn  of  my  mental  machinery ; nor, 
indeed,  need  this  be  wondered  at.  What  were  all  the 
most  trying  dH)iLts  of  youth  compared  with  my  case  ! 
The  first  tooth  out ; the  first  going  to  school ; the  first 
fight ! Or  even,  to  speak  of  the  ordeals  of  later  life,  the 
first  competitive  examination ; the  first  dining  with  a lord 
• — tremendous  essay  for  English  middle-class  adolescence 
— or  the  popping  the  question  to  the  first  Angelina  ! 
How  all  these  pulse-hastening  experiences  fade  to  nothing 
before  that  adventure  that  was  awaiting  7ne — a descent 
into  the  unknown  deep,  to  meet  the  company  of  the  un- 
sheeted dead. 

There  was  no  watch  kept  on  board  the  sloop,  and  we 
clambered  up  into  her  unobserved,  and  went  directly  to 
my  companion’s  cabin,  the  door  of  which  he  made  fast. 
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For,”  said  he,  “ the  hat  you  are  going  to  wear  is  a heavy 
one,  and  you  must  not  put  it  on  until  you’re  obliged.” 
Then  once  more  he  gave  me  my  instructions,  which  I 
repeated  after  him  word  for  word.  Over  my  ordinary 
clothes,  I pulled  on  many  woollen  garments  ere  I stepped 
into  the  gray  india-rubber  dress,  all  in  one  piece,  which 
is  the  diver’s  uniform ; this  was  tightly  fastened  around  my 
neck  j and  about  my  wrists,  to  keep  my  sleeves  secure, 
were  placed  tight  india-rubber  rings.  Already  I seemed 
to  feel  by  anticipation  the  oppression  of  the  superincum- 
bent water ; yet  this  part  of  my  apparel  was  light  and 
easy  as  a boating  dress  by  comparison  with  what  was  to 
come. 

Further  operations  were,  however,  for  the  present  sus- 
pended, all  being  ready  now  for  assuming  my  disguise  at 
a moment’s  notice.  The  gray  streak  of  morning  had 
been  stealing  into  the  little  cabin  for  some  time  before 
we  heard  anyone  stirring  aboard  the  sloop ; and  The 
longer  we  wait  the  better,”  said  my  companion,  ‘‘for  the 
more  light  we  shall  have  for  our  work,  and  the  warmer 
will  be  the  water.”  But  all  this  suspense  was  terrible  to 
me,  and  I was  glad  enough  to  swallow  another  dram, 
dmnk,  as  Mr.  Dewsnap  cheerily  said,  “ to  the  success  of 
our  expedition,”  but  of  which  he  doubtless  perceived  I 
had  need. 
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And  yet  I had  only  to  think  of  the  secret  now 
almost  within  my  clutch  to  feel  as  resolved  as  ever  to 
do  or  die. 

Is  not  it  time  to  be  starting  ? ” said  I at  last. 

I will  go  on  deck  and  see,’^  returned  my  companion. 
^‘But  it’s  no  use  your  making  your  appearance  there 
until  all  is  prepared.” 

Will  not  my  voice  be  recognised  ? ” enquired  I doubt- 
fully ; not  that  I feared  that  any  Hershell  men  would  be 
on  board  at  that  early  hour ; but  I was  conscious  that  it 
was  rather  a thin  and  tremulous  voice,  not  so  much  like 
that  of  a professional  diver  as  of  a landsman  who  goes 
under  the  sea  for  the  first  time,  and  hardly  expects  to 
come  up  again. 

‘‘  Whatever  there  is  to  fear,  you  need  not  be  afraid  of 
thatf  answered  Mr.  Dewsnap  smiling.  ^^All  folks  as 
work  under  water  talk  alike,  bless  you ; and  lest  anyone 
should  look  in  while  I am  away,  by-the-bye,  here’s  your 
hat;”  and  first  having  placed  over  my  head  a sort  of 
woollen  nightcap,  he  put  on  my  helmet. — Now,  how 
does  that  fit,  young  gentleman  ? ” 

“It  seems  very  large,”  returned  I,  in  tones  that  not 
even  my  darling  Rosa  could  possibly  have  known  for 
mine.  Indeed,  like  fear  in  Collins’s  Ode  to  the  Passions^ 
I started  at  the  sound  myself  had  made. 
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There,  did  I not  tell  you,”  cried  my  companion, ‘‘that 
all  folks  as  work  under  water  talk  alike  ? ” 

“ I understand  now,”  returned  I,  in  mumbling  grumb- 
ling tones,  which  had  a prolonged  echo. 

Then  left  alone,  I went  to  the  little  looking-glass 
nailed  to  the  cabin’s  side,  and  surveyed  myself  through 
my  huge  glass  spectacles,  each  like  the  bull’s-eye  of  a 
policeman’s  lantern. 

Certainly,  no  man  could  have  identified  me  in  such  a 
costume,  even  if  I were  taken  for  a human  being  at  all. 
My  limbs,  swathed  in  surplus  clothing,  looked  double 
their  usual  size,  and  of  the  most  ungainly  formation  j on 
my  shoulders  was  a sort  of  breast-plate  of  shining  tin 
edged  with  copper,  into  which  was  fitted  by  screws  a 
leathern  jerkin,  enclosing  both  chest  and  back.  So  far, 
I was  cased,  as  it  were,  in  villein’s  armour,  and  trappings 
of  a common  foot-soldier  of  the  middle  ages,  except  for 
the  india-rubber  and  the  leaden  soles  to  my  shoes,  which 
weighed  ten  pounds  apiece.  But  the  knightly  part  of  my 
garb,  the  helmet,  with  its  monstrous  vizor,  was  the  most 
striking  ; its  goggle-eyes  and  huge  dimensions  were  alarm- 
ing even  to  the  wearer.  As  to  the  stories  of  divers  thus 
appareled  being  attacked  by  sharks,  I did  not  believe  one 
word  of  them. 

No  fish  that  swims,  thought  I,  would  venture  to 
IS— 2 
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tackle  such  an  apparition,  or  wag  a fm  at  it,  ex- 
cept in  swift  retreat.  Cooild  any  sight  that  I was 
presently  fated  to  behold  be  possibly  more  formidable 
than  my  own  appearance?  Yet  a long  knife  hung  in  a. 
copper  sheath  by  my  side,  as  though  there  were  really 
enemies  to  be  dreaded.  My  thoughts  were  cut  short  by 
a shudder. 

Even  what  I now  saw  before  me  was  not  so  horrible 
as  what  my  imagination  had  of  late  conceived  and 
my  present  fears  anticipated.  How  merely  grotesque 
was  that  masquerade  of  mine,  in  comparison  with  the 
dread  realities  of  horror  that  awaited  me  ; and  with  that 
idea  for  my  sole  companion,  had  I been  left  for  long,  I 
do  not  know  but  that  my  determination  might  have 
given  way  at  the  last  moment ; but,  fortunately,  the  cabin 
door  opened  at  this  moment,  and  Mr.  Dewsnap  brought 
me  the  welcome  news  that  all  was  prepared.  He  had 
put  on  his  own  uniform  when  he  had  attired  me,  so  that 
there  was  no  need  of  delay.  Only  one  word  more,’* 
said  he,  while  we  are  yet  above  sea.  No  one  yet,  Mr. 
Drake,  has  ever  come  to  harm  while  clad  in  this  dress 
under  English  waters,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  you  will  be 
the  first  victim,  with  a man  who  knows  his  business  like 
Jack  Dewsnap  to  take  care  of  you.” 

I clasped  my  companion’s  hand,  and  thanked  him 
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warmly  for  tlic  good  intention  which  had  prompted  this 
remark;  but  it  was  not  worth  while  to  tell  him  that  I 
scarcely  feared  the  going  beneath  the  sea  at  all  in 
comparison  with  the  sights  that  I might  meet  there. 

Then  we  two  went  up  on  deck. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

THE  SUNK  SHIP. 

ETTER  late  than  never,’^  was  the  observation 
addressed  to  me  by  the  skipper,  as  I came 
on  deck ; and  I grumbled  through  my  vizor 
such  an  assent  as  any  tardy  diver  who  has  no  excuse  for 
his  delay  might  be  supposed  to  give,  If  Dewsnap  had 
chanced  upon  the  Indiaman’s  strong  room  yesterday,  vcu 
would  have  missed  your  wage,  young  man,’^  added  he 
severely.  , 

“ There,  don^t  fash  him  ! ” exclaimed  my  supposed 
mate.  If  he  was  late  for  yesterday,  he’s  in  time  for  to 
day.’' 

At  this  moment,  I felt  what  were  two  enormous  hands 
laid  upon  me  on  chest  and  back,  and  began  to  struggle 
against  what  I thought  was  some  practical  joke,  imposed 
upon  me  by  way  of  punishment. 
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Be  quiet,  mate,’^  cried  Dewsnap  angrily  ; and  donH 
play  the  fool,  now  you  are  come.’’ 

Then  I remembered  that  they  were  but  hanging  about 
my  shoulders  those  huge  weights  of  lead  which  I had  seen 
placed  upon  the  diver  on  the  previous  day,  to  make  him 
sink,  and  I determined  for  the  future  to  remain  silent 
and  sullen,  like  one  who  was  offended,  so  as  to  run  no 
further  risk  of  self-betrayal.  This  resolve,  however,  was 
quite  unnecessary,  for  at  this  moment  somebody  clapped 
a sort  of  glass  box  over  the  mouthpiece  of  my  helmet,  and 
screwed  it  tightly  on,  so  that  I could  neither  hear  nor 
speak.  Moreover,  I was  almost  ceasing  to  breathe,  when 
the  air-pump  began  to  work,  and  supply  me  with  the  vital 
fluid.  These  practical  details,  although  thus  unpleasantly 
forcing  themselves  upon  my  notice,  were  not  unwelcome, 
for  they  prevented  my  thoughts  from  dwelling  on  the 
ordeal  before  me.  Otherwise,  at  this  supreme  moment, 
my  courage,  like  that  of  Bob  Acres,  might  have  oozed  out 
at  my  finger-ends,  which  was  the  only  means  of  egress 
left  for  it.  My  hands  alone  were  in  contact  with  the 
atmosphere ; the  rest  of  my  person  was  swathed  and  pent 
in  like  a mummy — weighted,  too,  as  no  mummy  ever  was, 
so  that,  when  they  signed  to  me  to  approach  the  ladder 
that  led  beneath  the  sea,  I stood  motionless  for  a second, 
and  then  could  hardly  move  ore  leg  before  tlie  other. 
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However,  my  companion,  similarly  accoutred,  was  ].r(i 
ceding  me,  so  that  I was  not  much  noticed.  He  had 
luckily  remembered  to  volunteer  to  carry  the  axe,  or,  I 
am  sure,  with  all  my  natural  activity,  I could  not  have 
made  the  descent  at  all.  Besides  my  air-pipe,  I had  a 
string,  which  was  to  guide  me  to  the  rope-ladder,  in  case 
I lost  my  way  in  the  sea ; but  of  course  it  was  not  my 
intention  to  part  from  my  companion  for  an  instant. 

So  long  as  I was  in'  the  air,  although  I only  felt  it  on 
my  hands,  my  descent  was  comparatively  easy  \ but  as 
soon  as  my  limbs  entered  the  water,  they  began,  notwith- 
standing I was  so  heavily  weighted,  and  the  sea  was 
calm,  to  sway  about,  and  to  be  impelled  upwards  in  a 
surprising  manner. — I have  of  late  read  M.  Esquiros* 
book  on  English  Divers,  and  am  bound  to  say  that  the 
narrative  of  his  own  experience  in  this  matter  is  most  ac- 
curate, and  in  no  way  exaggerated ; but  he  did  not  de- 
send  by  some  fathoms  so  deep  as  I ; and  although  we 
were  both  favoured  with  calm,  my  adventure  was  in 
winter-time,  which  has  never  such  entirely  smooth  seas 
as  summer.  However,  the  experiment  is  sufficiently 
trying  to  the  nerves  under  any  circumstances,  and  how 
severely  so,  may  be  guessed  from  my  laying  any  stress 
upon  such  matters,  who  had  such  far  more  terrible  things 
in  immediate  expectation.  Indeed,  nervously  apprehen- 
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' sive  of  the  latter  as  I was,  I thought  not  of  them  for  the 
space  of  a full  minute,  when  first  I got  beneath  the  sur- 
face, and  saw  the  sunlit  water  weltering  above  my  head. 
The  impulse,  at  that  juncture,  to  return  to  my  own  native 
atmosphere,  and  become,  as.  it  were,  a man  again,  was 
stronger  than  I can  describe.  Nature  herself  seemed 
battling  within  me  against  my  audacious  and  perhaps  im- 
pious project.  There  was  a whirlpool  in  my  brain,  that 
only  did  not  deafen  me  because  I was  deaf  already.  I 
had  voluntarily  resigned  my  powers  of  speech  and  hear- 
ing, and  had  now  cut  my  other  senses  off  from  communi- 
cation with  all  my  kind,  save  that  one  man,  himself  more 
like  a monster,  who  awaited  me  at  the  foot  of  the  ladder. 
I could  still  see,  although,  as  I descended,  the  light  be- 
came more  and  more  obscure,  till  it  was  little  better  than 
twilight.  All,  too,  seemed  insecure  and  uncertain;  the 
rope-ladder  moved  as  I moved,  and  even  when  I at  last 
set  my  feet  upon  the  solid  sea-bottom,  they  were  pushed 
this  way  and  that  way  by  the  movement  of  the  water.  But 
here,  to  my  intense  relief,  I found  my  trusty  companion  : 
he  nodded  his  vast  head,  as  though  he  were  some  dread- 
ful gnome,  who  had  been  commissioned  by  his  marine 
lord  to  bid  me  welcome  to  that  weird  region,  and  patted 
me  approvingly  on  the  shoulders.  He  could  not  take 
my  hand,  because  I was  clutching  hold  of  the  rope-Liddcr 
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with  all  my  might  with  both ; and  there  he  suffered  me 
to  remain  for  a minute  or  two,  until  I got  somewhat  ac- 
customed to  the  situation. 

I peered  around,  and  presently  things  grew  a little  ' 
more  distinct.  I saw  fishes  swimming  slowly  by,  not  at 
all  alarmed,  but  seemingly  a good  deal  interested  in  our 
appearance.  I saw  the  sloop  above  my  head,  and  the 
air- tubes  hanging  down  from  it  to  my  companion  and 
me.  I beheld  the  long-leaved  seaweeds  swaying  and 
curling  like  serpents  beneath  my  feet.  Presently,  I again 
felt  a tap  on  my  shoulder,  and  knew  that  it  was  time — • 
that  all  I had  hitherto  undergone  was  as  nothing  to  the 
experience  that  was  about  to  present  itself.  Then  the 
present  difficulties  at  once  began  to  decrease.  I let  go 
the  ladder,  and  took  one  of  my  companion’s  hands,  by 
help  of  which  I managed  to  shuffle  along  for  a few  paces, 
when  a huge  dark  object  began  to  loom  before  us  through 
the  solid  mist.  It  seemed  to  approach  us  like  some 
monstrous  whale,  but  in  reality  we  were  approaching  it. 

It  had  indeed  once  moved  through  the  waters  swiftly 
enough,  but  it  would  never  do  so  more.  It  seemed  but 
a shapeless  mass,  so  terribly  had  it  been  dealt  with  by 
wind  and  wave  ; but  I knew  at  once  that  it  was  the 
wreck. 

There  was  a breach  almost  in  the  centre,  into  which 
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we  ascended  with  the  utmost  caution.  The  great  peril 
of  the  diver’s  trade  was  now  imminent.  In  exploring 
sunken  ships,  there  is  always  danger  of  the  air-tube  getting 
twisted  round  something,  or  broken  by  a sudden  turn. 
Once  on  what  had  been  the  deck,  but  what  was  now  a 
mere  congeries  of  broken  planks  and  splinters,  one  could 
make  out  the  parts  of  the  vessel ; the  head  could  be 
distinguished  from  the  stern  at  least,  and  in  ,the  place 
where  the  mainmast  had  been,  stood  its  fractured  stump. 
Short  as  was  the  time  since  the  catastrophe  occurred,  sand 
had  intruded  itself  almost  everywhere.  I noticed  all  these 
things  mechanically,  but  did  not  give  them  any  real  at 
tention,  and  almost  forgot  that  I was  under  the  sea  at 
all,  so  overwhelming  was  the  idea  that  I was  about  to  be 
in  the  presence  of  the  unhappy  man  upon  whom,  in  his 
perfidy.  Death  had  fallen  unawares — although,  Heaven 
knows,  my  heart  had  forgiven  him. 

Our  way  lies  here,  to  the  right,”  signed  my  companion 
pointing  to  the  fore-cabin  stairs. 

These  were  not  broken  to  pieces,  like  the  more  exposed 
portions  of  the  vessel,  and  besides,  they  were  edged  with 
some  metal ; but  the  hand-rails  on  both  sides  had  been 
torn  away,  perhaps  by  human  fingers  in  their  last  agony ; 
the  skylight  above  was  also  destroyed,  both  wood  and 
glass,  so  that,  as  we  descended,  we  could  see  almost  as 
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distinctly  as  on  deck.  The  cabin,  large  as  it  was,  seemed 
crowded  with  inmates,  some  on  the  sofas,  sitting  tran- 
quilly enough,  poor  souls  ! others  at  full  length.  A few 
were  lying  on  the  floor ; and  one,  a woman,  with  a child 
in  her  arms,  knelt  in  front  of  us  beseechingly,  as  though 
we  had  come  to  save  them.  So  different  was  all  around 
from  what  I had  expected,  so  real  and  lifelike,  that  it  was 
not  terror  which  seized  me  so  much  as  yearning  pity. 
There  was  nothing  absolutely  terrible  about  the  scene, 
because  there  was  nothing  to  remind  you  that  all  these 
fellow-creatures  were  dead.  Each  figure  had  a slight  but 
perceptible  motion  of  its  own,  produced  by  the  moving  of 
the  water,  so  that  it  was  easy  to  imagine  they  breathed. 
In  some  cases,  indeed,  it  was  only  by  observing  that  they 
were  maintained  by  the  same  element  in  a position  that 
they  could  not  have  kept  in  the  upper  air,  that  the  truth 
could  be  discovered.  It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that 
the  general  obscurity,  as  well  as  the  thickness  of  the 
glass  through  which  we  beheld  them,  forbade  any  very 
accurate  inspection,  even  if  we  had  wished  to  use  it.  But 
my  companion  was  as  solicitous  as  myself  to  see  as  little 
as  he  could.  lie  made  his  way  along  the  floor,  still  hold- 
ing my  hand  in  his,  towards  the  upper  end  of  this  apart- 
ment, each  shrinking  mechanically  from  those  who 
invoiuntarily  touched  us  upon  our  way.  Then  I suddenly 
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felt  my  guide’s  finger  shift  from  my  hand  to  my  wrist,  and 
I knew  that  we  had  reached  the  thing  I sought. 

The  Hindu  was  standing  almost  upright — the  only  in- 
mate of  the  cabin  who  so  stood — clutching  with  his 
nails  a beam  of  the  ceiling,  above  which  there  was  a great 
fissure  right  through  to  the  deck.  Perhaps'  the  poor 
wretch  had  taken  up  that  position  to  get  air,  for  the  cabin, 
before  the  diver  had  broken  into  it,  had  been  fast  closed ; 
or,  perhaps,  with  some  despairing  hope  of  escape. 
Heaven  only  knows.  His  face  was  turned  towards  me, 
with  the  eyes  wide  open,  but  with  what  expression  I am 
thankful  to  say  I cannot  tell.  All  the  terrors  that  had 
filled  my  dreams  and  troubled  my  waking  thoughts  were 
as  nothing  to  the  horrors  of  that  moment,  during  which, 
even  my  companion,  as  he  afterwards  told  me,  shut  fast 
his  eyes.  Still  I kept  repeating  to  myself : It  will  be 

over  in  a moment,  and  it  was  my  dear  Uncle  Theo’s  wish.” 
If  it  had  not  been  that  he  had  left  me  his  express  injunc- 
tion, I am  sure  that  I should  have  left  my  task  unfinished 
even  at  that  last  moment.  But  I set  my  teeth,  and  gathered 
myself  together.  I reached  forth  my  hand  to  the  folds  of 
the  linen,  in  which,  by  way  of  pocket,  the  Hindu  had 
always  placed  his  portable  treasures — his  box  of  opium; 
his  money,  when  he  had  any ; and  a watch,  which  his 
master  had  given  to  him.  They  were  all  there,  and  be- 
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sides  them  the  Sealskin  Packet,  to  recover  wliich  I had 
undergone  so  much.  My  expectations  had  been  well 
founded.  I had  reflected  that  he  would  not  destroy  it, 
nor  its  contents,  since  he  was  ignorant  of  their  exact 
nature,  and  only  knew  that  they  were  of  value  from  their 
being  kept  in  my  uncle’s  secret  drawer.  I was  only  taking 
back  my  own,  yet,  as  I did  so,  there  seemed,  to  my 
fevered  brain,  to  come  into  the  dead  man’s  face  a look 
of  reproach ; and  whether  by  my  touch,  or  stirred  by  the 
displacement  of  the  water  by  our  presence,  I know  not, 
but  he  lost  his  hold  of  the  beam,  and  sank  slowly  down 
upon  the  floor,  ere  I could  turn  my  horror-stricken  but 
fascinated  gaze  away. 

Indeed,  I know  not  how  long  I might  have  stood,  as 
if  riveted  to  that  fatal  spot,  had  not  my  companion 
griped  my  arm,  and  dragged  me  to  the  cabin-stairs,  and 
this  time  as  fast  as  my  apparel  permitted  me  to  move. 
He  told  me  afterwards  that  he  did  not  expect  to  get  me 
to  the  upper  air  alive.  Indeed,  how,  in  my  miserably 
weak  condition  from  want  of  food  and  sleep,  I ever  went 
through  with  the  adventure  at  all,  surprises  me  even  now, 
and  especially  how,  when  I had  gained  the  object  for 
which  I had  striven  so  vastly  beyond  my  strength,  I did 
not  give  in  at  once ; but  thanks  to  my  faithful  guide,  I 
somehow  or  other  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  ladder. 
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There,  hands  and  feet  refused  their  office  altogether,  and 
my  senses  so  forsook  me  that  I even  forgot  the  so  often 
enjoined  signal  for  those  above  to  Haul  up.*’  The  last 
thing  I remember  was  the  transferring  of  the  precious 
packet  from  my  hand,  in  which  I had  hitherto  tightly 
clasped  it,  to  m^i  waist-belt,  after  which  all  was 
blank. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

THE  SECRET. 

HEN  I first  opened  my  eyes  again,  or  at  all  events^ 
remember  doing  so,  it  seemed  to  me  that  I was 
still  beneath  the  sea ; the  light  about  me  was 
not  that  of  day,  and  there  was  still  a murmur  in  my 
ears  like  the  whisper  of  the  moaning  waves.  But  pre- 
sently the  objects  about  me  grew  distinct  — I was 
lying  in  a bed-chamber,  that  I recognised  as  the  same  in 
which  I had  slept,  or  tried  to  sleep,  at  Mr.  Glendell’s; 
The  window-curtains  were  closely  drawn,  but  they  could 
not  altogether  exclude  the  noonday  sunbeams,  which 
danced  upon  the  wall  beside  me.  How  bright  and  joy^ 
ous  they  seemed  to  me  after  that  dark  journey ! 

At  a table  by  the  fireplace  sat  the  surgeon,  apparently 
engaged  on  some  accounts.  It  appeared  strange  even  to 
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myself  that  I was  not  surprised  to  see  him,  nor  at  my 
being  where  I was,  nor  interested  in  whatsoever  might 
have  happened  to  me  of  late.  It  was  sufficient  for  me, 
through  my  half-closed  eyes,  to  watch  the  sunbeams. 
What  was  nearest  to  me,  and  gave  me  the  least  trouble  to 
observe,  alone  drew  my  attention.  On  the  coverlet  in 
front  of  me  lay  a white  and  almost  transparent  human 
hand.  Did  this  belong,  thought  I,  to  one  of  those  poor 
drowned  women  whom  I had  seen  in  the  cabin  down 
yonder,  and  whose  hands  were  like  it  ? At  this  idea  I 
shuddered  in  every  limb,  whereby  I perceived  that  I was 
looking  at  my  own  hand.  It  was  all  bone  and  whiteness, 
and  little  more  than  the  shadow  of  its  former  self,  yet  it 
felt  very  heavy  as  I lifted  it  to  my  face,  and  felt  how 
pointed  was  my  chin,  and  placed  my  fingers  in  the  hol- 
lows about  my  eyes,  and  in  iny  sunken  cheeks.  Then  a 
spoon  was  put  to  my  mouth,  and  I swallowed,  though 
with  difficulty,  something  warm  and  grateful  to  my  palate. 

The  little  doctor  was  standing  by  my  side  with  a kind 
smile,  but  his  finger  at  his  lips,  and  I tried  to  smile  at  him 
in  return.  You  must  not  speak,  Manny,”  said  he  softly; 
‘^you  must  lie  quite  still  and  quiet  until  you  grow 
stronger.” 

I looked  at  my  shrunken  hand,  and  then  at  him  en- 
quiringly. 

16 
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^‘Yes,  you  have  been  very  ill,  my  dear  lad;  but  you 
will  get  well  now.  It’s  a long  story,  and  you  must  not 
hear  it  yet.” 

My  eyes  still  asked  some  question,  and  this  time 
eagerly,  passionately;  the  noises  in  my  brain  began  to 
increase. 

Quiet,  quiet ! ” said  he  soothingly.  What  you  are 
thinking  of  is  quite  safe  : it  is  under  your  pillow ; ” and  he 
took  out  the  sealskin  packet  from  where  it  lay,  and  once 
more  placed  it  beneath  my  head. 

Then,  with  an  indescribable  feeling  of  security  and  re- 
lease from  all  earthly  trouble,  I fell  asleep.  . 

On  my  second  waking,  all  things  about  me  were  the 
same ; but  I no  longer  disregarded  them ; my  eyes  took 
in  everything  that  was  to  be  seen.  My  thoughts  had  be- 
come submissive  to  control,  and  when  Mr.  Glendell  came 
to  my  bedside,  he  did  not  this  time  say : Hush,”  but 

whispered  kindly  : What  is  it,  Marmy  ? ” Then  I mur- 

mured Rosa ; ” and  my  darling  came. 

She  sat  by  me  for  an  hour,  talking  of  her  late  journey 
to  town,  of  my  own  illness,  and  of  Mrs.  Blunt’s  solicitude 
on  my  account;  but  not  a word  upon  the  subject  which 
had  monopolised  my  mind  so  long.  I quite  understood 
that  the  topic  was  forbidden  until  my  strength  returned, 
and  dutifully  acquiesced  in  that  arrangement,  the  more  so, 
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because  whenever  my  fingers  stole  towards  the  packet, 
and  touched  it,  there  came  again  that  roaring  in  my  ears. 

At  last  my  patience  was  rewarded,  only  there  was  this 
drawback,  that  when  Rosa  began  to  listen  to  the  narration 
of  my  late  adventure,  Mr.  Glendell  was  always  in  the 
room  with  us;  and  when  I felt  the  colour  rise  ever  so 
little  in  my  cheeks,  or  a light  begin  to  burn  in  my  eyes,  he 
Avould  interfere  with  : That  will  do  for  to-day,  Marmy.” 

For  what  they  were  afraid  of  was  lest  the  fever,  which  had 
wasted  me  to  skin  and  bone,  and  fired  my  brain  for  many  a 
day  and  night,  should  return,  like  some  man-eating  beast, 
and  devour  the  miserable  remains  of  me.  Thanks,  however, 
to  the  unremitting  care  of  my  host  and  his  sweet  daugh- 
ter, it  did  not  return ; and  after  a weary  time  of  languor 
and  uselessness,  I was  got  down  stairs,  and  pronounced 
convalescent. 

Then  it  was  that  I asked  leave — for  my  word  was 
pledged  not  to  touch  it  without  the  surgeon’s  permission 
— to  open  the  sealskin  packet,  and  read  what  it  contained 
to  Mr.  Glendell  and  Rosa. 

“ And  so  you  shall,”  said  the  surgeon  good-humouredly, 

when  you  learn  what  the  secret  is  from //i*.  Not  that 

we  have  peeped  into  that  sacred  packet  of  yours,  believe 

me,  for  while  you  were  alive  we  felt  that  it  would  be 

wrong  to  do  so ; but  logic  and  sagacity  supply  the  place 
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of  mere  fooihardiness,  my  friend. — Yes,  Rosa,  you  m.iy 
frown;  but  I really  cannot  compliment  him  on  that  ma- 
rine adventure.  Mrs.  Eleanor  Blunt  and  myself — for  I 
grant  she  helped  me  considerably  in  the  matter — did  not 
require  to  put  on  diving  apparel,  and  explore  the  bottom 
of  the  sea  for  a secret  which  we  had  already  guessed  by 
the  help  of  our  own  wits  on  dry  land.” 

“ You  had  already  guessed?  ” said  I in  astonishment. 

Yes,  before  I started  for  London  ; nay,  upon  the  very 
night  when  the  wreck  took  place,  I was  in  possession  of 
the  main  fact  which  that  paper  will  disclose.  However, 
I must  say  I had  some  premises  to  go  upon,  which  ycu 
were  not  possessed  of.  Let  me  begin  at  the  beginning. 
On  the  day  you  went  to  Daisyport,  not  knowing  how  long 
you  might  be  absent,  I commenced  the  task  you  had  in- 
trusted to  me,  of  setting  your  poor  uncle’s  house  in  order. 
In  his  study  I found  two  books — ^the  one  that  Table  of 
Annuities  which  he  had  long  given  over  consulting ; and 
the  other,  this  volume  upon  Precious  Stones.  As  I care- 
lessly turned  this  latter  over,  it  opened  as  if  from  frequent 
use,  at  a certain  page,  which  seemed  to  me  of  great  signi- 
ficance, since  every  printed  word  of  it  was  underlined.  I 
compared  with  what  I read  in  it  the  various  hints  dropped 
by  its  late  owner  to  yourself  and  others  regarding  the 
Hindu,  and  felt  convinced  that  I held  the  clue  of  the 
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secret  in  my  hand.  When  you  came  home  that  afternoon 
with  Mr.  Moulden,  and  told  me  that  the  man  we  sought 
was  somewhere  on  board  of  that  ill-fated  ship,  I felt  that 
there  was  not  a moment  to  be  lost  if  what  I suspected 
were  indeed  the  case.  But  I wished  to  fortify  my  con- 
clusion by  the  opinion  of  another.  It  was  impossible  for 
me  to  confide  in  you.  Even  at  that  time,  I felt  apprehen- 
sive for  you.  I was  well  persuaded  that  you  were  already 
too  much  wrapped  up  in  the  very  subject  in  question  to 
permit  of  my  exciting  you  further,  and  I think  the  event 
has  proved  that  I was  right.” 

Not  so,  Mr.  Glendell,”  sighed  I : if  you  had  but  told 

me  what  you  guessed,  1 might  have  spared  myself,  it 
seems,  that  visit  to  the  sunken  ship,  which  you  tell  me, 
and  I may  well  believe,  has  been  so  nearly  my  death- 
warrant.” 

‘^Well,  no,  not  exactly,”  returned  the  doctor,  somewhat 
less  confidently.  I am  bound  to  say  that  that  diving 
affair  of  yours  was  well  conceived  enough.  If  I had 
taken  you  away,  for  instance,  to  town,  as  I intended,  we 
should  have  obtained  neither  secret  nor ” 

“Nor  what?”  enquired  I excitedly. 

“ Never  you  mind  what,  at  present,”  replied  the  little 
doctor  with  an  affectation  of  surliness. — “ And  don’t  you 
tell  him,  Miss  Rosa,  neither.  Let  me  narrate  matters  my 
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own  way.  Interrupt  me  again,  and  I’ll  order  liim  to  bed 
and  water-gruel — Well,  on  that  night  of  storm,  when  you 
lay  at  our  house  here,  I rode  over — as  the  next  morning 
I by  accident  betrayed  to  you  — to  Seaview  Cottage, 
where  Mrs.  Blunt  and  the  lawyer  and  I laid  our  three 
heads  together.  What  we  had  got  to  go  upon  was  my 
late  discovery,  supplemented  by  all  those  slighter  indica- 
tions of  the  matter,  which  had  now  a new  significance. 
You  remember  how  your  poor  uncle  used  to  call  that  poor 
unhappy  Hindu  A Perfect  Treasitre — how  he  said  he 
would  rather  lose  ten  thousand  pounds  than  Sangaree 
Tannajee;  and  how  his  true  value  would  only  be  dis- 
covered after  his  death.  Those  mysterious  words  now 
became  intelligible.  Again,  do  you  remember  that  poor 
white-brown  fellow’s  habit  of  patting  himself  in  a significant 
manner  when  angry  with  his  master,  and  that  that  absurd 
action  always  produced  its  effect  upon  your  uncle  ? ” 

I do.” 

Well,  even  this  became  of  vital  importance  in  our  in- 
vestigations ; as  likewise  a circumstance  which  had  come 
under  my  own  notice,  and  wa!s  apparently  wholly  unim- 
por.tant — namely,  that  the  Hindu  had  suffered  dreadfully 
from  dyspepsia,  worse,  even,  than  his  habits  of  opium- 
eating, and  laudanum-drinking,  and  consumption  of  all 
sorts  of  spirituous  liquors  had  deserved.  He  was  more 
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like  a man  who  had  some  foreign  body  witliin  liim,  to 
which  his  system  could  not  assimilate  itself.” 

Oh,  I think  I see  it ! ” cried  I suddenly. 

^^The  devil  you  do!”  said  the  little  doctor,  looking 
about  him,  Where  ? ” 

I mean  the  secret.” 

So  did  Mr.  Moulden : he  expressed  his  opinion  that 
it  was  something  on  the  liver  ; and  he  was  wrong.  ‘ To 
judge  by  the  poor  fellow’s  behaviour,’  then  said  he,  ^ it 
ought  to  have  been  the  spleen  that  was  affected ; ’ but  it 
was  not  that. — ^Now,  Mrs.  Eleanor  Blunt,’  said  I,  Wlo 
you  guess ; and  let  me  see  whether  you  are  the  genius  I 
iiave  heard  you  described.  What  was  the  matter  with 
the  Hindu,  do  you  imagine,  and  why  should  his  value 
only  be  discovered  after  death?  ‘Perhaps,’  said  she, 
‘although  ugly,  he  bears,  like  the  toad,  a precious  jewel 

in  his ’ ‘Yes,  in  his  inside,  Ma’am,’  exclaimed  I. 

‘You’re  right;’  and  I felt  as  if  I could  have  hugged  that 
sagacious  woman  to  my  breast.  Fancy,  Marmy ; without 
the  clue  that  I held,  she  had  actually  guessed  the  secret  1 ” 
I was  about  to  express  my  doubts  of  this,  but  Rosa 
signed  to  me  to  be  silent.  She  saw  that  her  father, 
who  was  by  no  means  a great  reader,  had  not  understood 
Mrs.  Blunt’s  remark  to  be  a quotation,  and  was  giving 
her  credit  for  an  almost  preternatural  sagacity.  Of  course 
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I remained  silent ; indeed,  for  my  part,  I thought  it  just 
as  well  that  my  future  father-in-law  (as  I hoped  he  would 
be)  should  entertain  so  high  a respect  for  one  who  had 
a genuine  regard  for  me. 

‘^Well,  this  was  what  was  printed  on  the  page  of  your 
uncle’s  book,  and  underlined  and  finger-marked,  as 
though  some  constant  reference  had  been  made  to  it  b^ 
the  owner,  doubtless  to  reassure  himself  by  the  conside- 
ration of  a parallel  case,  that  such  a thing  could  be 

But  I never  saw  that  book  in  my  life,”  interrupted  I, 
pointing  to  the  volume  from  which  Mr.  Glendell  was 
about  to  read. 

I dare  say  not,  though  your  uncle  looked  into  it  often 
enough.  I’ll  answer  for  it.  It  was  always  kept  in  his  desk. 
— Now,  listen  to  this. — ^ The  Sancy  Diamond  (53-^  carats) 
was  found  on  the  body  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  after 
the  battle  in  which  he  was  slain,  and  bought  in  1749  by 
the  King  of  Portugal.  In  1789,  it  was  sold  to  the  Baron  de 
Sancy,  from  whom  it  derives  its  name.  Sancy  sent  it  as 
a present  to  the  King  of  France,  by  the  hands  of  a servant^ 
udiOj  bemg  attacked  by  robbers^  swallowed  the  stofie,  which^ 
after  deaths  was  foimd  many  years  afterwards  in  his  body' 
— The  light  breaks  in  upon  us  now,  I think,  observed  the 
doctor  exultingly.  Even  Mr.  Moulden  guessed  what 
had  happened  when  we  had  got  so  far.  No  wonder  that  un- 
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fortunate  Hindu  was  dyspeptic,  and  patted  himself  when 
displeased,  as  much  as  to  say,  if  you  don’t  put  up  with  all 
my  whims  and  tempers  I’m  off  with  this  jewel  of  yours, 
wdiich  I am  carrying  about  witli  me  just  herey 

And  how  do  you  know  it  was  just  there  ? enquired  I. 
‘‘Oh,  well,  I suppose  it  was,”  replied  Mr.  Glendell, 
looking  very  confused.  “I  am  an  anatomist  by  trade, 
you  know,  and  that’s  the  only  place  where  he  could  have 
carried  it.  If  it  had  lodged  in  the  trachea,  it  would  have 
made  him  much  more  uncomfortable.” 

“But  how  on  earth  came  he  to  swallow  it  at  all?” 
mused  I. 

“ Well,  I confess  that  is  beyond  my  powers  to  arrive 
at,”  said  the  surgeon,  rubbing  his  hands.  “ I think  w^e 
did  pretty  well,  Mrs.  Blunt  and  I,  in  arriving  at  the  con* 
elusion  we  did,  and  wdiich  I’ll  go  bail  that  lawyer  fellow, 
sharp  as  he  thinks  himself,  would  never  have  hit  upon. 
No,  for  that  part  of  the  story  we  look  to  you,  Manny,  and 
to  w’hat  lies  under  that  sealskin  cover.” 

“ But  why  did  you  not  tell  me  this  before  ? ” said  I. 
“For  then  you  w^ould  have  spared  me,  what,  with  all  its 
horror,  has  now  turned  out  to  be  a bootless  errand.  By- 
the-bye,”  said  I abruptly,  with  as  much  carelessness  as  I 
could  assume,  though  my  fingers  trembled  so  with  agitation 
that  they  could  scarcely  retain  their  hold  upon  the  packet, 
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“ I suppose  that  sloop  with  the  divers  has  long  left  the 
bay  ? 

Mr.  Glendell  and  Rosa  interchanged  a meaning  lookj 
as  the  former  replied:  Yes,  indeed;  weeks  ago,  its  task 

was  completed;  the  wreck  broke  up  about  three  days 
after  you  visited  it.  The  men  were,  however,  very  suc- 
cessful, and  recovered  the  whole  of  the  bullion. — Y'ou 
are  very  pale,  Manny. — Rosa,  dear,  leave  us  alone  for  a 
little,  until  I give  you  a call.” 

The  young  girl  left  the  room  with  her  usual  obedience, 
but  not,  I thought,  without  a reproachful  look  at  her 
father. 

Then  the  surgeon  poured  me  out  a glass  of  wine,  which 
I swallowed  greedily,  and  drawing  his  chair  close  to  mine, 
he  took  my  hand. 

I am  not  going  to  torture  you  any  more,  lad;  I have 
got  good  news  for  you,  the  best  of  news,  though  Rosa 
does  not  know  it.  She  has  been  telegraphing  to  me  a 
dozen  times  not  to  pursue  a subject  which  she  deems 
must  be  to  you  one  of  unmitigated  pain  and  disappoint- 
ment. Of  course  you  feel  it  to  be  so.  When  you  asked 
that  question  as  to  whether  the  divers  were  still  here,  it 
was  easy  to  see  what  you  had  got  in  your  mind.  Well, 
endeavour  to  dismiss  all  your  anxiety,  and  to.  trust  to  the 
word  of  an  honest  ntan  when  he  says  ‘ all’s  well  that  ends 
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well.’  Good.  Then  if  you  will  be  kind  enough  to  read 
what  your  poor  uncle  left  behind  him — which  is  no  Secret 
now — I will  finish  my  story  afterwards.  Then  all  things 
will  be  in  their  right  sequence.’^ 

I unfastened  the  string  that  was  about  the  packet, 
which  had  still  the  impression  of  my  uncle’s  seal  upon  it 
unbroken.  Within  it  was  a little  scroll  of  yellow  parch- 
ment, on  which  were  written,  in  his  handwriting,  the  fol- 
lowing words  : 

Chuddlepore,  4.  (Here  followed  a date  of 

thirty  years  back.)  It  is  notv  a fort  flight  ago  since  we  came 
in  safety  across  the  frontier  from  Bundelbad.  We  had  to  cut 
our  way  through  Her  Highness's  troopers.  I had  intrusted 
Sangaree  Tafinajte  with  all  my  jewels^  including  the  large 
diamond  called  Light  of  the  Crown,  which  the  Begum  gave 
me  on  our  marriage.  This  alone  was  missmg.  He  at  first 
said  it  was  lost ; but  o?i  my  seizing  libn,  and  taxing  him 
with  the  theft,  he  acknowledged  to  having  swallowed  it. 
This  is  to  certify  that  that  jewel  is  my  property.  I have 
spared  the  Hindu's  life  upon  his  solemn  promise  never  to 
leave  my  service,  nor  marry,  7ior  in  any  way  to  alienate  this 
possession  from  myself  and  my  heirs. 

Then  followed  in  less  pale  ink  a recent  date,  and  the 
words  : I give  and  bequeath  [my  poor  uncle  had  as  crude 
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notions  of  will-making  as  I had  myself]  the  diamond  called 
Light  of  the  Crown^  after  the  death  of  its  present  unlawful 
possessor^  to  my  dear  nephew^  Marmaduke  Drake, 

Theophilus  Bray  don. 

And  do  you  mean  to  say,  Mr.  Glendell,’^  enquired  I 
with  a beating  heart,  ^4hat  this  jewel  is  not  lost  to  me 
and  mine  for  ever  ? 

I mean  to  say  that  it  is  here,”  exclaimed  my  com- 
panion triumphantly  \ and  he  produced  from  his  pocket 
one  of  those  jewellers’  boxes,  lined  with  satin,  that  are 
the  cradles  of  all  dainty  jewels,  and  in  which  reposed  a 
magnificent  diamond,  which  he  made  to  sparkle  as  he 
turned  it  this  way  and  that  way  in  the  sun. 

^^Now  for  my  part  of  the  story,”  said  the  doctor  im- 
portantly, while  I sat  staring  at  the  living  gem,  not  certain 
whether  I was  awake  or  dreaming.  The  reason  why  I 
did  not  tell  you  of  our  discovery  of  your  uncle’s  secret 
was  simply  because  I thought  it  would  have  driven  you 
mad.  You  had  already  evinced  signs  enough  of  the  ill- 
ness that  was  impending  over  you,  and  which  any  further 
anxiety  of  mind  would  have  precipitated  at  once.  If  you 
had  been  told,  for  instance,  that  any  day  the  sea  might 
throw  up  on  this  very  shore,  not  only  the  secret  on 
which  you  were  so  passionately  set,  but  even  the 
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wealth  which  your  uncle  had  promised  you  should  one 
day  possess,  it  would  have  set  your  very  brain  on  fire. 
Even  I myself  was  greatly  excited,  and  at  once  (though  I 
accounted  otherwise  for  it  to  you)  placed  such  a reward 
on  the  finding  of  the  Hindu’s  body  as  would  insure  its 

being  taken  care  of,  and  yet  not  awaken  any  suspicion  of 

* 

its  great  value.  Then,  when  all  hope  of  the  bodies  from 
the  lost  ship  being  cast  ashore  had  failed,  I strove — in 
hopes  to  avert  that  very  calamity  which  afterwards  befell 
you — to  persuade  you  to  leave  the  neighbourhood.  At 
that  time,  of  course,  I knew  nothing  of  the  diving  opera- 
tions which  were  so  soon  to  take  place,  but  I left  Her- 
shell  fully  expecting  to  be  recalled  to  doctor  you ; and  so 
far  my  judgment  was  correct.  When  the  summons  ar- 
rived, Rosa  and  I at  once  came  home,  and  have  tended 
you  ever  since ; and  I may  now  say  that  you  have  had 
the  very  narrowest  shave.  But  there,  you  are  getting  on 
famously  now,  thank  Heaven ; so  we’ll  say  no  more  of 
that.” 

I squeezed  the  good  surgeon’s  hand,  for  well  I knew 
that  I had  to  thank  him,  next  to  Heaven,  for  my  life. 

We  heard,  of  course,”  continued  Mr.  Glendell,  of 
your  foolhardy  expedition,  Marmy,  into  Davy’s  Locker ; 
and,  indeed,  your  companion  the  diver  told  us  all  about  it 
himself.  You  could  not  have  had  a more  anxious  enquirer 
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during  your  illness  than  he ; while  the  way  in  which  he 
eulogised  what  he  called  your  ^ pluck  ’ was  forcible  be- 
yond my  power  to  render.  It  was  to  this  true  friend  of 
yours  that  I confided  that  it  was  most  important  to  your 
interests  that  the  body  of  the  Hindu  should  be  recovered 
from  the  wreck ; and  although  he  refused  to  oblige  me  in 
that  respect  himself,  on  account  of  some  superstitious 
scruple  which  he  entertained  against  meddling  with  the 
drowned,  he  got  his  mate  (who  had  arrived  in  the  mean- 
time on  board  the  sloop)  to  undertake  the  matter,  for  a 
consideration,  ample,  indeed,  yet  not  one-half  per  cent, 
of  your  gain.  To  him  and  the  rest  we  gave  out,  as  be- 
fore, that  you  wished  to  place  the  Hindu's  remains  beside 
those  of  his  master.  And,  eventually,  this  was  done. 
Only  you  see,  Marmy  " — and  here  the  surgeon  winked  in 
a very  sagacious  manner — “ I did  not  feel  quite  satisfied 
in  my  mind  as  to  the  cause  of  death.  I am  the  last  man 
in  my  profession  to  approve  of  anything  like  body-snatch- 
ing ; but  the  scientific  investigation  of  physical  phenomena 
is  quite  another  thing. — Well,  I see  you  do  not  sympa- 
thise with  my  views,  though  I do  assure  you  the  case  was 
of  the  greatest  and  most  peculiar  interest,  quite  independ- 
ent of There,  there ; take  another  glass  of  wine. — 

Well,  I got  the  diamond;  and  nobody  is  any  the  wiser." 

‘‘  What ! do  you  mean  to  say  that  nobody  knows  of  it  1 ” 
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'^Hush  ! Not  a soul — of  course  not.  I had  no  sort  of 
business  to  anatomise  the  poor  fellow,  and  I should  get 
into  a most  unpleasant  row  if  it  were  discovered.  It  was 
for  your  sake,  my  young  friend,  remember;  so  you  must 
keep  it  quiet  too.” 

Yes,  indeed,”  said  I warmly ; “ and  1 shall  never  for- 
get the  obligation. — But  do  you  mean  to  say  that  you 
have  said  nothing  of  my  good-fortune  even  to  Rosa  ? ” 

The  surgeon  looked  very  grave.  ‘‘No,  Marmaduke; 
I have  not.  This  diamond  of  yours  is  very,  very  valuable. 
When  your  uncle  hinted  he  would  not  lose  it  for  ten 
thousand  pounds,  he  did  not  exaggerate  its  worth.  Those 
accounts  over  which  you  saw  me  poring  the  other  day 
were  the  estimates  of  the  different  jewellers  to  whom  it 
was  submitted  for  valuation,  for  I thought  I would  save 
you  all  that  trouble.” 

“ But  not  to  tell  dear  Rosa ! ” reiterated  I — “ that  seems 
so  cruel.” 

“ Well,  you  see,  Marmy,”  said  the  doctor  hesitatingly, 
“ I like  you  much,  and  have  always  had  a good  opinion 
of  you  ; but  circumstances  have  great  power,  and  often 
change  folk’s  views.  To  a poor  man,  as  you  used  to  be, 
a match  with  my  daughter  might  have  seemed  to  you  an 
agreeable  prospect  enough ; but  now  that  you  are  a man 
of  fortune ” 
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“ Mr.  Glendell,”  cried  I reproachfully,  as  1 strove  to 
rise  from  my  chair,  but  fell  back  again  through  utter 
weakness,  ^‘you  surely  never  thought  that  of  me?^^ 

‘‘No,  Marmy,’’  said  he  kindly;  “I  did  not  think  it: 
but  still,  such  a change  was  within  the  bounds  of  possi 
bility,  and  I did  not  wish  Rosa  to — to  perhaps  suffer 
disappointment.  We  might  have  made  up  a little  story 
together,  and  contrived  a separation,  and  a coldness,  and 
gradually  disentangled  her  affections  (which  are  more 
closely  knit  in  you,  Marmy,  as  I have  found  out  since  your 
illness,  than  I had  the  least  idea  of) ; but  to  know  that 
you  had  become  rich,  and  therefore  deserted  her,  would, 
I verily  believe,  have  broken  my  darling’s  heart. — There, 
now ; don’t  excite  yourself ; I see  you  are  far  from  strong 
yet : and  I’ll  just  send  you  in  something  nice  and  com- 
forting to  soothe  you.” 

Then,  as  I sat  alone  in  a golden  haze  of  wonder,  yet 
full  of  bliss  and  gratitude,  the  good  doctor  brought  me  in 
the  prescription  very  neatly  made  up,  and  looking  very 
likely  to  do  me  good — for  it  was  Rosa  herself. 


CHAPTER  XXL 

LAST  WORDS. 

FTER  the  maiden  of  our  love  is  won,  the  re* 
mainder  of  life  is  said  to  be  a bathos.  If  it 
had  been  so  with  us,  Fate  would  have  dealt 
hard  measure  indeed,  since  we  were,  even  yet,  scarcely 
more  than  boy  and  girl.  But,  indeed,  life  had  but  just 
begun.  I can  truly  say,  that  bright  as  my  boyhood  was, 
my  manhood  was  brighter  still,  since  Rosa  shone  upon  it. 
As  years  went  on,  Hershell  Point  was  no  longer  lonely, 
but  echoed  to  the  laugh  of  those  little  ones,  without  whom 
to  lisp  in  our  glad  ears  the  name  of  Father,  existence  is 
indeed  incomplete.  Mrs.  Eleanor  Blunt  was  godmother 
to  our  first-born — Theo  ; but  the  number  of  her  days  was 
almost  filled.  She  did  not  live  long  enough  to  allow  of 
his  loving  her  for  her  own  sake ; although  I trust  he 
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cherishes  the  memory  of  her  who  was  so  excellent  a friend 
to  both  his  parents.  When  she  departed,  I obeyed  her 
wish,  that  I should  see  the  world ; and  although  we  al- 
ways spend  the  summer  at  the  Point,  in  the  winter  we 
live  in  the  Great  Babylon.  I have  made  many  ventures 
in  literature  since  the  days  of  Brigadoon,  and,  without 
much  fear  of  the  charge  of  self-conceit,  I may  add  more 
fortunate  ones ) but  no  other  has  ever  filled  me  with  half 
the  pride  and  joy  of  that  first  essay.  I look  back  upon 
the  period  of  my  existence  when  all  my  world  was  not 
more  numerous  than  Noah’s,  as  upon  another  life,  a pre- 
vious state  of  being,  from  which  my  present  days  stand 
wholly  apart,  except  for  that  unseen  bridge  which  Memory 
builds  up  out  of  Love,  and  Gratitude,  and  Regret,  to  stand 
all  shocks  of  Time.  AVhat  a little  round  of  life  it  was,  and 
yet  how  perfect ! The  circle  has  expanded  widely  enough 
since  then,  and  yet  I move  less  freely.  As  for  the  romance 
of  the  world,  I have  had  my  share  of  what  is  called  such ; 
but  for  excitement,  and  anxiety,  and  peril,  nothing  I have 
since  experienced  has  approached  that  great  adventure  ot 
my  early  manhood,  when  I went  down  beneath  the  sea  to 
pluck  the  secret  from  a dead  man’s  breast,  and  found  him 
in  truth  what  well-beloved  Uncle  Theo  hadalwavs  said  he 
was,  A Perfect  Treasure. 


OUR  ■ SPARE  ROOM. 

HEN  Mivins  and  myself  first  began  life  as  a 
married  couple,  there  was  nothing  upon  which 
we  prided  ourselves  more  in  our  nice  little 
house  in  Vandeleur  Terrace  than  upon  its  Spare  Room. 
Every  apartment  in  that  modest  mansion  was  dear  to  us, 
and  had  cost  me  many  a tear.  Mivins  had  left  the  fur- 
nishing of  it  to  me  from  the  very  first,  and  nobody  can 
tell,  who  has  not  experienced  it,  what  a trial  that  is 
What  a responsibility  is  druggets  and  bed-furniture,  and 
dining-tables  and  easy-chairs,  and  gilt  mirrors,  which  you 
must  have,  if  a house  is  to  be  a house,  and  chandeliers 
which  need  a bag  to  put  them  into,  if  they  are  to  bear 
looking  at  after  the  first  week,  down  to  the  rolling-towel 

in  the  back-kitchen,  which  — talk  of  the  excellence  of 
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machinery  in  these  days  ! — either  does  not  roll,  nine  days 
out  of  ten^  or  else  comes  down  with  a run. 

However,  as  I say,  we  furnished  our  house,  and  espe- 
cially that  Spare  Room.  It  had  statues  on  the  mantel- 
piece, although  it  was  but  a bed-room,  and  a picture  of 
the  Battle  of  Waterloo,  two  feet  by  three,  and  a fly-catcher, 
and  a sofa,  with  an  antimacassar  which  Grandmamma 
Grueby  worked  herself,  and  took  three  and  a half  years 
about  it,  off  and  on,  in  expectation  of  my  marriage-day. 
Moreover,  the  bed  shut  up,  and  didn’t  look  like  a bed 
unless  you  knew  j and  there  was  a wooden  cap  that  fitted 
over  the  washing-table  : so  that  altogether  when  a party 
had  got  up,  and  the  place  was  put  in  order,  you  might 
have  enquired  whether  it  wasn’t  the  drawing-room.  If 
matters  had  turned  out  different,  this  might  have  been 
the  nursery,  perhaps,  but  that  was  not  to  be,  and  our 
Spare  Room  it  was,  and  is,  and  in  all  probability  will  re- 
main so  long  as  we  stop  in  Vandeleur  Terrace,  and  we 
have  a lease  of  the  house  for  ninety-nine  years,  I believe. 
However,  of  course,  when  we  took  the  place  we  could 
not  tell  what  might  happen,  and  it  was  of  no  use  hiring  a 
house  only  just  big  enough  for  ourselves  and  no  more, 
and  so  that’s  how  we  came  to  have  pur  Spare  Roorri.  We 
are  not  rich  people,  Mivins  and  I ; but  we  are  in  what 
one  may  call  easy  circumstances ; that  is,  we  should  be  so, 
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if  it  were  not  for  that  extra  chamber,  which,  for  my  pai  t,- 
and  although  it  does  look  so  spruce  and  elegant,  I wish 
were  walled  up,  or  thrown  into  the  dining-room  (as  it 
might  be,  only  that  they  say  the  doing  away  with  the 
party-wall  would  bring  down  the  house),  for  really  the 
trouble  it  has  cost  me,  and  the  expense  it  has  been  to 
poor  dear  Mivins,  nobody  knows. 

What  I should  be  most  particular  about  in  the  way  of 
advice  to  all  young  people  setting  up  housekeeping,  and 
especially  in  town,  is  this  ; Whatever  house  you  take,  my 
young  friends,  whether  big  or  little,  be  sure  you  have  no 
such  thing  as  a Spare  Room.  If  you  must  look  out  for 
contingencies — and  nothing’s  worse,  as  far  as  my  experi- 
ence goes,  or  so  likely  to  prove  disappointing — and  pro- 
vide an  apartment  in  advance^  as  it  were,  at  least  don’t 
furnish  it.  Then  you  can  say  to  all  friends  from  the  countiy 
who  write  to  say  they  are  coming  through  town  — 
always  through,”  even  if  they  stop  a week — that  you 
would  be  above  all  things  delighted  to  receive  them.,  only 
you  have  no  extra  sleeping  accom.modation  whatever.  Of 
course,  they  will  reply  that  anything  will  do  for  them  ; 
that  you  may  litter  them  down  where  you  please : that 
they  know  how  to  rough  it,  and  only  require  that  wel- 
come which  they  are  well  aware  they  will  receive  at  your 
hands,  &c.  The  variety  of  ingenious  self-invitations  which 
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these  good  people  give  themselves  is  most  extraordinary. 
But  to  all  of  them  you  can  reply,  with  truth,  that  it  is  a 
thousand  pities,  but  you  have  no  Spare  Room.  Ah,  happy 
pair,  who  have  received  a hint  to  this  effect  v/hile  there 
was  yet  time,  and  profited  by  it ! There  is  a bachelor  of 
my  acquaintance  who  has  adopted  this  course  in  respect 
to  his  drawing-room  ; it  is  a very  beautiful  apartment,  but 
entirely  unfurnished,  with  the  trifling  exception  of  a wreath 
of  plaster-flowers  on  the  ceiling,  above  the  place  where 
the  chandelier  is  expected  to  hang.  He  entertains  his 
unmarried  friends,  and  smokes  in  all  his  rooms  indiffer- 
ently ; but  when  he  is  called  upon  by  ladies,  he  takes 
them  into  the  drawing-room,  and  remarks : When  I 

marry,  this  shall  be  furnished  exactly  as  the  lady  of  my 
choice  shall  direct,  who,  indeed,  shall  also  have  her  way 
in  every  other  particular.”  It  is  extraordinary  how  respected 
that  man  is  in  domestic  circles,  although  he  has  not  the 
most  distant  intention  of  marriage,  and  would  not  ex- 
change the  privilege  of  smoking  in  his  bed-room  (as  he 
had  once  the  indelicacy  to  confide  to  me)  for  five-and- 
forty  wives.  There  is,  therefore,  nothing  more  advan- 
tageous and  cheaper  than  an  unfurnished  room ; while  to 
married  persons  of  small  income  it  is  indispensable.  If 
they  once  furnish  their  Spare  Room,  it  is  all  over  with 
ther»  ; their  house  is  made  a hotel  of  at  pucp. 
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Knowing  you  have  a Spare  Room/’  writes  Aunt 
Bertha,  “ I make  no  apology  for  craving  your  hospitality 
for  a few  days.  I'lie  May  Meetings  begin  at  Exeter  Hall 
on  the  izjth,  and  I would  not  miss  that  dear  good  man, 
Mr.  Howler,  upon  any  account ; it  is  uncertain  when  his 
address  will  be  delivered,  but  perhaps  Mr.  Mivins  will  be 
so  good  as  to  procure  me  this  information.”  Aunt  Bertha 
does  not  think  much  of  poor  dear  Mivins  in  his  spiritual 
cliaracter,  although  she  never  dares  breathe  so  much  to 
me,  who  know  his  real  worth,  and  what  a genuine  good 
creature,  without  one  halfpenny  worth  of  cant,  he  is ; but 
she  puts  great  faith  in  his  information  regarding  every- 
thing metropolitan,  ever  since  he  once  put  her  into  a ’bus 
which  dropped  her  at  the  very  door  of  Mr.  Spurgeon’s 
Tabernacle.  It  is  a very  dilhcult  matter  for  my  husband, 
who  is  only  concerned  with  City  matters,  to  find  out  about 
Mr.  Howler,  whose  name  he  has  never  heard  in  his  life  ; 
but  this  is  the  least  of  the  evils  Aunt  Bertha’s  coming  oc- 
casions us.  The  house  is  placed  under  religious  martial 
law  for  a week  certain,  and  the  servants  unanimously  give 
us  warning  after  the  first  twelve  hours  of  her. 

Then  my  Cousin  Dick  informs  us,  by  letter,  that  he 
would  not  stoop  to  ask  a favour  of  any  other  persons  in 
the  world  but  ourselves,  his  character  being,  as  we  know, 
independent  to  a fault,  but  that  he  is  very  anxious  to  eX' 
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liibit  a terrier  at  the  Islington  dog-show,  and  feeling  sure 
that  we  should  never  forgive  his  putting  up  at  an  inn, 
why,  he  will  make  use  of  our  Spare  Room ; and  he  ven 
tures  to  say  that  we  have  some  sort  of  a kennel  for  a little 
dog  that  can  stand  in  a corner  of  that  apartment,  as  he 
dares  not  let  it  sleep  out  of  his  sight.  Dick  is  certainly  a 
great  change  after  Aunt  Bertha  ; but,  indifferent  guest  as 
she  was,  I can  scarcely  say  he  is  an  improvement.  He 
keeps  hours  which,  except  that  they  are  always  late,  are  very 
uncertain,  and  is  not  to  be  trusted  to  extinguish  the  light 
in  the  lobby,  nor  even  to  put  the  chain  up,  after  he  has 
got  in — when  he  does  get  in,  a feat  which  he  sometimes 
finds  a little  difficult.  I don’t  mean  to  say  he  gets  tipsy ; 
but  he  is  so  unused  to  latch-keys,  that  he  will  fumble  for 
half-an-hour  at  the  front-door — while  Mivins  and  I lie 
terrified  with  the  idea  that  it  is  burglars.  The  last  time 
this  occurred,  we  felt  the  more  certain  of  this,  inasmuch 
that  after  about  a quarter  of  a hour  the  noise  altogether 
ceased,  and  long  afterwards  our  belated  guest  let  himself 
in  quite  easily. 

At  breakfast,  however,  he  explained  the  circumstance, 
very  much  to  his  own  satisfaction. 

I may  not  be  clever,”  said  Dick  : but  I do  think  I 

am  sagacious.  You  would  not  have  imagined  now,  Mivins, 
how  the  simple  habit  of  observation  alone  preserved  me 
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from  passing  last  night  in  the  streets.  I arrived  at  your 
hospitable  door  at  about  12.15,  and  it  utterly  refused  to 
open ” 

Then  it  was  you,  Dick,  was  it,’'  interrupted  I in- 
dignantly, who  kept  us  awake  for  hours  scrabbling  at 
the  keyhole  ? ” 

Yes,  it  was  me,”  replied  Dick  coolly;  “and  I must 
say,  cousin,  that  if  you  heard  my  frantic  efforts  to  obtain 
admittance,  you  might  have  sent  Mivins  down  to  let  a 
fellow  in.” 

“ But  we  thought  it  was  thieves,”  expostulated  my 
husband;  “and  besides,  there  was  that  horrid  dog  of 
yours  in  the  Spare  Room,  which  you  told  me  yourself, 
when  it  once  got  hold  of  a man’s  leg,  would  never  let 
go.” 

“ That  is  very  true,”  replied  Dick  proudly.  “ A hot 
■poker  put  close  to  his  nose  would  be  the  sole  method  of 
persuading  him  to  part  company,  and  I suppose  such  an 
instrument  could  not  have  been  procured  at  that  late 
hour.  However,  it  was  I who  was  at  the  door ; and  the 
latch-key  which  I had  carried  so  carefully  in  my  waistcoat 
pocket  had  got  itself  stuffed  up  with  a fluey  substance, 
and  the  harder  I poked  it  into  the  keyhole,  the  harder 
that  obstruction  became.  Perhaps  it  was  a little  later 
than  12. 15 
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It  was  half-past  two,  Dick/^  remarked  I parentheti' 
cally. 

Was  it  really,  cousin  ? How  wonderfully  quick  the 
time  does  pass  in  London  ! Well,  at  all  events,  there- 
was  nobody  to  be  seen  or  heard.  Vandeleur  Terrace 
was  as  silent  as  our  farm-yard  in  the  country  before  cock- 
crow, and  I could  hear  myself  apostrophising  that  latch- 
key as  plainly  as  though  I was  in  our  wall-garden  with 
the  echo.  I whistled  down  the  barrel  of  it,  but  I might 
just  as  well  have  whistled  for  a wind.  I knelt  down  and 
knocked  it  against  the  door-step,  but  I might  as  well  have 
tried  to  make  a rabbit  bolt  by  jumping  on  the  mouth  of 
its  burrow.  If  I’d  only  had  a scarf-pin,  I could  have 
picked  the  thing  clean  in  half  a minute,  but  then  my 
scarf-pin  had  been  stolen  about  two  hours  before  by  a 
very  gentlemanly  person  who  had  asked  me  the  way  to 
St.  Paul’s  Churchyard.  Then  all  of  a sudden  I remem- 
bered that,  three  streets  off  or  so,  I had  seen  a solitary 
policeman  amusing  himself  with  a — no,  not  with  a tooth- 
pick, but  with  a pin  instead  of  a toothpick.” 

‘‘Dick,”  said  I,  “ don’t  be  vulgar.” • 

“ Certainly  net,  cousin,”  said  he. — “ I had  reflected 
upon  passing  him  that  it  was  an  ungenteel  occupation, 
but  had  forborne  to  make  any  remonstrance,  on  account 
of  his  having  nothing  else  tp  Now  I blessed  my  stars 
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that  I had  not  made  him  my  enemy  by  any  such  rebuke. 
'■J'hreading  my  way  carefully  back,  I found  him  at  the 
exact  spot  where  I had  left  him,  and  engaged  in  the  same 
occupation. 

^ Policeman,  said  I,  ^ my  latch-key  is  stuffed  up,  have 
you  got  such  a thing  as  a pin  ? ’ for  I thought  that  any 
more  direct  reference  to  the  instrument  so  obviously  in 
his  possession  might  be  considered  offensive.” 

^ Sir,^  said  he,  ^ I have  got  half  a dozen  ; ’ and  he 
exhibited  a seam  of  his  coat  quite  studded  with  those 
articles.  Without  entering  into  the  very  interesting  ques- 
tion of  why  he  carried  so  many  pins^  I selected  one  of 
them,  and  having  removed  the  obstacle  that  prevented 
me  from  enjoying  your  hospitality,  I thanked  him,  and 
returned  it  to  him  in  company  with  a shilling.  But  for 
my  habit  of  observation,  you  see,  I might  have  remained 
out  of  doors  all  night ; for  nothing  would  have  induced 
me  to  have  called  you  up,  my  character  being,  as  you 
know,  independent  to  a fault.” 

Dick  never  occupied  our  Spare  Room  again ; we  had 
had  enough  of  his  habit  of  observation  and  independence 
of  character,  as  well  as  of  Aunt  Bertha’s  spiritual  despot- 
ism. We  did  not  indeed  sell  off  the  furniture  of  that 
unfortunate  apartment  which  was  always  leading  us  into 
BQ  it>uch  trouble  and  expense ; but  we  did  a bolder 
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thing  still — we  invited  Uncle  Trotter  to  come  and  live 
with  us. 

Uncle  Trotter  was  perhaps  one  of  the  most  disagree- 
able persons  alive,  and  was  very  sincerely  abhorred  by 
every  member  of  his  family,  as  well  as  by  his  relations 
by  marriage,  including  Mivins  himself;  but  at  the  same 
time  he  was  greatly  respected  and  caressed.  His  wealth 
was  said  to  be  untold,  and  his  constitution  was  thought 
to  be  not  worth  a year’s  purchase.  This  latter  notion 
was  altogether  delusive,  for  various  members  of  the  family 
had  already  welcomed  him  to  their  hearths  and  homes, 
and  he  had  lived  with  them  gratis  for  considerable 
periods,  only  to  leave  them,  not  in  a hearse,  but  in  a 
huff,  for  some  other  rival  relative,  whose  speculation 
was  doomed  in  its  turn  to  turn  out  quite  as  unfortunately. 
Besides  his  own  intrinsic  demerits,  there  was  this  additional 
disadvantage  in  entertaining  the  old  gentleman,  that  it 
placed  you  at  daggers  drawn  with  everybody  else  who 
had  any  expectations  from  him.  See  how  those  crafty 
Mivinses  have  got  hold  of  dear  Uncle  Trotter,”  was  the 
general  remark  in  the  family,  T know,  directly  he  came 
to  Vandeleur  Terrace;  and  this  feeling  was  especially 
fomented  by  our  cousin  Graspalls,  from  whom  we  bore 
him  away  almost  at  his  last  gasp,  as  they  affirmed,  and  just 
when  they  were  about  to  reap,  as  they  imagined,  in  his 
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will,  the  harvest  of  many  months  of  servility  and  incon- 
venient hypocrisy.  He  came  to  us,  however,  immediately 
upon  our  invitation,  without  repaying  them  a shilling  for 
all  the  expense  that  he  had  been  to  them,  and  with  a 
number  of  handsome  presents  that  these  miserable  people 
had  bestowed  upon  him  at  different  times  unknown  to 
one  another.  Costly  gifts  from  the  old  Graspalls,  which  it 
must  have  made  their  hearts  ache  to  purchase ; a walk- 
ing-stick with  a gold  handle  from  the  elder  son  ; a snuff- 
box from  the  younger ; a Wordsworth  elegantly  bound  (a 
pig  would  have  been  better  pleased  with  a pearl)  from 
one  of  the  young  ladies  ; and  even  a box  of  pills,  with 
a pious  hope  that  they  would  do  dearest  uncle  good,” 
from  the  very  smallest  Graspall.  What  I disliked  most 
in  the  old  gentleman  was  his  chuckling  over  these  pre- 
sents, and  turning  into  ridicule  their  unfortunate  donors ; 
but  besides  his  behaviour  in  this  respect.  Uncle  Trotter  was 
quite  unbearable.  In  the  first  place,  his  habits  were  so 
unpleasant  that,  rather  than  have  him  live  with  us,  I would 
have  preferred  that  Cousin  Dick’s  terrier  should  have  oc- 
cupied our  Spare  Room  for  a permanency,  and  even 
brought  up  there  that  family  of  puppies  of  whose  arrival 
I was  in  agonised  expectation  throughout  her  stay.  Then 
the  trouble  he  gave  was  something  incredible ; the  Spare 
Room  bell  was  always  ringing,  and  meals  being  eaten 
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there  at  all  hours  except  those  at  which  the  rest  of  the 
household  were  accustomed  to  take  them.  He  smoked 
unceasingly,  too,  and  upon  one  occasion  threatened  to 
light  his  pipe  with  the  flycatcher,  because  lucifers  were 
brought  to  him  for  that  purpose  in  place  of  wax-lights. 
An  angel  in  the  house,  as  a life-boarder,  would,  I be- 
lieve, be  unpleasant  to  any  married  woman  like  myself ; 
spinsters  may  and  do  tolerate  volunteer  companions 
under  the  same  roof,  but  with  us  it  is  different  \ home  is 
not  home  unless,  for  some  portion  of  the  year  at  least, 
we  enjoy  it,  Darby-and-Joan  fashion,  with  our  husbands. 
Moreover,  as  I have  hinted.  Uncle  Trotter  was  not  an 
angel,  but  rather  the  reverse.  He  left  us,  summarily, 
after  a domestic  fracas,  the  news  of  which  delighted  all 
the  family,  both  those  who  had  lodged  and  boarded  him, 
and  those  who  hoped  to  lodge  and  board  him.  He  re- 
moved from  our  roof  to  that  of  the  Limpets,  who  had 
long  been  looking  out  for  that  happy  chance.  They  were 
even  so  fortunate  as  to  be  the  last  whom  Uncle  Trotter 
visited  ; and  they  received  his  last  sigh.  He  had  nothing 
else  to  give  them,  as  it  turned  out,  for  he  had  sunk  the 
whole  of  his  property  in  a Life  Annuity. 

Our  Spare  Room  was  now  once  more  in  our  hands, 
and  began  to  invite  cur  dear  friends  from  the  country 
like  an  inn  signboard  at  election-time.  Then  Minins 
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and  1 determined  upon  a line  of  defence  that  should 
be  impregnable ; we  came  to  the  resolution  to  let 
Lodgings  to  Single  Gentlemen.  This  was  inconve- 
nient, but  so,  probably,  is  the  shell  of  the  tortoise ; it 
was  undignified,  but  so  is  digging  a rifle-pit  in  the  pre 
sence  of  ah  enemy ; it  had,  however,  the  advantage  of 
insuring  safety.  It  was  a conclusive  reply  to  all  per- 
sons inviting  themselves  to  No.  i Vandeleur  Terrace, 
that  ^^circumstances  over  which  we  had  no  control,” 
(and  I never  wrote  a truer  sentence)  “had  compelled 
us  to  let  our  Spare  Room.”  Then  I took  counsel  with 
my  old  friend,  Mrs.  Brown,  of  the  Edgeware  Road — 
Lucy  Gill  as  was  when  I was  Martha  Trivet — who,  being 
in  reduced  circumstances,  had  commenced  the  “ Fur- 
nished Apartment  ” business  two  or  three  years  ago,  and 
after  several  misadventures,  pertaining,  I suppose,  to  all 
commencements,  was  succeeding  in  it  lo  a marvel.  Suc- 
cess was  not  so  much  our  object,  as  security;  we  wanted 
a lodger,  not  as  a means  of  livelihood,  but  simply  as  a 
garrison.  There  was  therefore  very  little  doubt  that  we 
should  be  easily  suited. 

“ But  don’t  take  very  young  gentlemen,”  said  Mrs. 
Brown,  “ for  such  are  often  in  hiding  from  their  relatives, 
and  their  relatives  sometimes  refuse  to  settle  their  bills 
upon  their  restoration  to  the  domestic  circle ; and  don’t 
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take  very  old  gentlemen,  for  they  sometimes  decease  in 
the  house,  and  there  is  a difficulty  in  getting  the  parish 
to  bury  them.” 

This  advice  seemed  rather  hard  in  Lucy  (whomT 
remember  all  heart,  or  nearly  so),  but  it  was  sound, 
so  far  as  it  went,  and  founded  upon  practical  ex- 
perience. 

So  we  took  the  first  middle-aged  gentleman  — Mr. 
Adolphus  Conroy— who  rang  the  front-door  bell  with  an 
eye  to  our  Spare  Room.  The  apartment  pleased  him, 
the  terms  pleased  him,  my  offer  to  cater  for  him  pleased 
him,  and,  in  short,  he  expressed  himself — and  in  very 
appropriate  terms— as  satisfied  with  everything.  After 
Uncle  Trotter,  almost  any  inmate  would  have  made  a 
favourable  impression,  but  Mr.  Conroy  was  really  a 
pattern  lodger.  He  was  a little  high  ” in  his  manner 
to  me,  but  then  how  could  he  know  that  1 was  not 
dependent  upon  his  custom,  like  other  landladies? 
Doubtless,  thought  I,  he  regards  me  as  a harpy  who 
will  burn  his  coals  and  drink  his  tea,  and  lay  the  de- 
crease of  his  butcher’s  meat  to  the  account  of  the  cat; 
so  I was  patient  with  his  supercilious  ways.  He  was 
really  very  nice-looking ; he  had,  I must  say,  an  aristo- 
cratic air  about  him  very  different  from  MiVins — who, 
however,  is  worth  all  the  aristocrats  in  the  world ; his 
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luggage  was  of  great  bulk,  and  very  heavy;  altogether, 
he  was  a sort  of  lodger  one  couldn’t  well  help  looking  up 
to.  His  mode  of  life  was  all  that  could  be  desired.  At 
about  eleven  a.m.,  he  left  the  house,  attired  in  the  first 
style  of  fashion,  and  returned  at  seven  to  his  dinner ; 
after  which  he  would  smoke  a couple  of  pipes,  and  then 
retire  for  the  night.  He  never  made  a complaint  of  any 
sort,  nor  any  observation  upon  the  weekly  bills  save  one 
— that  they  were  ridiculously  cheap,  Really,  Mrs. 
Mivins,”  observed  he,  at  the  end  of  the  second  week, 
I cannot  think  how  you  manage ; I couldn’t  keep  my- 
self upon  twice  the  money.  You  must  really  give  me 
your  receipt  for  such  economy.”  But  he  never  asked  me 
for  my  receipt  for  his  account,  because  he  never  paid  it. 
That  was  the  one  drawback  with  respect  to  my  other- 
wise model  lodger;  he  never  offered  to  pay  one  six- 
pence either  for  board  or  lodging.  ' Being  of  a sensitive 
disposition,  and  unaccustomed  to  my  new  calling,  I did 
not  like  to  press  for  a settlement;  but  after  the  third 
week  had  passed  without  my  receiving  any  remuneration 
for  a good  deal  of  trouble  and  some  considerable  ex- 
penses— for  gin-punch  with  lemon  was  what  he  took  of 
an  evening,  and  lemons  are  dear — I thought  I’d  go  and 
see  my  professional  adviser,  Mrs.  Brown. 

What  1 ” says  she,  when  I had  confided  to  her  my 
■ 18 
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little  difficulty,  ^^you  haven’t  seen  the  colour  of  iliis 
fellow’s  money  for  three  weeks  ? ” 

Fancy  her  speaking  of  Mr.  Adolphus  Conroy  as  a 
fellow ! ” but  a hard  life  makes  one  use  hard  words,  1 
suppose  : poor  Lucy  ! 

“No,”  returned  I;  “I  have  not.  But  then  he  says 
that  little  sums  are  so  embarrassing,  and  that  he  would 
rather  settle  at  the  month’s  end.” 

“ Did  he  say  that  ? ” cried  Mrs.  Brown,  in  a state  of 
great  excitement.  “ Oh  the  wretch ! Oh  the  base  de- 
ceiver ! Does  he  speak  with  a lisp,  this  Mr.  Conroy  ? 
does  he  call  little  sums,  little  thumbs?  Pray,  tell  me, 
for  I’m  all  in  a twitter.” 

“Well,”  said  I,  “I’m  sure  I can’t  tell  how  you  guessed 
it,  Lucy,  but  certainly  he  has  that  peculiarity.  Many 
persons  of  good  condition  have  it,  you  know.” 

“ I’ll  condition  him,”  cried  Lucy.  “ I’ll  let  him  know 
that  he  sha’n’t  rob  my  helpless  babes  with  impunit}% 
That  very  man — I’m  sure  it’s  he — ^lodged  with  me  just ' 
when  I set  up  business  in  the  letting  line.  His  name  ^ 
was  Somers  then  ; but  he  had  that  same  excuse  about 
settling  at  the  month’s  end. — Jemima  Anne,  go  and  fetch 
a policeman.” 

The  child  thus  addressed  was  about  to  start  off  de^ 
lighted  on  this  errand,  but  I set  my  back  against  th^ 
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door.  “ Lucy  Brown,”  exclaimed  I,  this  shall  not  be. 
You  may  be  all  wrong  from  first  to  last.  Now,  the  way 
to  find  out  for  certain  will  be  inis  : do  you  and  Mr. 
Brown  come  and  take  tea  with  us  this  very  evening,  and 
then  you  shall  look  through  the  keyhole  of  our  Spare 
Room,  and  see  whether  our  lodger  is  the  same  as  your 
Mr.  Somers.” 

Which  if  he  is,  I’ll  baste  him,”  observed  Lucy,  taking 
up  a hearth-brush,  and  looking  more  formidable  than  I 
should  ever  have  given  her  credit  for.  I had  never  be- 
lieved any  of  those  stories  about  Mrs.  Brown’s  complete 
subjugation  of  her  husband  until  then.  He  was  once  a 
sergeant-major  in  the  army,  and  stands  six  feet  three  in  his 
stocking-feet : still  the  power  of  a woman’s  eye  is,  I be- 
lieve, almost  inconceivable — although  it  was  never  neces- 
sary for  me  to  use  it  with  Mivins. 

Well,  they  came — these  two — to  Vandeleur  Terrace  ; 
and  before  we  sat  down  to  tea,  what  do  you  think  ? — I 
observed  that  there  was  something  odd  about  Mrs. 
Brown’s  dress,  although  crinoline  does  hide  most  things 
— she  actually  had  that  hearth-brush  stuck  througii  ner 
pocket  ] 

The  law  wouldn’t  right  her,  she  said,  so  she 

was  determined  to  right  herself  with  the  strong  hand,  in 

case  my  lodger  was  the  man  site  anticipated.  The  ser- 
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geant-major  was  to  stand  in  the  passage,  and  see  that  the 
victim  made  no  resistance.  I thought  this  a most  dreadful 
proposition,  and  insisted  upon  no  such  thing  taking  place 
in  my  house  : but  Mivins,  I am  sorry  to  say,  opposed  me 
point-blank.  He  even  suggested  that  I,  who  had  been 
wronged  also  by  this  gentleman,  should  assist  Mrs. 
Brown,  while  he  himself  assisted  the  sergeant-major  in 
overawing  the  foe.  I wonder  what  Aunt  Bertha  would 
have  said  had  she  heard  him  make  such  a proposal ! How 
earnestly  I hoped  that  my  lodger  would  not  come  in  that 
evening,  would  never  come  back  at  all ; or  better  still, 
that  he  would  turn  out  to  be  the  Mr.  Adolphus  Conroy 
which  his  manners  and  appearance  had  always  led  me  to 
expect;  the  personal  description  which  Mrs.  Brown 
had  given  of  Mr.  Somers,  tallying  so  accurately  with 
his  own,  however,  that  this  last  hope  was  very  faint 
indeed. 

At  6.45,  as  usual,  the  unsuspecting  man  came  home, 
and  we  could  scarcely  prevent  the  avenging  female  on 
the  first  floor  from  descending  upon  him  forthwith,  when 
she  recognised  his  voice  and  step.  The  sergeant-major, 
however,  represented  to  her  how  much  sweeter  her  re- 
venge would  be  if  she  waited  till  he  had  his  slippers  on, 
and  his  pipe  alight,  and  he  had  made  himself,  as  he 
fondly  imagined,  comfortable  for  the  evening ; so  poor 
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Mr.  Adolphus  Conroy  dined  in  peace.  At  eight  p.m„  the 
sergeant-major  and  my  husband  softly  descended  into  the 
passage,  and  stood  the  one  on  one  side,  the  other  on  the 
other  of  our  Spare  Room  door.  I remained  on  the 
stairs,  with  my  heart  going  pit-a-pat,  I can  promise  you, 
dnd  wishing  what  was  coming  was  well  over.  The  in- 
trepid Lucy  stooped  down,  and  looked  through  the  key- 
hole. 

It’s  Somers,”  observed  she,  in  a voice  trembling 
with  anticipated  triumph  j “ it’s  the  very  man  himself. 
He’s  got  his  horrid  feet  upon  the  mantelshelf,  just  as  he 
used  to  do  in  our  house;  and  he’s  reading  the  same 
volume  of  Byron’s  poems.  I’ll  Do7i  Jua7i  him.” 

With  these  words,  she  threw  open  the  door,  and 
marched  into  our  Spare  Room,  like  a general  taking  pos- 
session. 

“ And  how  do  you  do^  Mr.  Somers,  alias  Mr.  Adolphus 
Conroy,  alias  a number  of  other  fine  names,  I do  not 
doubt?  My  ’umble  duty  to  you,  my  perfect  gentle- 
man;” and  she  dropped  her  courtesy  to  him  with  the 
most  cutting  courtesy  you  can  imagine.  I could  not  help 
coming  a little  way  down  the  stairs  to  look  at  him.  I 
never  saw  any  man  so  frightened  in  my  life : Mivins, 
under  the  idea  of  burglars,  was  quite  a Julius  (^aesar  com- 
pared with  him.  His  eye  wandered  irresolutely  from  the 
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hearth-brush  to  tlic  sergeant-major,  and  lit  upon  me  at 
last  with  really  quite  a pitiful  expression. 

Oh,  Mrs.  Mivins,’’  said  he,  I never  meant  you  any 
harm.  Do,  pray,  protect  me.” 

Oh,  no  harm  at  all,”  exclaimed  my  husband,  present- 
ing our  little  account  carefully  made  up  to  the  latest 
dates — no  harm  at  all,  if  you  will  settle  that.” 

‘‘  And  thisP  added  Mrs.  Brown,  dropping  another 
courtesy,  and  drawing  forth  a document  of  a similar 
nature. 

I have  not  got  one  single  farthing,”  observed  Mr. 
Adolphus  Conroy  with  desperation.  * 

I draw  a veil  over  what  followed ; indeed,  I was  so 
upset  that  I became  entirely  unconscious.  When  I re- 
covered, the  sentinels  were  still  at  their  post  ; Mrs. 
Brown’s  colour  was  rather  heightened ; her  hearth-brush 
was  broken  in  two  j my  unfortunate  lodger  was  sitting 
on  the  carpet  of  our  Spare  Room  in  a supplicatory 
attitude. 

If  you  will  only  spare  me,  dear  Mrs.  Brown,”  cried 
he  j have  an  uncle  in  town  ^r]lO  will  repay  you  all,  and 
more.” 

‘‘  1 dare  say  you  have,”  replied  she  contemptuously. 
You  have  an  uncle  in  every  street.” 

••  Yes,  but  this  is  a regular  one,  this  is,”  urged 
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he;  ^^and  he^s  very  fond  of  his  nephew,  I do  assure 
you.” 

‘‘  Then  he  must  have  a very  peculiar  taste,”  quoth  the 
sergeant-major  sententiously. 

“ He  will  pay  you  all  ten  times  over,”  cried  the  poor 
wretch,  rubbing  his  back.  “I  don’t  ask  you  to  lose  sight 
of  me.  Come  with  me  to  his  house,  Mrs.  Brown,  if  you 
will  not  trust  me.” 

Trust  yoMV'*  exclaimed  that  lady  with  the  loftiest 
scorn.  Nevertheless,  since  there  was  offered  this  scintilla 
of  hope,  she  put  on  her  bonnet,  and  accompanied  her 
victim  into  the  street,  notwithstanding  the  sergeant- 
major’s  remonstrances.  In  about  five  minutes  she  re- 
turned alone ; Mr.  Somers,  alias  Conroy,  had  called  a 
cab  in  the  next  street,  and  escaped  from  the  avenger. 

He  got  on  the  box^  said  she,  ‘‘or  I would  have  gone 
with  him  wherever  he  went.  However,  he’s  had  some- 
thing to  remember  me  by.” 

When  we  came  to  examine  the  bulky  and  ponderous 
baggage,  it  turned  out  to  be  brickbats.  All  that  he  had 
left  of  personal  property  in  our  Spare  Room — he  having 
taken  away  all  his  fine  clothes  by  degrees  and  unobserved 
— was  a false  cravat,  called,  I believe,  a “ Dundreary,” 
and  a little  box  full  of  ingenious  instruments  for  forcing 
locks. 
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The  misfortune  has  put  us  rather  out  of  heart  in  respect 
to  single-gentlemen  lodgers. 

Can  anyone  tell  us  what  b to  be  done  with  our  Spare 
Room  ? 


SOME  RAILWAY  ADVENTURES. 

OSSESSION,”  says  the  proverb,  if  it  be  a 
proverb — for  it  may  be  a legal  dictum  laid 
down  since  the  celebrated  case  of  Orange 
V.  Stuart^  for  all  that  I know — ‘4s  nine  parts  of  the  law.’* 
It  is  probable  that  this  expression  was  originally  intended 
only  to  apply  to  property,  landed  or  funded,  but  it  has 
since  obtained  a much  more  general  signification.  It  has 
especially  become  the  motto  of  those  who  travel  in  public 
conveyances.  If  A be  the  first  to  enter  an  ommibus  cal- 
culated (or  at  least  licensed)  to  carry  the  entire  alphabet, 
he  looks  upon  the  entrance  of  B as  an  infringement  upon 
his  rights.  B,  on  his  part,  is  so  well  aware  of  this,  that  he 
enters  fawningly,  and  takes  his  seat  in  a deprecatory  man- 
ner, or  sticks  his  hat  awry,  and  looks  as  reckless  of  all 
consequences  as  a pirate  boarding  a gentleman’s  yacht. 
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His  conscience  tells  him  that  he  is  intruding,  and  he  be- 
haves with  humility  or  insolence  as  his  nature  is  mild  or 
bold.  But  as  soon  as  C is  seen  gesticulating  to  the  con- 
ductor, and  the  machine  begins  to  slacken  speed,  A and 
B tacitly  conclude  a treaty,  and  gaze  upon  the  new  arrival 
with  a common  astonishment  at  his  excessive  imperti- 
nence. They  survey  him  from  his  hat  to  his  boots  with 
the  loftiest  superciliousness,  and  exchange  glances  of  con- 
temptuous pity  at  the  state  of  his  umbrella.  You  would 
suppose  that  they  would  never  endure  his  companionship, 
far  less  enter  into  an  alliance  with  that  interloper,  no 
matter  how  many  revolving  ages  should  elapse ; nor 
would  they,  perhaps,  if  it  was  not  for  D,  who  takes  his 
seat  in  the  presence  of  a triumvirate  of  brothers,  who 
scowl  upon  him  as  though  they  were  the  Council  of  Three 
in  judgment  upon  a conspirator. 

This,  too,  is  always  more  or  less  the  case  with  railway 
passengers.  There  is  an  insane  conviction  in  the  minds 
of  most  men  who. get  into  an  empty  railway  carriage,  that 
that  carriage  is  theirs,  and  if  anybody  attempts  to  share  it 
with  them,  their  countenance  and  manner  express  abun- 
dantly enough  their  sense  of  the  intrusion.*  This  is 

* I here  refer,  of  course,  to  the  first  class  only,  for  it  can  scarcely  be  the 
passengers  by  the  other  classes,  who  are  accustomed  to  journey  very  much  as 
figs  do  in  a drum,  and  would  probably  break,  like  the  earthenware  (which 
in  the  company’s  eyes  they  are),  if  they  travelled  without  close  packing. 
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certainly  independent  of  any  desire  to  be  alone  for  the 
purpose  of  indulging  in  the  vice  of  smoking.  Clergymen 
(who,  of  course,  never  touch  tobacco)  are  as  tenacious  of 
their  solitary  dignity  as  guardsmen  ; lawyers  look  as  if 
they  carried  the  deed  in  their  pocket  which  transferred 
the  vehicle  from  the  company  to  themselves  for  their  sole 
use ; the  cardsharper  alone  is  anxious  to  secure  a trav- 
elling companion,  and  smiles  blandly  out  of  window  at  all 
apparently  eligible  persons.  To  walk  on  a railway  plat- 
form down  a line  of  carriages  about  to  start,  with  a Brad- 
shaw in  your  hand,  and  a travelling-cap  on  your  head,  is 
to  receive  a broadside  of  indignant  and  repelling  glances. 
The  truth  of  this  will,  I am  sure,  be  admitted  by  every- 
body ; my  own  personal  appearance  is  engaging  in  a very 
exceptional  degree,  and  therefore  what  I have  experienced 
myself  must  have  been  undergone  in  a more  aggravated 
form  by  most  people.  For  this  reason,  among  others,  I 
prefer  to  arrive  early  at  a railway  station,  so  that  I may 
establish  myself  in  the  post  of  vantage,  as  first-comer, 
and  suivey  my  fellow-creatures  with  the  air,  I do  not  say 
of  an  enemy  well  intrenched,  but  of  a superior,  and  with 
an  expression,  if  not  of  hauteur,  of  condescension.  I was 
therefore  annoyed  enough  to  find  myself  rather  late  last 
Saturday  at  London  Bridge,  and  the  train  without  a 
single  empty  carriage.  Receiving,  therefore  (and,  I flatter 
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myself,  returning),  looks  of  hatred  and  defiance,  I walked 
hastily  along  the  platform,  glancing  into  all  the  windows 
for  the  least  crowded  compartment,  and  presently  selected 
one  which  had  only  two  passengers,  neither  of  whom, 
strange  to  say,  surveyed  me  with  the  customary  scorn. 

The  one  was  a young  divine,  with  an  expression  that 
would  have  been  eminently  gentlemanlike  ” if  it  had  not 
been  so  effeminate  as  to  be  almost  ladylike  : the  other 
looked  like  a military  man  (as,  indeed,  he  turned  out  to 
be),  but  had  rather  a peculiar  air  of  oppression  and 
melancholy.  These  two  did  not  seem  to  be  acquainted 
with  one  another,  nor,  as  I have  said,  had  they  even  made 
the  usual  league  together  against  the  invaders  of  their 
privacy.  While  I had  myself  been  looking  out  for  a seat 
I had  observed  another  man  employed  in  the  same  search, 
who  seemed  to  be  less  easily  satisfied  : not  till  the  bell 
rang  and  the  train  began  to  move,  did  this  gentleman 
make  up  his  mind  as  to  what  carriage  he  would  travel  in, 
when  he  evinced  a tardy  discernment  in  making  choice  of 
ours.  Even  then  he  threw  such  a suspicious  glance 
around  him,  as  one  escaping  from  his  creditors  might  cast 
at  three  possible  bailiffs,  and  cowered  into  a corner  of  the 
carriage,  as  though  he  had  only  purchased  the  right  to 
half  a seat. 

My  journey  did  not  promise  very  pleasantly,  for,  like 
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the  Great  Lexicographer,  I am  fond  of  talk,  and  it  did  not 
seem  probable  that  I should  get  it.  The  officer  was 
silent,  the  divine  was  shy,  and  the  last  comer  gave  a 
terrified  start  whenever  he  was  addressed.  A trifling 
circumstance,  however,  gave  an  impetus  to  conversa- 
tion. 

At  the  first  station  we  stopped  at,  the  officer  bought  a six- 
penny newspaper,  and  having  no  silver,  gave  the  boy  half 
a sovereign,  who  hurried  away  to  procure  change.  A con- 
siderable time  elapsed,  the  whistle  sounded,  and  we  began 
slowly  to  move  away.  Just  as  we  cleared  the  very  end  of 
the  platform,  however,  the  lad  appeared  panting  at  the 
window  with  the  nine-and-sixpence.  You  have  been  for- 
tunate, Sir,’^  remarked  I smiling  : I had  begun  to  fear 

that  you  would  lose  your  money.  Your  patience  under 
the  circumstances  testified  to  your  better  opinion  of 
human  nature.” 

Human  nature  is  much  vilified,”  returned  the  officer 
gravely ; “ if  we  knew  it  better  we  should  live  more  hap- 
pily with  our  fellow-creatures.  As  it  is,  however,  we  are 
in  reality  less  suspicious  of  them  than  we  pretend  to  be. 
Not  only  is  Honesty  the  rule,  and  Roguery  the  exception 
in  the  world,  but  there  is  a much  greater  amount  of  confi- 
dence between  man  and  man  than  is  generally  acknow- 
ledged.” 
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I have  heard  the  same  sentiment  corroborated,”  ob- 
served I,  from  the  lips  of  a great  philosopher.” 

I have  had  it  confirmed  in  my  own  person,”  replied 
the  officer  sighing  : I have  experienced  an  act  of  trustful 

kindliness  from  a stranger  which  will  embitter  my  life  to 
my  dying  day.” 

This  curious  statement  was  delivered  in  a tone  of  such 
melancholy  depth  that  even  the  shy  young  clergyman 
ventured  to  glance  with  astonishment  at  the  speaker,  and 
the  gentleman  in  the  corner  protruded  his  head  cautiously 
from  his  cloak  collar,  like  a tortoise  from  its  shell,  in 
order  to  listen  for  more. 

‘^Sir,”  said  I,  ^^if  the  matter  to  which  you  allude 
demands  no  secrecy,  the  narration — I think  I may  speak 
for  these  two  gentlemen — would  interest  us  very  mucli. 
Pray  tell  us  it.” 

It  is  but  a short  story,”  said  the  officer,  and  I will 
gladly  narrate  it,  not  only  to  oblige  you,  but  because  the 
more  people  who  hear  it,  the  less  improbable  is  the 
chance  of  getting  my  misfortune  remedied.  You  must 
know,  then,  that  until  the  last  four  years  I was  by  no  means 
the  sombre  and  reserved  person  I now  appear.  I was 
sprightly  and  vivacious,  and  even  in  the  company  of 
strangers  accustomed  to  converse  without  the  least  re- 
serve. A morbid  desire  to  establish  myself  in  the  good 
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opinion  of  everybody  impelled  me  perhaps  too  much  to 
sociality,  and  my  having  given  way  to  this  may  go  far, 
alas ! to  convince  a certain  individual  that  I am  indeed 
the  villain  which  he  would  otherwise  have  only  suspected 
me  to  be.  If  I find  my  pocket  picked  upon  leaving  a 
railway  carriage,”  observed  the  officer  with  energy,  my 
suspicions  naturally  fix  themselves  on  the  stranger  who 
has  manifested  the  greatest  desire  to  be  my  friend.” 

The  young  divine  here  flushed  all  over,  like  a western 
cloud  at  sunset,  and  cast  down  his  eyes  as  though  he  had 
been  himself  accused  of  petty  larceny ; while  the  man  'n 
the  cloak  fumbled  at  the  window,  with  the  intention,  as  it 
really  seemed,  of  getting  at  the  door-handle  and  jumping 
out. 

I was  once  travelling  on  this  very  line,”  resumed  the 
officer  more  calmly,  after  a little  pause,  ^Trom  the  town  in 
which  I chanced  to  be  quartered,  to  London  ; and  singu- 
larly enough  the  conversation  of  my  fellow-passengers 
turned,  as  it  has  done  to-day,  upon  mutual  confidence 
between  man  and  man.  It  commenced,  I think,  with 
some  observations  of  two  mercantile  gentlemen  upon  the 
credit  system,  but  eventually  resolved  itself  into  : What 
should  be  done  or  not  done  in  the  case  of  a stranger 
asking  to  borrow  money  of  any  one  of  us.  We  laughed  a 
good  deal  at  various  circumstances  and  contingencies 
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which  tlie  question  suggested,  and  got  to  be  very  friendly. 
My  companions  all  alighted  at  various  stations,  except 
myself  and  the  gentleman  with  whom  I had  been  chiefly 
conversing.  As  we  were  nearing  the  terminus,  observing 
me,  I suppose,  to  search  my  pockets  and  suddenly  change 
colour,  he  enquired : What  was  the  matter,  and  if  I had 
lost  my  railway  ticket. 

‘^‘No,’  said  I,  have  got  my  ticket,  nor  have  I 
actually  lost  anything;  but  I just  find  oiit  that  I have 
left  my  purse  locked  up  in  the  desk  in  my  quarters,  and 
have  therefore  come  away  with  only  a few  shillings  in  my 
pocket.’ 

‘‘‘Can  I be  of  any  service  to  you?^  enquired  my 
companion,  drawing  out  his  own  porte-monnaie, 

“ ‘ Thank  you  very  much,'  returned  I laughing,  ‘ for 
the  proof  of  that  confidence  we  were  speaking  about ; 
but  although  I am  going  to  a hotel,  and  it  might 
have  been  so  far  inconvenient,  I have  a banker  in 
London.' 

“ ‘ But  the  bank  will  be  closed  by  this  time,'  urged 
the  gentleman ; ‘ you  had  better  take  a sovereign  or 
two  ! ' 

“ ‘ Nay,'  said  I ; ‘in  that  case,  I will  take  a five- 
pound  note  at  once,  which  can  be  more  easily  transmitted 
by  post.  This  is,  however,  a practical  test  of  your  be- 
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nevolent  principles,  which  you  could  scarcely  have  antici- 
pated to  occur  so  soon.  A total  stranger ’ 

‘ My  dear  Sir,*  interrupted  he  with  warmth,  ‘ pray 
do  not  mention  it.  There  is  no  credit  to  me  in  the 
matter,  for  it  is  easy  to  see  that  you  are  an  officer  and  a 
gentleman.’ 

Then  he  purposely  changed  the  conversation  with  a 
delicacy  which  I have  since  never  ceased  to  regret ; for 
what  with  talking  and  laughing,  I forgot  all  about  the  loan 
till  the  train  stopped,  and  we  went  together  to  look  for 
our  luggage,  and  in  the  crowd  we  were  separated  without 
ever  wishing  each  other  good-bye,  or  remembering  to  ex- 
change our  names  and  addresses.  I don’t  know  whither 
to  send  the  money,  or  how  I shall  ever  repay  him  ; while 
he,  I have  no  doubt,  concludes  that  he  has  met  with  a 
clever  scoundrel,  who  did  him  out  of  a five-pound  note. 
Since  that  unfortunate  hour,  I have  never  passed  a happy 
day,  and  a journey  by  railway  always  makes  me  especially 
melancholy.  I feel  that  my  honour  is  tarnished,  and  that 
in  the  eyes  of  an  honest  man  I am  become  a swindler.  I 
have  advertised  again  and  again,  to  three  times  the  value 
of  the  loan,  without  result,  and  while  I trust  you  will  make 
the  circumstance  known  to  as  many  people  as  possible,  I 
have  very  little  hope  that  the  man  I have  unwittingly 
v/ronged  will  ever  be  put  in  possession  of  the  truth.” 
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‘‘My  dear  Sir,”  exclaimed  the  clergyman  with  unex- 
pected boldness,  “I  feel  for  you  deeply.  I remember 
that  in  the  famous  novel  Oliver  Twist,  there  is  no  situa- 
tion more  painful  than  when  he  is  carried  away  by  Sikes 
with  Mr.  Brownlow’s  books  in  his  possession,  so  that  that 
benevolent  gentleman’s  faith  in  him  is  shaken,  and  the 
honest  lad  lies  under  the  imputation  of  being  a thief.” 

“ At  the  same  time,”  said  1,  “ your  innocence.  Sir,  should 
at  least  protect  you  from  the  stings  of  conscience ; you 
have  nothing  to  reproach  yourself  with  but  forgetfulness 
in  not  having  revealed  your  name.  The  philosopher  of 
whom  I have  already  spoken  owed  more  money  and  com- 
forted himself  on  slighter  grounds  ; but  then  he  had  phi- 
losophy to  console  him,  for  the  possession  of  which  indeed 
he  had  a European  reputation.” 

“ I should  very  much  like  to  hear  his  opinion  on  the 
matter,”  observed  the  officer  eagerly. 

“At  a certain  dinner-party,  then,”  said  I,  “at  which 
the  philosopher  and  myself  were  present,  the  conversation 
turned  (as  it  was  very  apt  to  do  under  his  guidance)  upon 
the  perfectibility  of  the  human  species.  Human  nature, 
he  contended,  was  not  only  capable  of  perfection,  but  was 
already  much  nearer  to  it  than  clergymen  and  others 
imagined.  There  Avas  a beautiful  confidence  existing  in 
our  common  nature.  Suspicion  was  only  for  attorne}S 
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and  police  detectives.  He  had  had  the  most  satisfactory 
experience  of  this  throughout  a protracted  existence,  but 
more  especially  in  his  youth.  He  then  proceeded  to 
communicate  to  us  a particular  example.  ^ In  my  early 
manhood  I ran  away  from  my  stay-at-home  friends  in 
Yorkshire,  who  were  ignorant  of,  and  inattentive  to,  the 
yearnings  of  the  passionate  soul,  and  disported  myself  as 
long  as  my  slender  purse  permitted  in  the  wilds  of  Devon- 
shire. When  my  money  was  exhausted,  I left  off  that  vaga- 
bond life,  and  put  up  at  a respectable  hotel.  Although  I 
must  have  looked  dirty  and  travel-stained  enough,  and 
had  only  a knapsack  for  luggage,  no  question  was  put  to 
me  as  to  my  solvency,  which  itself  was  a charming  proof 
of  natural  confidence.  After  passing  a week  or  so  in 
these  very  comfortable  quarters,  I sent  for  the  landlord, 
and  expounded  to  him  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  I 
told  him  that  I already  owed  him  a considerable  sum,  but 
that  that  was  by  no  means  the  worst  of  it  (from  my  point 
of  view),  for  that  in  addition  to  this,  I had  not  got  a 
shilling  to  take  me  northwards.  This  good  and  trustful 
person — who  always  seems  to  me  the  incarnation  of  tender 
faith — not  only  credited  me  for  the  eight  pounds  or  so  for 
v/hich  I was  already  indebted  to  him,  but  furnished  me 
with  eight  more  for  the  expenses  of  my  journey.  Now, 

considering  that  the  name  I had  given  him  might  have 
19 — 2 
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been  assumed,  or,  if  genuine,  might  have  been  totally 
worthless,  I consider  this  to  have  been  a convincing  proof 
of  that  benevolent  confidence,  which,  I contend,  prevails 
among  a large  majority  of  those  whom  I am  pleased  to 
call  my  fellow-creatures.  I was  the7i  seventeen^  and 
now  I a77i  seventy-one^  and  the  man  has  never  been  paid 
yet: 

What  an  infamous  scoundrel,”  exclaimed  the  officer 
with  indignation. 

Nay,  certainly  not,”  said  I ; he  would  himself  have 
acted  precisely  as  did  the  hotel-keeper  if  he  had  chanced 
to  have  been  placed  in  his  position.  He  was  one  of  the 
most  generous  and  kindly  hearted  of  mankind.  Pecuniary 
obligation  was,  however,  a matter  beneath  the  considera- 
tion of  his  philosophy,  which  was  stupendous  and  far 
reaching,  but  not  comprehensive  of  details.” 

The  innkeeper,  however,”  observed  the  officer,  was 
not  aware  of  that.” 

" ^^True,”  said  I;  “and  yet,  you  see,  how  lightly  the 
great  man  bore  that  innkeeper’s  probable  opinion  of  him. 
In  the  wilds  of  Devonshire  he  was  doubtless  mistaken  for 
little  better  than  a swindler.” 

“ It  is  a dreadful  thing  to  be  mistaken  for  somebody 
else,”  observed  the  young  clergyman  with  a sigh. 

I was  wondering  whether  the  speaker  could  ever  have 
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been  by  possibility  mistaken  for  an3^body  but  his  own 
sister,  when  he  proceeded  as  follows  : 

I was  once  placed  in  a very  uncomfortable  position 
myself,  through  an  error  in  judgment  on  the  part  of  a 
most  respectable  female.  When  I was  a young  man  at 
Cambridge,  and  even  up  to  the  time  that  I took  my 
degree,  I had  absolutely  no  whiskers.  [Here  he  fingered 
a little  mole  upon  his  right  cheek,  as  though  he  would 
have  said  : ‘‘  Nothing  of  this  leonine  appearance  that  you 
see  in  me  now.”]  I was  indeed  almost  effeminate-look- 
ing, and  some  of  my  foolish  college-friends  nicknamed 
me  ^ Bella,’  and  ^ Bellissima,’  which  was  even  more 
ridiculous  still.  It  was  the  long  vacation,  but  certain 
business  calling  me  to  the  university,  I took  the  train 
thither  from  town.  At  the  station  I met  some  Cambridge 
friends,  who  were  making  a shorter  journey  than  I,  but 
of  course  we  got  into  the  same  carriage.  A rather  severe- 
looking  lady,  with  spectacles,  very  stout,  and  not  very 
young,  made  up  our  company.  She  looked  a little 
alarmed  at  the  somewhat  fast  appearance  of  my  friends 
when  she  first  entered ; but  upon  their  earnest  assurance 
that  they  would  not  smoke  nor  compel  her  to  take  a 
hand  at  cards,  she  grew  reassured  so  far  as  they  were 
concerned.  I shall  never  fcrget,  however,  the  look  of 
intense  suspicion  with  which  she  regarded  my  unhappy 
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self.  My  face  had  at  first  been  concealed  by  the  news- 
paper 1 was  reading,  but  as  soon  as  she  caught  sight  of 
it,  she  gave  a sort  of  virtuous  shudder.  What  had  1 
done,  thought  I,  to  deserve  this  ? I had  a trick  of 
colouring  at  that  time  [the  speaker  was  purple,  and  had 
been  so  throughout  the  narration],  and  I dare  say  I be- 
came a little  flushed.  ‘ Now,  Bella,  don’t  blush,’  ex- 
claimed one  of  my  friends,  in  allusion  to  this  infirmity ; 
whereupon  they  both  burst  out  laughing. 

‘‘  I never  before  saw  anybody  look  so  shocked,  and  ut 
the  same  time  so  indignant,  as  did  the  old  lady  at  this. 
She  wore  precisely  the  expression  that  the  great  Scotch 
reformer  would  have  worn,  under  the  circumstances 
imagined  by  the  poet : 

As  though  you  had  taken  sour  John  Knox 
To  the  play-house  at  Paris,  Vienna,  or  Munich, 

Fastened  him  into  a front-row  box. 

And  danced  off  the  ballet  in  trousers  and  tunic. 

I shall  never  forget  her.  My  companions,  I believe,  were 
not  entirely  aware  of  the  hideous  notion  that  had  taken 
possession  of  her  mind,  but  / knew  very  well.  Their 
calling  me  ^ Bella  ’ had  changed  her  suspicion  to  cer- 
tainty. She  thought  I v/as  a female  in  man’s  attire. 
AVhen  they  got  out  at  their  station  with  a ‘ Good-bye, 
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Bella/  ‘By  bye,  Bellissima,  till  we  meet  again  at  the 
Leger’  (I  used  to  go  to  races  in  those  days),  I fell  in  a 
cold  perspiration  at  being  left  alone  with  that  old  woman. 
I pretended,  however,  to  be  deeply  interested  in  Bells 
Life,  I heard  some  remark  which  sounded  like  ‘ a pretty 
paper  for  a young  woman  to  be  reading,’  but  I affected 
not  to  listen.  The  situation  was  dreadful.  If  she  began 
to  upbraid  me,  what  measures  should  I take  to  convince 
her  of  her  scandalous  error  ? Presently,  however,  she 
commenced  collecting  the  baskets  and  parcels,  of  which 
she  had  an  infinite  number,  and  I felt  to  my  great  relief 
that  she  was  going  to  get  out  at  the  next  station.  AVhen 
she  had  all  her  goods  about  her,  and  the  train 
was  slackening  speed,  she  took  up  her  umbrella,  and 
shaking  it  in  my  terrified  countenance,  exclaimed : 
‘ Oh,  aint  you  ashamed  of  yourself,  you  impudent 
hussey  ? ’ 

“ ‘ Madam,’  I replied,  with  all  gentleness,  ‘ I assure 
you ’ 

“ ‘ Don’t  speak  to  me,’  interrupted  she  ; ‘ don’t  attempt 
to  deceive  ine^  girl ; I knew  you  from  the  first  moment  I 
saw  you.’ 

“After  getting  down  from  the  carriage  with  some 
difficulty,  she  took  the  trouble  to  climb  up  the  step 
again,  and  put  her  head  into  the  window  with  these 
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words  : ‘ I tell  you  what  it  is,  Miss  Bella ; yctire  a dis* 
grace  to  your  sex,^ 

‘‘That  was  a more  distressing  railway  adventure  than 
even  yours/’  observed  I to  the  ofticer. 

“It  is  the  most  awful  incident  that  ever  occurred  to 
anybody  on  any  railway,”  said  the  young  clergyman,  wip- 
ing from  his  alabaster  forehead  the  perspiration  which 
had  been  evoked  by  these  distressing  details. 

“ It  is  nothing  of  the  kind,  Sir,”  observed  the  man  in 
the  corner,  emerging  suddenly  from  his  retirement;  “it 
is  but  as  a catspaw  of  wind  to  a tornado  when  compared 
with  the  experience  that  I have  met  with  as  a traveller. 
My  nerves  are  shattered,  my  spirits  are  broken,  I have 
become  the  wreck  you  now  behold,  in  consequence  of  a 
single  railway  adventure.” 

“ If  you  could  compose  yourself  so  far  as  to  tell  it  us,” 
observed  I delicately,  “ it  would  afford  us  much  gratifica- 
tion.” 

“ I have  a bottle  of  smelling-salts  in  my  carpet-bag,  in 
case  you  should  feel  overcome,”  said  the  young  clergyman, 

“ And  I never  travel  without  this  flask  of  brandy  and 
w^ater,”  added  the  officer,  “ which  is  very  much  at  your 
service.” 

“ Under  these  circumstances,  I will  endeavour  to  gratify 
you,”  resumed  the  person  addressed,  “ although  the  re- 
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cital  of  the  scene  in  question  always  unnerves  me.  You 
doubtless  observed  that  I looked  in  at  the  window  once 
or  twice  before  I took  my  seat  in  this  carriage,  and  that 
even  when  1 had  done  so,  I regarded  you  three  gentle- 
men with  considerable  distrust.  Moreover,  you  may 
have  seen  me  shudder  occasionally  at  sentiments  and 
actions  of  yours  which  may  have  seemed  to  you  innocent 
enough.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that  I am  morbidly  ap- 
prehensive of  finding  myself  in  the  company  of  any 
person  not  of  sane  mind.  Once  in  my  life — an  occasion 
I can  never  forget — I was  the  fellow-traveller  in  a railway 
carriage  with  a maniac.”  The  narrator  here  took  a pro- 
longed snift  at  the  vinaigrette.  ‘‘  He  was  a powerful  man, 
and  even  if  he  had  not  been  mad,  I should  have  had  no 
chance  with  him.  We  were  alone  together.  It  was  the 
express  train,  and  of  course  there  were  no  means  of  com- 
municating with  the  guard.  Mr.  Edgar  Poe  himself 
could  hardly  have  imagined  a set  of  circumstances  more 
appalling.  Previous  to  the  outbreak,  I am  bound  to  say 
the  gentleman  conducted  himself  with  propriety.  He 
refused,  but  with  the  utmost  courteousness,  my  offer  of  a 
Punch  and  the  Times^  and  applied  himself  harmlessly 
enough,  as  it  seemed,  to  the  study  of  Bradshaw.  Whether 
excessive  application  to  that  abstruse  volume  had  been 
the  original  cause  of  his  unhappy  malady,  I do  not 
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know,  but  the  particular  frenzy  of  which  I was  the  njiset'' 
able  victim  was  certainly  excited  by  that  work. 

‘‘  ^ Sir,^  observed  he,  with  an  air  of  intellectual  languor, 
can  you  assist  an  unhappy  scholar  to  discover  the  houi 
at  which  this  train  arrives  at  Madagascar  ? I am  aware 
that  we  change  carriages  at  the  Equator  at  2.48,  but 
beyond  that  I cannot  trace  our  route.’ 

“ Then  I knew,  of  course,  at  once  that  the  man  had 
lost  his  senses.  There  was  a cold  malicious  glitter  in 
his  eye,  notwithstanding  his  soft  speech,  which  made  my 
hand  shake  as  I took  the  proffered  volume  and  pre- 
tended to  look  out  for  Madagascar.  To  humour  him, 
and  to  gain  time,  were  my  only  objects.  At  what  a 
snail’s  pace  we  seemed  to  travel!  How  I envied  the 
country  lads  that  waved  their  ragged  hats  in  the  fields 
as  the  train  passed  by : how  gladly  would  I have 
changed  places  with  the  milkman  in  the  meadow,  or  the 
carter  with  his  team,  or  the  policeman  standing  by  the 
rail-side,  with  his  ^ All  Right  ’ flag  up.  All  right,  indeed, 
and  a firsbclass  passenger  perhaps  about  to  be  torn  limb 
Irom  limb  by  a madman  1 

^ Have  you  discovered  Madagascar?’  asked  the 
maniac  presently,  with  great  irritation. 

“ 1 was  obliged  to  confess  that  I had  not  as  yet  been 
so  fortunate ; I had,  however,  still  to  exj^lore  the  Scolclj 
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railways,  and  perhaps  (said  I)  it  might  be  somewhere 
among  them. 

‘ I don't  think  it  likely,'  observed  my  companion 
drily.  ‘ Do  you  not  observe  those  thick  black  lines 
which  cut  the  way-bill  ’ — he  here  drew  his  fingers  with 
frightful  energy  across  his  throat — ‘just  as  one  thinks  one 
is  coming  to  one’s  journey’s  end?  That  is  the  North 
Pole.  The  late  lamented  Dr.  Scoresby  chopped  it  into 
small  pieces  for  greater  convenience.  We  can  never  be 
too  thankful  for  its  introduction.  Let  us  drink  the  health 
of  the  North  Pole;  let  us  compose  an  ode  to  its  Low 
Thermometership.  Come,  you  begin.’ 

“At  this  point,  the  narrator  almost  drained  the  brandy 
fiask  in  his  nervous  trepidation.  His  excitement  was 
communicated  to  ourselves,  and  I believe  if  the  train  had 
stopped  anywhere  during  this  enthralling  portion  of  the 
story,  that  each  of  us  would  rather  have  been  carried 
beyond  his  mark  than  missed  the  denouement. 

‘ Come  you  begin,’  repeated  the  madman  with  a look 
of  extreme  ferocity  ; ‘ “ Roll,  roll,  North  Pole,”  or  some- 
thing of  that  kind  ; but  not  with  your  clothes  on.  How 
dare  you  address  his  Low  Thermometership  in  that  un- 
seemly garb.' 

“ In  a quarter  of  a minute  my  companion  had  divested 
liiiijself  of  every  article  of  raiment  except  his  shirt,  and  I 
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was  doing  my  best  to  follow  his  example.  ‘ Hasten,’ 
cried  he,  ‘ insolent  minion,  for  Mad,  Madder,  Madagascar 
is  drawing  nigh.’ 

‘‘No  human  beings,  I suppose,  ever  presented  a more 
astounding  spectacle  than  did  we  two  in  our  airy  gar- 
ments, kneeling  upon  the  floor  of  that  railway  carriage, 
and  apostrophising  the  North  Pole.  I felt  my  senses 
were  fast  deserting  me  through  excess  of  terror,  and  that 
if  the  plan  which  now  suggested  itself  should  fail,  it  would 
indeed  be  all  over  with  me, 

“ ‘ What ! ’ exclaimed  I,  ‘ is  it  possible  that  you  venture 
to  speak  to  the  N.  P.  without  previously  putting  your 
head  through  the  carriage  window  ? ’ 

“ In  an  instant  he  had  leaped  up,  and  darted  his  head 
and  neck  through  the  pane  as  though  it  had  not  been 
there.  The  sharp  fragments  of  the  glass  retained  him,  so 
that  he  could  not  draw  his  head  back  without  great  pain 
and  difficulty,  and  in  the  meantime  I had  opened  the 
other  door,  and,  at  the  hazard  of  my  life,  clambered  into 
the  next  carriage,  where  I found  a stout  gentleman  asleep, 
who  was  almost  frightened  into  fits  by  my  unexpected 
and  horrible  appearance.  He  gave  me,  however,  his 
railway-rug  to  wrap  around  me,  and  I was  narrating  to 
him  the  dreadful  events  which  had  just  happened,  when, 
lo  ! there  was  a scrabbling  at  the  open  window,  and  then 
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we  beheld  the  maniac  bleeding  from  his  wounded  throat, 
his  hair  streaming  like  a meteor,  his  shirt  in  a thousand 
ribbons,  his  whole  appearance  calculated  to  strike  terror 
into  the  strongest  mind.  It  was  evidently  his  intention  to 
get  in.  The  stout  gentleman,  speechless  with  terror,  pointed 
to  his  umbrella,  suspended  in  the  cradle  above  the  seat 
in  which  I had  placed  myself.  I seized  this  weapon,  and 
with  the  assistance  of  my  new  companion,  managed  to 
push  the  intruder  with  such  violence,  that,  after  a tre- 
mendous struggle,  he  was  obliged  to  loose  his  hold  of  the 
door-handle,  and  seize  the  umbrella  instead.  Then  we 
instantly  let  go  of  it,  and  the  wretched  man  tumbled 
backwards  off  the  train.” 

Here  the  narrator  finished  his  story  and  the  brandy  and 
water. 

^‘Then  the  poor  madman  must,  I fear,  have  met  his 
death  ? ” said  I. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  for  certain,”  replied  the  ner- 
vous passenger  with  a shudder.  skeleton,  grasping 

the  wires  of  an  umbrella,  was  discovered  years  afterwards 
in  a peat  bog  at  the  exact  spot  where  the  accident  hap- 
pened; but  I never  feel  quite  safe  from  meeting  him 
again.” 


THE  WIFE’S  SECRET. 

I pride  myself  upon  any  mental  endowment 
whatever,  it  is  upon  that  humble  one  of  Com- 
mon Sense.  I live  what  is  called  by  the  in- 
tellectual people  a conventional  life.  I have  my  pew  in 
the  neighbouring  church,  and  sit  in  it  twice  every  Sun- 
day. I know  one  captain  in  the  army  — just  such  a 
person  as  he  should  be — polished,  and  yet  ferocious, 
gentle  to  ladies,  but  rather  insolent  to  civilian  males, 
boastful  of  his  clubs,  and  giving  all  his  leisure  time, 
which  is  considerable,  to  the  cultivation  of  his  mou- 
staches ; but  otherwise  I am  ignorant  of  the  fashionable 
world  and  all  its  gay  doings.  I have  made  no  endeavour 
to  break  through  the  gilded  pale  that  separates  it  from 
the  steady-going  middle  class  to  which  I belong.  I do 
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not  understand  the  feeling  which  prompts  my  superiors 
to  be  ashamed  of  being  seen  in  an  omnibus.  Or.ce 
every  day  I return  from  the  City  in  a yellow  one  : and 
if  it  is  wet,  I use  the  same  conveyance  in  the  morning  to 
reach  my  office.  I pay  my  tradesmen  weekly.  My  best 
sherry  is  48s.  a dozen  ; and  when  the  captain  talks  of 
vintage  wines  (as  he  will  do  by  the  hour  at  my  table),  I 
often  wonder  what  he  thinks  he  is  drinking.  However, 
with  true  good- breeding,  he  imbibes  it  in  great  quantities, 
as  though  it  were  the  best.  I do  not  keep  a man-servant. 
Our  cook  cannot  compass  an  o?nelette  soufflee.  My  wife 
trims  her  own  bonnets.  We  have  eight  children,  who  all 
know  the  Church  Catechism  by  heart,  except  the  baby 
and  the  last  but  one.  In  short,  a more  respectable  and 
unfashionable  family  than  our  own  does  not  exist  in  all 
Eayswater. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  may  be  easily  imagined 
tl'at  we  are  as  free  from  the  vices  of  the  Great  as  we  are 
without  their  Privileges ; and  this  was,  I honestly  believe, 
the  case  until  within  a very  recent  period.  When  I 
used  to  read  in  the  papers  that  the  Lady  Day  Coltay 
(of  Norman  ancestry  and  bluest  blood)  had  left  her 
husband’s  roof,  and  fled  with  Major  Flutterby  of  the 
Life  Guards;  or  that  it  was  rumoured  among  well-in- 
formed circles  that  the  gentlemen  of  the  long  robe  would 
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soon  find  employment  in  the  domestic  affairs  of  his  Grace 
the  Duke  of  Belgravia,  I used  to  give  a prolonged 
whistle,  and  remark  : Here  they  are  again,”  in  general 

reference  to  the  habits  of  the  haiit  ton.  I knew  that  our 
hereditary  aristocracy  were  given  to  these  escapades, 
which  in  my  own  rank  of  life  would  certainly  be  crimes, 
.and  I perused  such  details  as  the  press  could  furnish 
with  an  avidity  unalloyed,  I am  afraid,  with  much  repro- 
bation. I seemed  to  be  reading  of  a class  of  persons 
whose  way  of  life  was  too  far  removed  from  my  own  to 
affect  me,  except  as  a spectator ; just  as  when  I went  to 
the  play  I found  myself  in  an  atmosphere  of  intrigue,  and 
misunderstanding,  and  jealousy,  altogether  unreal,  and 
with  which  I had  not  the  ghost  of  an  experience  in 
common. 

Jealousy  ! Why,  I had  been  married  sixteen  years 
without  entertaining  that  passion,  so  that  it  was  not 
very  likely,  however  well  acted,  that  that  passion  should 
entertain  me.  Misunderstanding  ! The  thing  was  im- 
possible, for  whenever  there  promised  to  be  ‘^a  row  in 
the  pantry  ” — and  every  married  man  will  understand  me 
when  I make  use  of  that  metaphorical  expression — I 
brought  it  to  a head,  and  had  it  out,  and  off  we  started 
again  (speaking  for  self  and  Mrs.  R.)  on  the  smooth 
current  of  our  lives,  with  the  little  fracas  buried  for  ever 
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in  its  depths.  As  for  the  mother  of  eight  falling  in  love 
with  another  man — it  is  all  veiy  well  in  a stage-play,  and 
particularly  (with  all  deference  to  Miss  Anna  Dickenson) 
where  the  husband  is  a black  man,  and,  as  I have  said, 
befitting  enough  among  persons  of  quality ; but  upon 
the  Netting  Hill  side  of  Bayswater  any  such  mischance 
would,  I felt,  be  out  of  place,  and  ridiculous — a social 
presumption,  as  well  as  a grave  domestic  crime.  Ima- 
gine, therefore,  my  astonishment  when  my  opposite 
neighbour,  Peabody,  who  also  calls  himself  my  friend, 
did  me  the  honour  to  call  upon  me  a few  weeks  ago,  to 
speak,  in  confidence,  of  the  alarming  conduct  of  my  wife. 
Having  demanded  and  obtained  a private  interview,  this 
scandalous  old  person,  who  was  once  an  indigo-merchant, 
and  yet  retains  the  trace  of  his  calling  upon  his  nose,  set 
before  me  in  detail  a number  of  curious  circumstances 
connected  with  the  ‘‘goings  on,’’  as  he  was  pleased  to 
call  them,  of  my  wife,  which  he  was  not,  indeed,  pre- 
pared to  say,  “ might  not  possibly  be  only  coincidences, 
after  all,”  but  which  he  felt  it  his  duty  as  a fellow-crea- 
ture, and  one  who  had  been  a husband  in  his  time — here 
his  lips  made  a dumb  motion  of  gratitude — to  let  me 
know.  Even  as  a neighbour,  and  an  inhabitant  of  a 
common  Crescent,  hitherto  remarkable  for  its  respect- 
ability, and  which,  as  I doubtless  remembered,  had 
20 
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declined  to  permit  Mrs.  Jones  to  put  Aparimenis  ifl 
her  window,  lest  we  should  be  confounded  with  the 
lodging-house  localities;  nay,  which,  by  the  mere  force 
of  its  public  opinion,  had  prevented  No.  484  from  being 
let  to  a playactor — even  in  this  character,  said  Peabody, 
he  would  have  felt  it  his  duty  to  make  me  aware  of  what 
was  being  said,  though  doubtless  falsely,  respecting  the 
behaviour  of  Mrs.  R.  Here  I should  have  locked  the 
door,  and  informed  Peabody  that  his  last  hour  was  cer- 
tainly arrived,  and  that  he  had  better  make  his  peace 
with  Providence  before  I cut  his  throat ; but  from  igno- 
rance of  the  proper  conduct  to  be  adopted  in  such  excep- 
tional circumstances,  and  perhaps  from  the  knowledge 
that  there  was  nothing  but  a paper-knife  in  the  room 
with  which  to  effect  this  righteous  punishment,  I only 
burst  out  laughing,  and  called  him  a meddling  and  im- 
pertinent old  fool. 

‘‘Very  true,’^  returned  he,  for  he  always  makes  use  of 
that  form  of  words — “ very  true ; but  still  the  facts  are' 
worth  investigating,  even  from  their  singularity.  Do  you 
know,  for  instance,  that  at  eleven  o’clock,  three  days  a 
week,  your  wife  goes  out  in  a cab  by  herself?” 

“No,”  said  I,  I do  not;  though,  if  she  does,  it  is 
surely  better  than  if  she  had  any  ineligible  companion. 
As  a matter  of  fact,  however,  she  does  not  do  so,  for  I 


have  offered  to  go  shopping  with  her  twice  this  week, 
and  she  has  declined  to  accompany  me  upon  the  ground 
of  having  a sore  throat.’^ 

“ Upon  what  days  did  she  give  this  excuse  ? ” enquired 
Peabody,  taking  out  his  pocket-book. 

“ Last  Monday,and  last  Thursday,’'  returned  I. 

Well,  here’s  a memorandum:  Monday  Saw 
j\lrs,  R,  starts  as  usical  at  i \ \ Thursday^  ditto ^ ditto. 

She  could  not  be  going  to  a morning  concert,  because 
she  had  no  white  gloves  on.” 

will  grant  that  much,”  quoth  I sardonically,  and 
yet  not  by  any  means  unmoved  by  this  unexpected 
unintelligence.  ‘‘  My  wife  does  not  go  to  morning 
concerts.” 

‘‘Very  true,”  observed  Peabody.  “Then  the  question 
arises,  where  does  she  go  to  ? Now,  as  an  inhabitant  of 
the  Crescent ” 

“ Peabody,”  interrupted  I severely,  “ I acknowledge 
the  right  of  no  man — no,  not  of  the  man  in  the  moon 
himself — to  meddle  in  my  affairs  upon  that  ground.  I 
am  obliged  to  you  for  the  interest  you  have  taken  in  this 
matter,  but  the  simple  fact  is,  that  it  has  been  entirely 
misplaced.  I have  been  perfectly  well  aware  of  my 
wife’s  movements  and  they  have  had  my  fullest  permis- 
sion and  approbation.  1 only  wanted  to  see  to  what 
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lengths  your  impertinence  and  love  of  interference  woi:id 
carry  you.  That  is  your  hat,  I believe  ; your  umbrella  is 
the  alpaca  one  ; I wish  you  a very  good-morning.” 

I ushered  my  visitor  out,  and  then  sat  down  in  my 
private  parlour  with  my  elbows  upon  the  table,  and  both 
my  hands  thrust  into  my  hair.  I had  temporarily  ex- 
tinguished Peabody,  but  I was  on  fire  with  jealous  ap- 
prehensions myself.  coulci  it  all  mean?  For  six- 

teen years  my  wife  had  never  taken  any  excursion  unless 
in  my  company,  upon  which,  she  had  always  given  me 
to  understand,  she  doted ; and  yet,  after  refusing  to  go 
out  with  me  upon  Monday  and  Thursday  last,  on  the 
plea  of  sore  throat,  she  had  started,  the  instant  that  my 
back  was  turned,  in  a Hansom — or  even  supposing  it 
was  a four-wheeler — in  a cab,  without  white  gloves  on, 

and Confound  it,  here  was  a row  in  the  pantry, 

and  one  which  my  peace  of  mind  demanded  to  have 
cleared  up  at  once.  Anna  Maria,”  cried  I huskily,  from 
the  bottom  of  the  stairs — Anna  Maria,  I wish  to  speak 
with  you  immediately.” 

•*Lor’  bless  me,”  answered  my  wife  from  the  top 
story,  ^‘it  isn't  one  of  the  children,  is  it,  John?  Pray 
tell  me  the  worst  at  once.” 

No,  Madam,  it  is  I,”  replied  I stiffly. 

Then  it’s  the  kitchen  chimney,”  exclaimed  she  in  a 
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dogmatic  tone.  “And  didn’t  I tell  Mary  to  have  it 
swept  a week  ago : and  now  the  fire-engines  will  spoil 
everything,  even  if  we  are  not  burnt  out  of  house  and 
home.” 

AVas  it  possible  that  this  woman  could  have  deceived 
me,  as  Peabody  had  said,  and  yet  talk  so  simply  of  her 
children,  and  of  house  and  home  ? By  the  time  Anna 
Maria  had  got  down  to  the  drawing-room  flight,  I began 
to  be  rather  ashamed  of  myself.  When  the  mother  of 
eight  reached  my  sitting-room  door,  with  her  honest  face 
aglow  with  animation,  and  her  voice  so  earnest  about 
the  soot,  I did  not  dare  to  mention  what  I had  in  my 
mind. 

“ I called  you  down,  dear,  to  say  that  I was  going  to 
give  myself  a holiday  to-day,  and  to  ask  you  to  come 
with  me  to  Hampstead  Heath,  and  dine  at  Jack  Straw’s 
Castle  this  afternoon,  it  being  such  a beautiful  day.” 

A ray  of  joy  passed  for  an  instant  over  her  features, 
and  then,  as  if  recollecting  herself,  she  began  to  stammer 
that  she  was  very,  very  sorry,  but  really  she  had  so  much 
to  do  about  the  house  just  then ; if  I would  only  wait  till 
Friday  week,  which  was  my  birthday,  then  we  would  go 
somewhere,  and  she  should  enjoy  it  above  all  measure. 
This  afternoon,  however,  the  thing  was  impossible. 

“ Well,”  said  I gravely,  “ we  have  not  many  holidays 
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together,  and  I am  sorry.  You  had  a sore  throat  on 
Monday  and  on  Thursday,  when  I offered  you  a similar 
opportunity.” 

“Oh  yes,”  answered  she,  shaking  her  little  head,  which' 
is  very  prettily — could  it  be  too  prettily  ? — set  upon  her 
shoulders ; “ it  was  quite  impossible  that  I could  go  out 
with  that  throat.” 

Here,”  thought  I,  for  she  could  not  have  gone  out 
without  her  throat,  “ is  some  dreadful  falsehood  ; but 
Peabody  may  have  told  it,  and  not  she.  Perhaps  she 
never  went  out  at  all.  Should  I not  rather  believe  the 
wife  of  my  bosom  than  that  scandalous  old  retired 
indigo-merchant?  Was  it  not  base  even  to  suspect 
Anna  Maria  of  deception  ? Doubtless  it  was ; but  yet 
I thought  I would  just  satisfy  myself  with  my  own 
eyes.” 

“Very  well,”  observed  I quietly,  “since  you  cannot 
come  with  me  to-day,  I shall  go  to  the  City  as  usual.  I 
don’t  care  for  a holiday  by  myself.” 

“ Poor,  dear  fellow,”  said  Anna  Maria  coaxingly,  as  she 
helped  me  on  with  my  greatcoat,  “ I am  quite  grieved  to 
disappoint  you.  Good-bye,  John,  Mind  you  have  a 
good  luncheon ; it’s  very  bad  for  you  eating  those  buns 
and  rubbish.” 

“ Ah,  what  a tangled  web  we  weave/’  says  somebody, 
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vvliL'ii  first  we  practise  to  deceive,”  though  after  but  a 
liiile  trying,  there’s  nothing  easier  than  lying.  I protest 
I felt  like  a pickpocket,  as  I dodged  and  lurked  about 
our  Crescent,  watching  in  the  distance  my  own  door,  to 
see  whether  Mrs.  R.  would  cross  the  threshold.  I sup- 
pose I have  none  of  the  attributes  necessary  to  the  pro- 
fession of  a detective,  for  whenever  a passer-by  cast  his 
eyes  on  me,  I felt  myself  blushing  all  over,  and  hanging 
my  head  on  one  side,  as  a dog  hangs  his  tail.  I dared 
not,  of  course,  stop  in  the  Crescent,  but  loitered  at  the 
corner  of  a street  which  commanded  it,  now  trying  to 
dig  up  the  tops  of  the  coal-cellars  by  inserting  the  nozzle 
of  my  umbrella  in  their  circular  holes,  and  now  eliciting 
mournful  music  by  dragging  it  against  the  area  railings. 
Exhausted  with  these  exercises,  I had  been  leaning 
against  a lamp-post  for  about  ten  minutes,  when  the 
door  of  a house  opposite  opened  suddenly,  and  a widow 
Luly  of  vast  proportions  came  swiftly  out  upon  me  with 
her  cap-strings  streaming  in  the  wind. 

Now  just  you  go  away,  my  gentleman,”  said  she  in  a 
menacing  voice,  before  the  police  makes  you.  1 know 
who  you’re  a-looking  for,  and  I can  tell  you  she  aint  a 
coming,  for  I’ve  got  her  locked  up  in  the  coal-cellar.  1 
know  you,  although  you  have  not  got  your  red  coat  on 
fQ-day ; and  mind — if  you  get  another  slice  of  meat  in 
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my  house,  I’ll  prosecute  you  as  sure  as  my  name's 
Mivins.” 

Gracious  Heavens,  Madam  !”  ciied  1,  ‘^do  you  take 
me  for  a common  soldier?” 

‘^No,  Sir,”  answered  she  maliciously;  but  for  a tup- 
penny-ha’penny Life  Guardsman,  who  never  saw  a shot 
fired  in  his  life;  and  if  ever  you  come  after  my  Jemima 
again ” 

I turned  and  fled — into  the  very  arms  of  the  abomin- 
able Peabody.  Make  haste  ! ” exclaimed  he ; there 
is  not  a moment  to  be  lost.  No  ; the  cab  is  coming  this 
way;  you  may  see  for  ourself  whether  I am  not  right 
this  time.” 

And  sure  enough,  who  should  drive  by,  at  a rapid  rate, 
but  Anna  Maria,  in  a four-wheeled  cab,  and  without  her 
bonnet,  and  with  a flower  in  her  hair  I This  blow,  com- 
ing so  closely  upon  the  attack  of  the  widow  lady,  was 
almost  more  than  I could  bear.  Where  can  she  be 
;oing  to?”  gasped  I half  unconsciously.  “It’s  the  most 
xtraordinary  thing  I ever  heard  of.” 

“ I have  heard  of  similar  things,”  returned  Peabody 
quietly,  “although  I never  experienced  anything  of  the 
sort  myself.  Of  course,  I don’t  know  where  she  is  going 
to  ; but  the  direction  she  has  taken  is  towards  St.  Jolm’s 
Wood.” 
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1 hastened  back  to  my  own  house,  and  with  the  air  of 
a man  who  has  forgotten  something,  began  to  search  in 
the  pockets  of  a greatcoat  hanging  up  in  the  hall.  By- 
the-bye,”  said  I,  as  the  servant  who  had  let  me  in  was  dis- 
appearing, I think  your  mistress  must  have  got  it  after 
all.  Just  run  up,  and  tell  her  I want  to  see  her  for  a 
minute.” 

Emily  Jane,  who  had  been  in  our  service  ever  since 
we  were  married,  turned  as  scarlet  as  her  cap-ribbons. 

Sir,”  said  she,  bolder  than  brass,  missis  has  just 
stepped  out ; she  has  taken  two  of  the  little  girls  for  a 
morning  walk.” 

Which  two  ? ” enquired  I,  looking  this  abandoned 
young  person  full  in  the  face.  Her  subtle  spirit  was 
cowed  by  this  course  of  procedure ; she  replied  that  she 
did  not  know — she  didn’t  recollect — she  hadn’t  paid  par- 
ticular attention,  but  she  rather  thought  that  it  was  the 
two  youngest— all  in  a breath. 

In  that  case,”  rejoined  I,  pointing  with  withering 
scorn  to  the  perambulator,  how  comes  this  here?  No, 
Emily  Jane ; your  mistress  must  have  taken  out  with  her 
to-day  the  same  two  children  that  she  took  on  Monday 
and  on  Thursday,  when  her  sore  throat  was  so  bad  that 
^.he  could  not  go  out  with  me.” 

Yes,  Sir/’  replied  she;  it  was  the  same  two.'' 
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‘‘  Emily  Jane,”  said  I solemnly,  ‘‘always  tell  the  truth. 
/ know  all.  Where  is  your  mistress  gone  to  all  by  her- 
self to-day,  with  her  hair  so  neatly  arranged,  and  a flower 
stuck  in  the  left-hand  side  of  her  head  ? and  that  after 
telling  me  she  was  too  busy  to  move  out.  Concealment 
is  worse  than  useless.  Where  is  she  ? ” 

“ Wild  horses  shouldn’t  do  it,”  returned  the  domestic 
resolutely.  “ I told  her  I would  keep  it  dark,  and  I 
won’t  betray  no  confidence  as  has  been  repoged  in  me. 
You  must  find  it  out  all  of  your  own  head,  Sir.  Oh  dear, 
oh  dear  ! ” 

Here,  to  my  confusion,  Emily  Jane  cast  her  apron,  by 
a sudden  and  dexterous  movement,  over  her  features, 
and  in  that  blinded  condition  rushed  down  the  kitchen- 
stairs  like  a bull  stung  by  bees. 

At  that  moment,  the  front-door  bell  rang  with  a 
violence  such  as  none  of  our  visitors,  except  the  captain, 
ever  dare  to  use.  My  wretched  heart  seemed  to  ex- 
perience a little  throb  of  joy.  He  at  least  then — and  I 
confess  my  suspicions  had  been  turned  in  his  direction, 
for  was  it  not  his  profession  to  guard  us  from  foreign  foes, 
and  to  destroy  our  domestic  peace — he  at  least,  I say,  un- 
less there  was  more  tha7i  07ie 1 dared  not  trust  my- 

self to  finish  the  reflection,  but  opened  the  front-door 
lyith  niy  owrt  htinds. 
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It  was  somebody  in  uniform,  but  not  the  captain. 
'^^\(tgraph  for  Mrs.  R.,’'  squeaked  the  boy  in  his  shrill 
thin  voice ; please  to  sign  on  the  right-’and  side.” 
Then  dancing  a double  shuffle  upon  the  door- step,  in 
order  to  keep  himself  warm,  he  broke  forth  into  ballad, 
‘‘There’s  somebody  in  the  house  with  Dinah,  there’s 
somebody  in  the  house  I know ; there’s  somebody  in  the 
house  with  Dinah ” 

I didn’t  like  his  impudence,  and  I didn’t  like  his  song, 
but  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  submit.  What  could 
Anna  Maria  be  doing  with  telegraphs  ? From  Rupert 
Merrington^  6 Cupidon  Villas^  Sf.  John's  Wood.  Fray, 
be  punctual  this  time.  I am  engaged  after  twelve.  I trust 
yoic  will  be  looking  your  best,  not  pale^  as  on  Monday  and 
Thursday, 

“ There’s  somebody  in  the  house  with  Dinah,  there’s 

somebody  in  the  house  I know ” I rushed  out  with 

the  receipt  in  my  hand,  and  the  boy  snatched  it,  and 
took  to  flight,  for  he  saw  that  I was  dangerous.  What 
could  this  dreadful  message  mean  ? or  rather  what  mean- 
ing could  it  have  but  one  ? Rupert  Merrington  ! not  at 
all  a steady-sounding  name,  to  begin  with  : the  sender, 
too,  was  evidently  no  business-man,  or  he  would  not 
have  exceeded  his  twenty  words  so  foolishly.  It  had  a 
military  smack  all  over  (and  I didn’t  like  that  notion— a 
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military  smack!).  Herrington  was  of  course  an  assumed 
name.  The  handwriting  was  good,  and  so  far  unlike  the 
captain’s ; but  then  people  don’t  write  their  own  tele- 
graph messages.  I felt  that  some  immediate  action  was 
necessary,  or  that  I should  be  suffocated.  In  a couple 
of  minutes  I was  in  a Hansom  bound  for  Cupidon 
Villas,  in  a state  of  mind  easier  imagined  than  de- 
scribed ; and  yet  I had  often  read  descriptions  of  it  in 
novels  which  professed  to  describe  aristocratic  life,  and 
often  had  seen  upon  the  stage  (although  principally  in 
farces)  the  husband  racked  by  jealous  pangs. 

What  had  there  been  to  laugh  at  in  that,  I wondered 
now  ! Why  should  the  tenderest  emotions  of  the  human 

heart  be  made  the  subject  of  buffoon But  what 

a wicked-looking  set  of  houses  were  these  which  I was 
now  passing  1 If  bricks  and  mortar  — and  especially 
stucco — can  look  vicious,  certainly  St.  John’s  Wood 
possesses  a patent  for 

‘ What  number.  Sir  ? ” shouted  my  driver,  through  the 
little  hole  in  the  roof.  ^^This  is  Cupidon  Willas.” 

I am  sorry  to  hear  it,”  groaned  I,  passing  my  pocket- 
handkerchief  over  my  brow.  Don’t  mind  me,  my 
good  man  (for  his  countenance  evinced  much  dismay 
at  my  voice  and  manner)  \ I know  it  is  not  your  fault 
that  I am  miserable.  Please  to  pull  up  at  No.  6.” 
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Of  all  the  wicked-looking  houses  in  Cupidon  Terrace, 
No.  6 was,  it  seemed  to  me,  the  wickedest.  The  round 
eye  which  formed  its  staircase  window,  winked  viciously  in 
the  sunlight,  and  in  the  garden  door  was  a little  grating,  as 
though  for  the  purpose  of  reconnaissance  before  admit- 
tance, which  was  not  a little  grating  to  me.  The  draw- 
ing-room shutters  were  closed.  This'  latter  circumstance 
gave  me  some  satisfaction,  since  it  might  signify  that  Mr. 
Herrington  was  dead,  but  a glance  at  the  gay  attire  of 
the  servant-girl  who  answered  my  summons  cut  away  this 
ground  of  consolation.  Is  Mrs.  R.  within  ? ” enquired 
I,  with  a tone  of  assumed  indifference. 

“ Well — yes.  Sir — but  you  can’t  see  her  just  at  present. 

Mr.  Herrington  has  a great  objection  to ” 

Confound  Mr.  Herrington  ! ” cried  I,  pushing  my 
way  in.  “ I want  to  see  my  wife.” 

Oh,  your  wife  is  it.  Sir  ? ” replied  the  maid  with  a 
giggle.  “ Then  of  course  you  can  go  up,  if  you  please, 
although  it’s  as  much  as  my  place  is  worth.  You  will 
find  them  in  the  drawing-room.” 

What  1 there  t ” exclaimed  I passionately,  pointing  to 
the  closed  windows. 

‘‘  Yes,  of  course.  Sir ! That’s  the  room  they  always  sit  in.” 

They  always  sit  in  ? Then  this  sort  of  thing  must 
have  been  going  on  for  years  ! 
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I cleared  the  two  little  flights  of  stairs  in  a cotiplc  o/ 
bounds,  and  hurled  open  the  drawing-room  door  like  a 
catapult. 

I found  myself  in  a large  apartment,  darkened,  indeed, 
upon  one  side,  but  well  lit  by  a huge  window  (invisible 
from  the  front  of  the  house)  at  its  northern  end.  In  the 
centre  of  the  room  was  a raised  structure,  hung  with 
purple,  and  rather  resembling  a scaffold  decorated  for 
the  execution  of  royalty,  and  upon  the  scaffold  sat  my 
wife  in  an  uncomfortable  attitude,  and  with  an  expression 
of  countenance  that  she  only  wears  upon  those  cere- 
monious occasions  which  demand  what  are  called  “ com- 
pany manners.’’  Between  her  and  the  window  stood  a 
gentleman  with  moustaches,  and  in  a velvet  coat — at  an 
easel,  and  evidently  painting  her  portrait.  He  elevated 
his  eyebrows  at  my  peculiar  mode  of  entering  the  room, 
and  looked  towards  my  wife,  as  if  for  an  explanation  of 
the  phenomenon. 

It  is  only  my  husband,  Mr.  Merrington,”  returned 
she.  Oh  John,  I am  so  sorry  that  you  found  me  out, 
for  I had  meant  my  picture  to  be  a pleasant  surprise 
to  you  upon  your  birthday  next  week.  This  was  to  be 
my  last  sitting  but  one  ; and  nobody  knows  the  trouble  I 
have  taken  to  keep  you  ignorant  of  my  coming  here. 
That  stupid  Emily  Jane  must  have  let  it  out  ” 
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my  dear/’  said  I;  ‘‘I  discovered  the  fact  for 
myself,  through  the  telegraph ; and  really  I — I couldn’t 
help  coming  down  to  see  how  the  picture  was  getting  on. 
It  was  so  very  kind  of  you.  And,  dear  me,  Mr.  Herring- 
ton, what  a charming  likeness  !” 

Well,  it’s  not  in  a very  good  light,  you  see,”  rejoined 
he  deprecatingly.  Not  having  a room  with  a sky-light. 
I’m  obliged  to  block  up  those  windows,  and  manage  how 
I can.  It  makes  the  house  dark,  and,  I am  afraid,  caused 
you  to  stumble  at  the  drawing-room  door.” 

‘Wes,”  said  I,  “ that  was  just  it ; I very  nearly  came 
in  head  first.  I — I only  thought  I’d  look  in  on  my  way 
to  the  City.  I won’t  interrupt  you  another  moment ; and, 
indeed,  I have  myself  no  time  to  lose.” 

I gave  the  maid  five  shillings,  and — thinking  it  would 
be  more  likely  to  insure  her  silence — a chuck  under  the 
chin.  Then  I wrote  to  Peabody  from  Bunhill  Row 
(where  my  place  of  business  is  situated),  to  tell  him  that 
I would  not  make  a fool  of  him  any  longer ; but  the  fact 
was,  that,  during  the  last  few  weeks,  I had  been  making 
my  wife  sit  for  her  picture,  which  he  was  to  come  and 
pass  his  judgment  on  as  soon  as  it  was  finished  : there 
was  a question  as  to  whether  the  flower  in  her  hair  was 
an  improvement  or  not. 

But  I knew  that  Emily  Jane  would  tell  Anna  Maria  all 
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about  it.  However,  nothing  was  said  until  my  birthday 
arrived,  and  with  it  the  portrait,  for  which  the  dear  crea- 
ture had  saved  up  her  pin-money,  and  put  herself  to  the 
greatest  inconvenience.  I declare  my  heart  smote  me 
for  my  base  suspicions  when  I looked  upon  that  honest 
face,  which  had  never  worn  paint  before.  Upon  that  day, 
she  said : By-the-bye,  John,  Avhen  that  telegraph  arrived 

for  me  from  Mr.  Merrington,  it  didn’t  make  you  jealotcs 
at  all,  did  it  ? ” 

‘•Oh,  dear  no,  my  darling  ! Jealous  of  you  ? Impos- 
sible ! Not,  of  course,  that  you  are  not  beautiful  enough 
to  make  all  the  world  fall  in  love  with  you ; but  I never 
dreamed  of  such  a thing.” 

“ That’s  all  right,  John,”  said  she,  kissing  me ; but 
there  was  a wicked  twinkle  in  her  kind  eyes  as  she 
added  drily : “ I am  glad  to  hear  you  say  that,  for,  do 
you  know,  my  dear,  I almo^^t  thought  you  lucre  just  a 
little  jealous.” 


K; 


EXPLANATION  OF  THE  WATERLOO 
BRIDGE  TRAGEDY, 


own  nanie  is  a very  common  one,  and  would 
afford  as  little  satisfaction  to  the  reader  in 
the  way  of  identity  as  did  that  of  a certain  hos- 
pitable stranger  whom  I once  met  with  in  a railway  carriage. 

Sir,”  said  he,  when  I quitted  his  company  at  a provin- 
cial station  one  hundred  and  forty  miles  north  of  the 
metropolis,  am  glad  to  have  seen  you;  I am  charmed 
to  have  made  your  acquaintance;  my  name  is  Jones; 
and  whenever  you  come  my  way — I live  at  Islington — I 
shall  be  most  delighted  to  see  you.”  Bearing  this 
incident  in  mind,  I forbear  to  personally  introduce  my 
humble  self  in  this  narration,  which,  moreover,  does  not 
concern  the  present  writer,  except  in  a secondary  degree. 
The  individual  to  whom  it  mainly  relates  is  my  maternal 
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uncle,  Hector  Stuart  Macdonald,  sometime  of  Galloway 
Esquire,  but  recently  of  Tartan  Villas,  Caledonia  Road, 
N.,  whose  patronymic  is  a passport  anywhere.  The 
latter  locality  he  doubtless  chose  for  his  residence,  after 
his  retirement  from  active  service,  by  reason  of  its  nominal 
association  with  his  native  land  ; and  if  it  be  sarcastically 
enquired  why  he  did  not  return  to  his  native  land  itself, 
I reply,  because  he  couldn't.  A musket-ball  had  taken 
a lodging  in  the  shin-bone  of  his  left  leg,  or  somewhere 
thereabouts,  at  the  battle  of  Aliwal,  and  had  declined  to 
be  ejected  ever  since;  this  forbade  the  gallant  captain’s 
locomotion,  and  I hope  (in  charity)  exacerbated  his 
temper,  which  must  otherwise  have  been  by  nature  ex- 
tremely bad. 

At  times,  when  he  was  free  from  pain,  he  was  merely 
hasty  and  passionate ; but  during  a paroxysm.  Uncle 
Hector  behaved  like  the  Grand  Turk.  I speak  in  re- 
spect alone  of  the  whirlwind  of  wrath  in  which  he  en- 
veloped himself ; his  behaviour  to  females  being  always 
distant,  if  not  respectful,  to  an  extreme  degree.  He  had 
never  married — never  been  such  a fool  as  to  marry,  was 
his  own  manner  of  expressing  it — and  when  my  father 
and  mother  died,  he  offered  me  a home  for  his  life,  and 
a competence  afterwards,  if  I should  only  behave  myself 
like  a man  who  had  the  Macdonald  blood  in  his  vein?. 
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Now,  nothing  could  seem  kinder  than  such  an  invitation 
as  this  to  me,  who  did  not  understand  the  condition,  and 
I accepted  it  with  fervour.  But  then  so  much  was  ex- 
pected of  a Macdonald.  To  submit  to  be  sworn  at  by 
the  head  of  the  clan ; to  listen  with  patience  to  the 
achievements  of  his  ancestors ; to  have  to  provide  one- 
self with  every  amusement  at  fivepence  per  week — for 
what  little  money  I had  was  in  my  uncle’s  keeping ; to 
be  within  doors  at  nine  in  summer,  and  at  six  in  winter, 
unless  by  special  leave  and  license ; all  this  was  bitter 
and  irksome  enough  to  a young  gentleman  of  eighteen, 
who  fancied  himself  quite  old  enough  to  be  his  own 
master,  and  who  had  also  some  natural  spirit,  although 
it  might  not  be  neat  Macdonald — that  genuine,  unadul- 
terated Mountain  Dew.  Nobody  can  tell  how  tired  I got 
of  the  praises  of  that  liquid.  Good  blood,  as  a conversa- 
tional topic,  is  about  as  interesting  to  a person  who  does 
not  possess  much  of  it,  as  the  laudation  of  London  Stout 
would  be  to  a teetotaller. 

Whatever  good  or  great  thing  has  ever  been  done  in 

this  country,  be  sure  of  this,  boy,”  quoth  Uncle  Hector, 

“ a Macdonald  has  been  the  main-spring.  Moreover,” 

would  he  continue,  I am  inclined  to  think  that  more 

eminent  persons  have  come  out  of  Galloway  than  from 

any  other  county  in  Great  Britain.” 

21 — 2 
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To  this  I could  only  answer,  Indeed,”  possessing,  as 
Bradshaw  has  it,  no  information  ” about  that  district, 
except  that  it  produced  a certain  breed  of  horses,  good 
of  their  kind,  but  not  remarkable  as  winners  of  the  Derby 
or  St.  Leger. 

This  Indeed,”  delivered,  I am  afraid,  with  an  inten- 
tional dryness,  would  go  straight  as  an  arrow  to  my 
Uncle  Hector’s  game  leg,  and  produce  a paroxysm. 
Whether  owing  to  the  frequency  of  these  conversations  or 
not,  I cannot,  tell,  but  the  limb  got  worse  and  worse,  and 
a jury  of  doctors  being  impanneled  to  sit  upon  it,  de- 
livered it  as  their  opinion  that  the  offending  member 
should  be  cut  off.  This  verdict  the  brave  old  captain 
received  with  the  greatest  coolness  : and  when  the  opera- 
tion took  place,  declined  to  be  dosed  with  chloroform,  or 
any  such  effeminate  method  of  shirking  pain,  but  watched 
the  whole  proceedings,  not  with  stoicism  indeed,  but 
with  a sort  of  affectionate  interest.  One  of  the  medical 
gentlemen  was  about  to  convey  the  leg  away,  doubtless 
for  the  purposes  of  science;  but  my  uncle,  who  had 
never  lost  sight  of  it,  bade  him  let  it  be,  in  a voice  ex- 
tremely out  of  character  with  a patient  suffering  from  a 
recent  amputation. 

‘‘  No  limb  of  a Macdonald  shall  be  treated  with  indig- 
nity by  a Sawbones,”  observed  my  uncle,  when  we  were 
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left  alone  together  in  company  with  the  precious  relic : 
‘‘  and  it  will  be  your  task,  my  boy,  to  see  it  laid  in  the 
burial-ground  of  our  common  ancestors/^ 

I’m  not  to  take  it  to  Galloway,”  cried  I,  in  undis- 
guised alarm. 

But  that  you  certainly  are,  Sir,  and  without  twenty- 
four  hours’  delay,”  returned  the  patient,  with  energy. 
‘‘Why,  zounds.  Sir,  to  hear  your  tone  of  astonish- 
ment, one  would  think  Galloway  was  at  the  anti- 
podes.” 

I did  not  think  that,  but  I certainly  had  no  very  ac- 
curate idea  as  to  where  it  was  ; and  not  venturing  to  say 
so,  I took  an  early  opportunity  of  looking  at  the  map  to 
discover  its  exact  locality.  And  here  my  difficulties  be- 
gan, for  look  where  I would,  there  was  no  such  place 
as  Galloway  in  all  broad  Scotland  through.  There  was 
a Mull  of  Galloway,  it  is  true,  but  even  that  sounded  like 
a mistake  of  some  kind ; while,  as  for  carrying  Uncle 
Hector’s  leg  in  a brown-paper  parcel,  all  that  enormous 
distance,  for  the  sake  of  throwing  it  into  the  sea — for 
that  was  where  the  Mull  seemed  to  be  located — it  was 
really  too  ridiculous  an  undertaking.  Being  totally  un- 
able to  clear  up  this  matter  myself,  and  fearing  to  enquire 
concerning  it  of  my  irascible  relative,  I called  upon  a 
young  friend  who  happened  to  be  reading  hard  for  a 
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Civil  Service  examination,  and  therefore  would.  1 knew, 
be  possessed  of  all  sorts  of  out-of-the-way  information,  to 
learn  what  had  become  of  Galloway.  He  gave  me  to 
understand  that  that  important  province,  so  fecund  in 
eminent  individuals,  had  been  erased,  doubtless  through 
jealousy,  from  the  list  of  counties,  and  was  now  divided 
into  Kirkcudbright  and  Wigton, 

The  burial-place  of  our  family  is  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Stoneykirk,’’  observed  my  uncle,  as  I sat  in 
his  chamber  that  same  evening  indulging  in  the  hope 
that  he  had  repented  of  his  monstrous  resolution.  It 
is  a grand  old  spot  by  the  desolate  sea-shore,  very  differ- 
ent from  your  spick-and-span  London  cemeteries,  that 
seem  to  speak  less  of  mortality  than  of  undertakers’  bills 
and  extortionate  ground-rents.  I could  not  have  buried 
my  leg  down  here — in  a befitting  manner — at  a much  less 
expense  than  it  will  cost  you  to  go  to  Scotland ; 
while  the  comfort  to  a man  of  family  in  adopting  the 
latter  course  is  unspeakable.  You  will  travel  by  third 
class,  of  course;  the  train  starts  at  9*15  from  Euston 
Square  to-morrow  night,  and  you  may  be  back  again  at 
Tartan  Villas  by  Thursday.  I shall  give  you  a ten-pound 
note,  of  the  expenditure  of  which  you  will  render  me  an 
exact  account,  and  then  you  and  T must  live  economic- 
ally for  the  next  week  or  two.  It  is  a sacrifice,  how- 
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ever,  to  the  honour  of  the  family.,  which  I shall  never 
regret.’^ 

This  was  not,  however,  by  any  means  the  view  that  I 
myself  entertained  of  the  matter.  Even  supposing  the 
honour  of  my  uncle’s  family  7vas  preserved  by  such  a 
proceeding,  why  was  I to  be  sacrificed  to  it  ? When  my 
poor  father  had  the  misfortune  to  blow  his  little  finger 
cfi,  out  shooting,  one  September,  in  Shropshire,  he  did 
not  send  me  to  Kensal  Green  to  see  it  interred.  Why, 
according  to  this  system,  should  many  accidents  involv- 
ing loss  of  limb  happen  to  a person  of  lineage,  his  burial 
expenses  would  form  a very  serious  item  in  his  yearly 
accounts.  It  would  be  really  wrong  to  give  way  to 
my  uncle’s  exaggerated  notions  upon  this  subject.  Be- 
sides, it  was  winter,  and  ten  hours’  night-journey  by  rail, 
followed  by  nobody  knew  how  many  hours  by  some  Gallo- 
way conveyance,  drawn  by  an  animal  peculiar  to  the 
district,  and  not  celebrated  for  speed,  was  a very  serious 
consideration.  Moreover,  the  ten-pound  note  might  be 
spent  in  a manner  infinitely  more  gratifying  to  my  feel- 
ings, and  not  less  so,  since  he  would  never  know  any- 
thing about  it,  to  those  of  my  relative.  Thus  I reasoned 
with  myself,  not  unnaturally,  perhaps,  but  certainly  with 
dishonesty  and  meanness.  My  uncle’s  demand  was  a 
very  selfish  one,  but  my  pretence  of  acquiescence  was 
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much  more  deserving  of  reprobation.  I confess  that  I 
played  a false  and  unmanly  part  in  the  whole  transac- 
tion; but  I was  punished  for  it,  and  I punish  myself 
now  by  relating  what  I did.  Let,  therefore,  as  my  re- 
spected relative  used. to  express  it — Let  that  flea  stick  to 
the  wall.  On  tlie  other  hand,  it  must  be  conceded,  that 
the  mission  in  question  was  a most  distasteful  and  un- 
necessary one,  and  that  ten  pounds — which  I considered, 
somehow,  as  my  own  property,  advanced  for  once  in  a 
decentl}T liberal  sum — was  a great  temptation  to  one 
who  had  to  make  up  a long  hiatus  of  three  years  of 
London  sight-seeing. 

“ You  can  take  the  omnibus  to  Euston  Square,  as  you 
have  so  little  luggage,”  observed  my  uncle,  as  the  hour 
drew  nigh  for  my  departure ; but  be  sure  that  you 
never  let  the  carpet-bag  that  has  my  leg  in  it  get  out  of 
your  hand.” 

^^Very  well,  uncle,”  returned  I,  although  I did  not 
think  that  it  was  an  article  likely  to  tempt  many  fraudulent 
persons  ; and  accordingly  into  the  ’bus  I stepped;  laden 
'with  this  singular  treasure,  and  feeling  like  a second  Mr. 
Greenacre.  - At  Euston  Square,  instead  of  a ticket  to 
Springfield,  the  station  I was  nominally  bound  for,  I took 
a hansom  cab  to  a respectable  hotel  in  Covent  Garden  ; 
and  having  engaged  a bed-room  for  a night  or  two,  sallied 
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out  from  thence  with  my  carpet-bag  to  Waterloo  Bridge, 
it  being  my  intention  to  bury  my  uncle’s  leg  in  the  waters 
of  oblivion. 

Now,  at  first  sight,  nothing  would  seem  easier  than  to 
drop  a brown-paper  parcel  at  night  over  a parapet  into 
the  Thames  \ but,  in  reality,  this  is  far  from  being  the 
case.  The  police  are  very  prying  and  officious  after  ten 
o’clock  P.M.,  and  a man  can’t  cany  a little  luggage  about 
v/ith  him  without  exciting  their  attention.  Moreover, 
they  are  not  all  in  uniform,  and  a passer-by  whom  you 
may  have  set  down  as  a mere  inquisitive  fellow,  is  as  likely 
as  not  to  be  Constable  X,  with  his  suspicions,  and  the 
strongest  professional  objections  to  your  conveying  human 
limbs  about  in  a black  carpet-bag.  I had,  however,  found 
a solitary  spot,  and  was  about  to  take  my  treasure  from 
its  casket  for  the  purpose  of  putting  it  through  the  balus- 
trades, when,  all  of  a sudden,  it  struck  me  that  the  horrid 
thing  would  float  if  not  to-day,  the  next  day : or  if  not 
that,  the  day  after  to-morrow,  and  that  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  weight  it.  Now,  again,  at  first  sight,  nothing 
would  seem  easier  than  to  pick  up  a stone,  and  use  it  for 
this  purpose.  But  where  was  I to  find  a stone  ? I could 
not  pick  out  a flag  from  the  pavement  with  my  pocket- 
knife,  like  a second  Baron  Trenck,  without  exciting  the 
gravest  attention ; nor  could  I,  for  the  same  reason,  offer 
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a sLreet-boy  half-a-crown  to  fetch  a stone,  although  he 
would  probably  know  where  to  lay  his  hand  upon  one  in 
a moment,  in  case  of  any  opportunity  occurring  for  win- 
dow-breaking. I had  noticed  an  old  woman  with  a hand- 
barrow  full  of  apples  at  the  end  of  the  bridge,  and  I 
walked  towards  her  with  the  intention  of  purchasing  a 
gallon  of  them,  and  throwing  the  thing  over  in  their  com- 
pany ; but  being  ignorant  of  all  such  subjects,  I did  not 
know  what  they  might  do  when  they  got  sodden  by  the 
water ; perhaps  they  would  then  bob  up  like  corks— in- 
deed, I remembered  to  have  seen  an  apple  floating  on 
some  stream  or  pond — and  bring  to  light  the  very  object 
wliich  I wanted  them  to  conceal.  If  I could  have  got 
change  for  a sovereign  in  half-pence  (as  Mr.  Mantalini 
threatened  to  do  ere  he  leaped  into  the  river),  and  en- 
closed them  in  the  brown-paper  parcel,  that,  indeed,  would 
have  been  an  excellent  plan ; but  upon  what  pretence 
could  I ask  at  the  toll-gate — albeit  it  was  the  very  place 
for  them — for  two  hundred  and  forty  pennies  ! This 
simple  obstacle  threatened  seriously  to  interfere  with  all 
my  plans,  until  presently  I remembered  an  ironmonger’s 
shop  in  the  Strand,  with  a quantity  of  quoits  in  the  win- 
dow : and  arriving  at  that  establishment  just  before  it 
closed,  I bought  four  couple  of  them,  and  carried  them 
home  to  my  hotel 
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In  the  retirement  of  my  bed-room  I hurriedly  tied  the 
quoits  about  the — the  brown-paper  parcel — with  string, 
and  then  once  more  sallied  forth  upon  my  tremendous 
errand.  The  porter  eyed  me  curiously  as  I again  left  the 
house  carpet-bag  in  hand,  and  perhaps  made  up  his  mind 
that  I was  robbing  the  hotel  by  little  and  little,  and  would 
eventually  carry  off  my  bedclothes  neafly  rolled  up  in  the 
same  receptacle.  The  policemen  were  more  suspicious 
of  me  than  ever,  it  being  nearly  midnight ; and  Oh,” 
thought  I,  “if  that  suspicion  ever  rises  to  the  exercise  of 
right  of  search,  how  can  I account  for  the  possession  of 
Uncle  Hector’s  leg,  with  three  pair  of  quoits  wrapped 
round  it  with  the  precipitation  of  guilt  1 ” However,  I 
reached  the  bridge  in  safety,  and  selecting  a time  when  I 
found  myself  comparatively  alone,  I opened  the  carpet- 
bag, and  threw  the  parcel  into  the  black  and  swift-flowing 
river.  I could  see  nothing ; but  a sharp  cleaving  of  the 
waters,  followed  by  a dull  thud,  informed  me  that  the 
quoits  had  preceded  the  limb  which  it  was  their  mission 
to  have  kept  under,  until  the  famous  New  Zealander 
should  have  fished  for  it  from  the  ruined  arches,  or,  in 
other  words,  for  ever.  At  the  same  moment,  a tall  form, 
emerging  from  a recess  upon  my  left,  laid  his  hand  on  my 
shoulder,  and  enquired  sharply  ; “What  was  that,  young 
man,  you  have  just  thrown  into  the  river?” 
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Bones  and  old  iron,”  replied  I,  with  the  ingenuity  of 
despair, 

‘‘Perhaps,”  quoth  the  policeman  drily,  turning  his 
buirs-eye  upon  my  terrified  countenance,  ‘‘  and  also  per- 
haps not” 

“ There  is  nothing  that  forbids  rubbish  to  be  shot  here,” 
observed  I audaciously. 

“ And  therefore  your  personal  safety  is  by  no  means 
secure,”  returned  the  officer  grimly.  “ I shall  know  you 
again,  young  fellow,  among  ten  thousand  ; so,  if  anything 
Turns  up  down  stream  to-morrow  morning,  look  out — 
that’s  all  I say.” 

That  was  all  he  did  say,  but  it  was  more  than  enough 
for  me.  Here  was  a charming  beginning  for  my  proposed 
holiday.  “ If  such  be  the  boasted  sweetness  of  stolen 
pleasures,  give  me  a moderate  sorrow,  honestly  come  by, 
in  its  stead,”  thought  I. ' I had  looked  forward  to  going 
to  the  theatre  at  half-price  that  very  night ; but  I was  in 
no  humour  now  for  any  description  of  dramatic  perform- 
ance. If  there  had  been  yet  a train  for  the  north  that 
night,  I verily  believe  I should  have  set  out  for  Galloway 
after  all,  and  buried  something  or  other  in  the  ancestral 
resting-place,  in  humble  reparation  for  the  wrong  which  I 
had  done  to  Uncle  Hector. 

The  next  morning  was  too  late  for  such  a course,  since 
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even  the  small  deductions  of  the  price  of  a bed  at  the 
hotel  and  no  supper  (for  appetite  I had  none)  had  left 
my  exchequer  too  impoverished  for  the  journey.  The 
ten-pound  note  was  not  adapted  for  any  extras,  and  the 
cheap  train  did  not  start  till  night  again.  There  was  no- 
thing left  for  me,  therefore,  but  to  enjoy  myself.  I could 
not  ask  a friend  to  join  me  in  any  diversion,  because  I 
did  not  dare  let  it  be  known  that  I was  in  town  ; nay,  al- 
though I knew  very  few  people,  wherever  I went  I was 
afraid  of  meeting  some  acquaintance.  I spent  a few 
Avretched  hours  at  the  Lowther  Arcade,  and  then  wan- 
dered into  the  British  Museum.  No  suicide  has,  I be- 
lieve, yet  been  committed  in  that  national  establishment, 
but  let  me  tell  the  custodians  thereof,  that  an  incident  of 
that  description  was  never  nearer  happening  upon  their 
premises  than  on  the  occasion  in  question.  My  uncle 
had  obtained  leave  of  absence  for  me  from  the  house  of 
business  in  the  City  where  I was  engaged  daily ; and  he 
would  have  been  certain  to  hear  of  my  not  having  taken 
advantage  of  it,  else  I tvould  gladly  have  done  my  work 
there  as  usual,  and  so  passed  some  of  the  lingering  hours. 
I did  go  to  the  theatre  that  evening ; but  before  the  per- 
formance commenced,  I caught  sight  of  my  friend  of 
the  {in  prospectu)  Civil  Service  in  the  pit,  and  precipi- 
tatelv  left  the  building.  He  was  taking  well-earned  re- 
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creation  in  the  company  of  his  family  after  a long  day’s 
toil ; I was  endeavouring  to  lose  in  fictitious  scenes  the 
consciousness  of  having  deceived  my  only  relative,  and 
thrown  his  revered  leg  into  the  river  Thames.  I don’t 
suppose  a four  days’  holiday  was  ever  passed  so  miserably 
by  any  human  being  before  or  since ; I had  plenty  of 
time  to  make  up  a narrative  to  hoodwink  simple  Uncle 
Hector.  My  description  of  Galloway  scenery,  culled 
from  the  best  geographies,  almost  drew  tears  into  his 
eyes,  it  was  so  graphic.  He  had  fortunately  not  been  in 
his  native  land  for  half  a century  ; and  when  I went  a little 
wrong  in  local  colouring,  he  ascribed  it  to  the  effects  of 
change.  The  churchyard  by  the  sea  was,  of  course,  a 
little  difficult  to  describe,  and  was  represented  after  the 
Socratic  method  by  question  and  answer,  the  former 
largely  predominating.  But  the  aged  sexton — a concerted 
piece  arranged  from  Old  Mortality — was  really  a great 
creation,  and  satisfied  Uncle  Hector’s  highest  expecta- 
tions. 

“ Why,  dear  me,  old  David  must  be — ay,  he  must  be  a 
hundred  and  two,”  quoth  my  uncle  reflectively. 

“ He  must  be  every  bit  of  that.  Sir,”  said  I : I never 

beheld  anyone  so  venerable.” 

There  is  certainly  no  place  to  live  in — or  to  live  so 
long  in — as  dear  old  Galloway,”  sighed  the  veteran.  It 
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Is  scarcely  worth  while  to  go  home  for  such  a little  while 
as  is  left  me  upon  earth ; but,  see,  boy,  when  I am  gone, 
that  the  rest  of  my  bones  are  laid  where  you  have ” 

The  rest  of  this  dreadful  sentence,  which  had  alrestdy 
stung  my  conscience  like  a scorpion,  was  interrupted  by 
one  of  those  newsmen  who  infest  the  suburbs. 

Murder — Murder  and  Mutilation  ! ” screamed  he  at 
the  top  of  his  voice ; “ found  in  the  river  Thames,  a 
portion  of  a human  body.’^ 

“ What  is  that  he's  saying  ? " enquired  my  uncle  with 
curiosity. 

It's  American  news,"  said  I,  that's  all ; the  Latest 
Information.” 

I thought  he  said  ‘ Murder ; ' yes,  it  is  Murder.  Now 
run  out  and  buy  it  of  him,  boy,  but  be  sure  you  don't 
give  him  more  than  a halfpenny." 

I bought  the  broadsheet,  but  I didn't  show  it  to  my 
uncle,  remarking,  with  the  deception  that  had  now,  alas, 
become  habitual  to  me,  that  the  vendor  wanted  a shilling 
for  it.  It  had  a wood-cut  of  Uncle  Hector's  limb,  but 
not  at  all  like;  and  detailed  with  great  particularity 
the  manner  of  its  separation  before  death,  by  means  of 
some  blunt  instrument,  from  the  body  of  a lovely  female, 
the  rest  of  whose  remains  were  being  diligently  sought 
for  by  the  police.  They  were  already  in  possession  of 
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certain  facts  which  could  not  fail  to  bring  the  perpetrator 
of  this  awful  crime  to  justice.  In  the  meantime,  the 
metropolis  was  aghast  with  terror,  and  wild  with  indig- 
nation. 

I never  moved  out  of  Tartan  Villas  for  the  next  six 
weeks.  The  remark  of  that  policeman : “I  shall  know 
you  again,  young  fellow,  among  ten  thousand,  if  anything 
turns  up  down-stream,”  rang  perpetually  in  my  ears,  and 
gave  me  influenza,  colic,  rashes  that  might  be  scarlatina 
— but  which  were  really  produced  by  a small  tooth- 
comb — and,  in  short,  a succession  of  such  diseases  as 
keep  one  within  doors.  At  the  end  of  the  sixth  week, 
I did  venture  forth  for  a day  or  two,  but  had  a re- 
lapse from  reading  a sensation  leader  in  the  Daily 
Telegraphy  taunting  Sir  Richard  Mayne  with  the  immunity 
which  the  authors  of  the  Waterloo  Bridge  Tragedy  had 
experienced.  The  blood  of  that  injured  girl,”  it  said, 
“ cried  aloud,  but  in  vain,  for  justice,  and  for  the 
young  man  with  the  black  carpet-bag  ! ” 

I am  thankful  to  say  that  Uncle  Hector  never  sus- 
pected that  he  himself  was  the  cause  of  all  this  excite- 
ment. His  leg  had  multiplied  itself  into  so  many  limbs 
before  he  began  to  read  about  it,  that  a much  more 
suspicious  person  than  he  would  not  have  entertained  a 
misgiving.  His  honest  heart  would  have  dismissed  the 
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notion  that  his  own  flesh  and  blood — his  nephew,  not 
liis  leg,  I mean — could  have  so  deceived  him,  with  a noble 
scorn.  The  evil  I had  done  him  wrought  this  good, 
that  ever  afterwards,  I behaved  dutifully  and  well  to- 
wards the  veteran,  and  never  thought  I could  do 
enough  for  him  in  the  way  of  expiation  and  repent- 
ance. In  return,  his  harshness  of  manner  was  greatly 
mitigated : and  before  his  death,  there  was  not  a 
nephew  in  London  who  had  a more  genuine  reverence  for 
his  uncle  than  had  I for  the  old  soldier,  whose  pre- 
judices were,  after  all,  immensely  outweighed  by  his 
sterling  worth,  and  whose  undemonstrativeness  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  the  solid  benefits  he  conferred. 
When  the  rest  of  Uncle  Hector  was  cut  off,”  I did 
not  commit  his  remains  to  the  same  place — in  accord- 
ance with  his  literal  instructions — as  had  received  his 
leg,  but  carried  them  faithfully  to  Galloway,  and  saw 
them  interred  where  it  was  the  old  man’s  desire  to  lie. 

And  this  is  the  true  history  of  the  Waterloo  Bridge 
Tragedy,  which,  after  all,  had  but  one  leg  to  rest  upon, 
and  even  that  by  no  means  sound  one- 
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HOW  I GOT  RID  OF  BOODLE. 


OU  scaly  varmint,  you  know  how  to  IsLyoniyour 
money,  you  do,”  observed  the  driver  of  a Han- 
som cab  to  his  late  fare,  as  the  latter  was  en- 
deavouring to  ascend  the  stately  steps  of  the  Megatherium 
club-house  with  dignified  unconsciousness.  Why,  blessed 
if  I didn’t  think,  by  your  white  choker,  as  though  you  was 
a parson ; but  you’re  nothing  better  than  a tub-ranter. — 
Don’t  you  speak  to  him.  Sir  (here  he  raised  his  voice), 
for  he’s  no  gentleman,  I do  assure  you.”  This  last  sen- 
tence was  addressed  to  myself,  who  was  standing  at  the 
top  of  the  steps  in  question,  and  a very  embarrassing  re- 
mark it.  was.  I had  not  the  least  intention  of  speaking 
to  the  person  alluded  to,  who  was  indeed  an  utter  stranger 
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to  me  ; but  having  been  thus  maliciously  invoked,  I could 
not  afford  even  a tacit  encouragement  to  such  observa- 
tions j so  I waved  my  hand  to  the  cabman  in  sign  that 
his  presence  was  obnoxious,  and  smiled  upon  the  approach- 
ing stranger,  as  though  I would  say  : “ Never  mind.  Sir  ; 
this  is  the  sort  of  insolence  which  all  men  who  ride  in  cabs 
are  more  or  less  subject  to.” 

Sixpence  from  Temple  Bar!”  continued  the  driver, 
proclaiming  with  vehemence  the  heinous  crime  of  the 
accused.  I believe  he  expects  to  go  to  Pairodice  for 
sixpence. — Don’t  you  never  let  him  belong  to  your  club. 
Sir,  mind  that,^' 

It  now  became  absolutely  necessary,  as  a member  of 
the  Megatheriuin^  that  I should  speak  a word  of  condol- 
ence to  this  stranger,  upon  the  treatment  to  which  he  had 
been  subjected  at  our  very  doors,  and  I did  so.  He  re- 
turned his  thanks  in  a manner  the  courteousness  of  which 
rather  increased  my  sympathy  for  his  position,  and  then 
pushed  open  the  folding-doors. 

^‘Now,  don’t  you  let  him  into,  your  club,  Sir/’  repeated 
the  cabman  with  great  earnestness,  and  making  no  sort 
of  preparation  for  moving  away ; for  he’s  a scaly  varmint, 
if  ever  there  was  one.” 

Unwilling  to  be  the  recipient  of  these  extreme  opinions, 

I myself  withdrew  into  the  club,  -and  was  about  to 
22 — 2 
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proceed  up  stairs,  when  I heard  my  own  name  men- 
tioned. 

. That  is  Mr.  Charles  Selby,”  observed  the  hall-porter^ 
in  reply  to  some  observation  of  the  stranger.  “ The  other 
Mr.  Selby’s  initials  are  F.  R.” 

I did  not  know  his  Christian  name,”  replied  the  new- 
comer ; but  I suppose  that  Mr.  F.  R.  Selby  is  the  gen- 
tleman I am  in  search  of.  Can  you  favour  me  with  his 
present  address  ? ” 

As  the  porter  seemed  to  have  some  difficulty  in  supply- 
ing the  information  required,  I turned  back  at  once,  and 
said  : If  you  want  my  Cousin  Frank’s  direction,  I can 

give  it  you.  Sir ; ” and  I did  so,  and  he  wrote  it  down  in 
his  pocket-book.  He  was  a thin  spare  man,  with  shaggy 
brows  overhanging  hard  gray  eyes ; and,  indeed,  there 
was  a general  air  of  severity  about  him,  which  did  not 
promise  much  in  the  way  of  extra  sixpences  to  cabmen,  or 
volunteer  gratuities  of  any  kind  ; but  his  voice  was  singu- 
larly soft,  and  his  air  engaging.  He  again  thanked  me ; 
and  I left  him  rather  pleased  that  I had  done  so  grateful 
a fellow-creature  a civility,  but  never  expecting  to  look 
upon  his  iron-gray  countenance  any  more.  My  astonish- 
ment, therefore,  was  considerable  when,  a few  weeks  after- 
wards, I received  the  following  letter  from  my  Cousin 
Frank,  who  is  connected  with  a foreign  house  in  the  City  : 
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Dear  Charles — I have  just  been  telegraphed  to 
Riga.  There  is  one  thing  which  you  can  do  for  me,  if 
you  will,  in  my  absence — get  Boodle  into  the  Megatherium, 
Substitute  your  name,  as  his  proposer,  instead  of  mine, 
and  make  what  whip  you  can.  He  is  a warm  man,  and 
useful  to  us  here.  You  have  already  some  slight  acquaint- 
ance with  him,  it  seems,*  so  it  will  be  the  more  easy  for 
you  to  oblige  in  this  matter,  your  affectionate  kinsman — 

‘‘  F.  R.  Selby.” 

‘‘  * P.S.  He  says  you  behaved  very  courteously  to  him 
once,  about  a cabman.” 

But  for  that  postscript,  I should  never  have  conjectured 
who  Mr.  Boodle  was.  The  description  would  not  have 
helped  me  to  recognise  him.  I should  not  have  thought 
he  had  been  a warm  ” man,  but  rather  the  reverse.  I 
donh  think  I should  have  even  considered  him  a ‘^club- 
able  ” man,  as  the  great  lexicographer  terms  it ; but  this 
recommendation  from  my  cousin  was  final  upon  that  point. 
He  would  surely  never  have  asked  me  to  introduce  a man 
into  the  Megatherium  solely  becsiuse  he  was  an  advantageous 
commercial  connection. 

As  the  ballot  was  to  come  on  in  three  weeks,  and  three 
candidates  out  of  four  had  been  black-balled  at  the  last 
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election  through  certain  cliquish  influences,  there  was  no 
time  to  be  lost  if  Boodle  was  to  be  brought  in.  I there« 
fore  called  upon  him  at  his  residence  in  Tyburnia,  and 
announced  my  intentions  in  his  favour.  I was  quite  as 
unpleasantly  impressed  with  his  personal  appearance  as 
before;  while  his  manner  struck  me  as  more  plausible 
than  genuinely  courteous;  and  every  subsequent  inter- 
view strengthened  my  prejudice  against  him,  until  it  grew 
to  positive  antipathy.  In  the  course  of  my  canvass,  too, 
I heard  ugly  stories  about  Boodle.-  It  was  very  true  that 
he  was  rich,  very  rich  ; but  he  had  not  come  by  his  money 
in  a satisfactory  manner.  Slyboots  of  the  Megatherium^ 
justly  celebrated  for  knowing  more  about  other  people’s 
affairs  than  any  old  woman  in  England,  confided  to  me, 
the  day  after  he  had  revealed  it  to  about  forty  members 
in  the  smoking-room,  that  Boodle,  who  had  been  manag- 
ing-clerk to  Foodie,  the  great  banker,  had  got  upon  his 
blind  side,  just  before  his  death,  and  persuaded  him  to 
leave  him  all  his  money,  instead  of  to  his  rightful  heirs;  and 
Kiteflyer,  of  the  Chancery  bar,  who  knew  one  of  the  rightful 
heirs,  reduced  by  this  nefarious  transaction  to  follow  the  pro- 
fession of  a billiard-marker  in  the  Regent’s  Circus,  corro- 
borated this  statement,  with  many  horrid  details.  I found 
out  for  myself  that  this  money,  so  ill  acquired,  was  clung 
to  by  Boodle  with  a tenacity  that  no  words  can  express — 
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that  he  was  a scrub,  a snob,  a skinflint — and,  in  fact, 
when  the  cabman  had  designated  him  a scaly  varmint  ” 
he  had  enunciated  a great  truth.  I acknowledged  the 
wisdom  of  his  warning  words  : Never  let  him  get  into 

your  club,  mind  that^''  with  all  my  heart.  It  was  bad 
enough  to  belong  to  the  same  society,  to  share  the  same 
roof-tree,  to  dine  in  the  same  dining-hall  as  Boodle.  But, 
worse  than  this,  I could  not  personally  get  rid  of  him.  I 
had  become  necessary,  as  it  appeared,  to  this  extremely 
unpleasant  person’s  existence.  It  was  My  very  dear 
Sir,”  and  ‘‘My  excellent  friend  Selby,”  whenever  we 
met,  and  we  met  every  day.  He  called  at  the  club,  on 
his  return  from  the  City,  as  regularly  as  five  o’clock  came 
round,  to  enquire  how  his  canvass  was  going  forward,  and 
I had  to  report  real  progress.  I had  gone  too  far  to  re- 
treat now.  My  personal  reputation  was  involved  in  get- 
ting Boodle  in,  and  I was  determined  to  go  through  with 
it.  I had  put  myself  under  obligations  for  his  sake,  which 
I should  not  have  incurred  for  a real  friend ; for  I could 
not  say  : “ Here  is  a social  acquisition  to  t.he  Megatherium^ 
in  Boodle,  and  I make  no  apology  in  asking  you  to  vote 
for  him.”  On  the  contrary,  I had  to  request,  as  a parti- 
cular favour,  of  everybody  not  to  black-ball  Boodle.  It 
got  whispered  about  the  club  (and  Slyboots  was  so  good 
as  to  let  me  know  it),  that  this  fellow  had  lent  me  money ; 
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I was  supposed  to  be  Boodle’s  debtor ; his  instrument ; 
his  cat’s-paw.  Kiteflyer  took  me  aside  in  the  card-room 
one  day,  and  told  me  confidentially  where  money  was  to 
be  got  at  fourteen  per  cent. : “ Paid  neither  in  wine  nor 
pictures,”  said  he,  ‘‘but  in  hard  cash.” 

“ And  why  the  dickens.  Captain  Kiteflyer,”  replied  I, 
with  indignation,  “ do  you  make  this  uninteresting  revela- 
tion to  me  ? Do  you  suppose  that  ?ny  credit  is  at  the 
same  miserable ” 

“ My  dear  fellow,”  interrupted  the  captain,  twirling  his 
moustaches,  “don’t  be  offended,  and  still  more  don’t 
offend  me.  Only  understanding  that  Boodle  and  you 

weie- it’s  a very  disagreeable  relation  for  a man  to 

stand  in  with  a member  of  his  own  club,  let  me  tell  you ; 

and  if  Boodle  is  to  come  amongst  us ” 

Here,  I suppose,  I gave  expression  to  some  feeling  of 
impatience,  for  old  Martinet  at  the  whist-table  laid  down 
his  cards,  and  cried  out  that  his  memory  had  clean  gone 
for  the  day  with  the  noise  I made. 

“You  see,”  pursued  Kiteflyer  coolly,  “it  looks  so  ex- 
tremely oidi  proposing  a man  like  Boodle.” 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  may  be  easily  imagined 
that  my  unpleasant  protegee  became  an  object  not  only  of 
dislike,  but  loathing.  His  meanness,  his  plausible  man- 
ners, above  all,  his  demonstrations  of  friendship,  began  to 
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engender  within  me  an  undying  hatred,  though  not  un- 
mixed with  terror.  If  he  did  get  into  the  Megatherium 
(and  I had  made  the  matter  almost  a certainty  by  my  unre- 
mitting exertions),  how  was  I ever  to  shake  him  off  again  ? 
Were  the  arms  of  this  Old  Man  of  the  Sea  to  be  about 
my  neck  for  ever  and  ever?  Would  he  wring  my  hand 
in  the  library,  before  Slyboots  and  Kiteflyer,  and  the  rest 
of  them,  while  they  winked  to  one  another  over  their 
coffee,  and  whispered  : He’s  been  borrowing  again,” 

night  after  night,  until  my  constitution  gave  way  under  it, 
and  I died  of  Boodle.  If  he  was  so  odious  as  a Stranger 
— as  an  individual  admitted  to  the  advantages  of  the  club 
by  sufferance — how  ten  times  more  hateful  would  be  his 
vulgar  familiarity  when  he  became  a member  thereof 
when  the  billiard-room  should  be  no  longer  a sanctuary, 
nor  the  smoking-room  a refuge,  but  the  trail  of  the  Boodle 
(vould  be  over  it  all.  A number  of  expedients  suggested 
themselves,  all  more  or  less  impracticable,  but  none  of 
them  discarded  from  my  mind  merely  because  of  their 
violent  nature. 

I would  have  done  anything  to  rid  myself  of  this 
incubus  \ to  avert  this  coming  evil,  the  shadow  of  which 
was  already  darkening  all  my  being. 

Should  I telegraph  to  my  cousin  at  Riga,  Boodle’s 
a beast,”  and  take  his  name  off  the  list  of  candidates  at 
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the  last  moment?  No,  I could  not  do  it;  my  charactei 
for  moral  courage  and  social  popularity  was  at  stake,  for 
it  was  not  everybody  who  would  have  ventured  to  propose 
Boodle,  or  who  had  a sufficient  following  of  friends  to 
insure  his  admittance.  Should  I let  him  come  in,  and 
3 then  poison  him,  by  the  assistance  of  the  cook  ? He  was 
a Frenchman,  and  would  therefore  probably  do  anything 
for  a bribe ; yes,  poison  him  in  one  of  his  cheap  dishes 
(for  Boodle  would  never  order  a dear  one),  and  cause 
the  wretch  to  expire  in  agonies  while  haggling  over 
the  bill. 

I derived,  however,  no  comfort  from  these  wild 
designs,  which  had  little  perhaps  beyond  their  object 
to  recommend  them  ; and  into  our  club  Boodle 
came.  Nobody  had  ever  had  so  many  black-balls 
before,  and  yet  been  elected;  but  the  scaly  var- 
mint ’’  — Cabman,  I thank  thee  for  that  name  — did 
get  in  ; and  all  the  evil  that  I had  foreseen 
came  to  pass  in  consequence.  Boodle,  who  knew  no- 
body else  in  all  the  Megatherium — for  his  seconder  left 
the  country  after  he  was  admitted,  and  that  was  a very 
curious  coincidence,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  and  made  me 
very  suspicious  of  the  Riga  journey — this  Boodle,  I say, 
knowing  nobody  else  in  all  the  club  but  me,  became  my 
shadow,  my  alter  ego,  my  Siamese  twin.  I was  as  gruff  and 
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1 Insolent  to  him  as  my  gentle  nature  would  permit  me, 
partly  from  disgust,  and  partly  to  show  Slyboots  and  the 
rest  that  I was  not  afraid  of  him ; but  they  only  observed 
to  one  another  that  Boodle  was  certain  to  put  on  an 
additional  premium  when  poor  Selby  wanted  renewal ; 
while  the  new-made  member  himself  took  all  my  ill-treat- 
ment like  a spaniel.  We  had  no  tastes,  ideas,  or  pursuits 
in  common  (I  am  glad  to  say),  and  therefore,  although  he 
sought  my  society,  there  was  little  conversation  between 
us.  He  sat  looking  at  me  very  much  as  if  I belonged  to 
him,  which  indeed  the  majority  of  my  acquaintance 
, imagined  I did.  By  way  of  something  unpleasant  to  say, 
more  than  with  any  other  object,  I happened  upon  one 
of  those  occasions  to  observe  : By-the-bye,  Boodle,  you 

haven’t  given  your  house-dinner  yet.” 

“ My  house-dinner  ! ” replied  he,  with  an  alacrity  which 
he  always  showed  when  his  pocket  was  threatened ; al- 
though he  was  generally  dull  and  slow  as  a stone.  Why 
should  I give  a house  dinner  ? ” 

. . Why,  because  you  are  now  a member  of  the  Meg^ 
atheriu7n^  Sir,”  responded  I coolly.  Of  course,  you 
needn’t  do  it  unless  you  like.  If  you  prefer  to  act  other- 
wise than  as  every  other  gentleman  acts,  who,  by  the  kind 
exertions  of  his  friends,  has  become  elected  here,  you  are 
of  course  at  liberty  to  do  so.”  . 
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‘^Now  don't  be  so  impatient,  my  very  dear  Sir,”  re- 
turned he  in  his  wheedling  manner.  ‘‘  You  know  I am 
quite  unacquainted  with  this  sort  of  life.  I dare  say  I 
can  afford  things  as  well  as  most  of  you — better  than 
some  perhaps  ” — [the  “ scaliness  ” of  the  varmint  ” had 
never  struck  me  so  forcibly  as  when  he  was  making  these 
observations] ; “ but  it  is  not  ‘ light  come,  light  go ' with 
my  money,  who  have  had  to  make  my  own  way  in 
the  world.  Now,  if  it  is  really  necessary  to  give  this 
dinner  to  those  to  whose  support  I am  chiefly  in- 
debted  ” 

It  is  not  necessary,  Mr.  Boodle.” 

“ But,  my  very  dear  Sir,  if  it  would  be  exceptional  not 
to  do  so.” 

It  would  be  very  exceptional,”  returned  I ; and  I 
hope  I may  be  forgiven,  under  the  circumstances,  for  the 
slight  exaggeration.  Nay,  Sir,  it  would  be  un- 
paralleled.” 

^‘How  many — that  is,  how  few? — I mean,  who  ought 
to  be  invited  ? ” 

Oh,  about  forty  of  your  principal  supporters,”  said  I : 
‘‘  forty  or  fifty  would  be  the  extreme  limit.” 

Fifty  people  to  dinner ! ” gasped  the  astounded 
Boodle.  ••  But  what  a frightful  tax.” 

If,  Mr.  Boodle,”  said  I,  rising  with  dignity,  ‘^you 
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consider  it  a tax  to  entertain  your  friends,  I think  it  al- 
most a pity  that  you  should  have  become  a member  of  ai 
society  where  such  sentiments ” 

“ Now,  my  very  dear  Sir,”  interrupted  Boodle,  growing 
pale,  and  bedewed  with  perspiration,  pray,  be  patient, 
pray,  be  calm.  I don’t  know  anything  about  giving 
dinner-parties — that  is,  at  least  [correcting  himself],  any- 
thing about  a house-dinner  at  a club.  There  must,  I 
suppose,  be  soup  and  fish.” 

‘^Forgive  me,  Mr.  Boodle,”  said  I,  ‘^but  these  dis- 
gusting details — I cannot  listen  to  what  you  are  going 
to  set  before  your  guests ; the  house-steward  is  the 
proper  person  with  whom  to  settle  these  arrange- 
ments.” 

“Dear  me,”  observed  Mr.  Boodle,  biting  his  nails, 
“ what  a fuss  about  a little  dinner  ! Can’t  I write  out  a 
list  of  things  as  one  does  every  day  ? ” 

“ Certainly  not,  ‘ like  one  does  every  day,’  Mr.  Boodle. 
The  cook,  remember,  has  a reputation  to  risk  as  well  as 
yourself.  You  may  do  just  as  you  please,  of  course  ; but 
there  is  also  a third  person  whose  reputation  is  somewhat 
at  stake  ” — and  here  I patted  my  chest  in  a manner  that 
for  dignity  has  not  been  surpassed,  I fancy,  in  the  House 
of  Commons  since  the  times  of  Mr.  Burke. 

“Well,  really,”  muttered  the  awe-struck  Boodle,  “you 
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seem  to  know  so  much  about  it : and  since  the  thing 
must  be  done,  perhaps  you  will  be  good  enough  to  order 
this  house-dinner  for  me  ? ” 

The  smouldering  embers  of  vengeance  leaped  up  in 
my  heart  a tongue  of  flame,  fanned  by  these  welcome 
words.  I could  hardly  quench  the  triumph  in  my  eyes, 
or  school  my  voice  (which  would  have  cried : Mine 

enemy,  I have  thee  on  the  hip  ! ”)  down  to  its  former 
dispassionate  tone. 

Just  as  you  please,  Mr.  Boodle.  If  it  will  save  you 
trouble,  I shall  be  happy  to  see  the  house-steward,  and 
order  your  dinner.  Shall  we  appoint — to-day  is  the 
first — the  thirtieth  of  the  month,  so  as  to  get  no  re- 
fusals ? ’’ 

The  poor  wretch  winced  as  though  I had  flicked  him 
with  a wet  towel,  as  we  used  to  do  at  Eton.  I don’t 
think  you  need  ask  more  than  forty-five,”  continued  I ; 

house-dinner  for  five-and-forty  on  the  thirtieth  instant. 
See,  I have  made  a note  of  it ; would  you  be  kind  enough 
to  put  your  initials  to  it,  by  way  of  authorisation  ? I’ll 
see  the  steward  to-morrow.” 

Never  was  B.  B.  (his  name  was  Benjamin)  attached 
with  greater  unwillingness  to  any  document ; never  was 
any  signature  accepted  with  greater  joy  by  assignee,  and 
buttoned  up  in  an  inside  pocket. 
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I saw  the  house-steward  before  breakfast  the  next 
morning,  lest  the  scaly  Boodle  should  have  slept 
upon  it,”  and  endeavour  to  disavow  the  transaction. 

“Mr.  Goodfare,”  said  I,  “I  am  requested  by  Mr. 
Boodle  to  order  a house-dinner  for  five-and-forty.” 

“ Indeed,  Sir  ! ” Mr.  Goodfare  elevated  his  eyebrows, 
and  no  wonder.  “ Mr.  Boodle  is  unfortunate  in  his  time 
of  year.  Everything  is  exceedingly  dear  in  January.” 

“ That  is  not  of  the  slightest  consequence,”  remarked 
I coolly.  “No  limit  is  enjoined  as  to  expense  what- 
ever.” 

“Very  good,  Sir.  Then  the  repast  is  to  include  every 
luxury  ? ” 

“ Every  luxury  that  money  can  buy,”  returned  I em- 
phatically ; and  then  we  went  into  the  details.  I ordered 
a banquet  which  Lucullus  would  have  smacked  his  lips 
at,  and  after  which  Vitellius  himself  could  not  have 
wanted  more.  As  for  the  wines,  there  is  a certain  bin  in 
the  Megatherium  cellar  which  was  stocked  from  Metter- 
nich's  own  vineyard  a quarter  of  a century  ago,  when  the 
club  happened  to  be  in  very  flourishing  circumstances, 
and  the  contents  of  which  are  now  valued  at  ^£2  14s.  6d. 
a bottle;  well,  Boodle’s  house-dinner  made  a tremendous 
hole  in  that  bin. 

“ I hope  Mr.  Boodle  is  very  rich,”  observed  the 
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smiling  house-steward  with  reference  to  this  Johan- 
nisberg. 

Very  rich/^  said  I ; and  he  has  been  saving  up  for 
this  entertainment  for  many  years.  What  have  you  got 
for  dessert  ? 

“Well,  Sir,  really  nothing : nothing,  that  is,  but  such 
extravagant  items  as  pine-apples  at  four  guineas 
apiece.” 

“ Four  pine-apples,”  said  I quietly,  “at  the  very  least. 
There  must,  of  course,  be  plenty  of  peaches.” 

“'Well,  really.  Sir,  Lord  Guzzleton  was  dining  here 
yesterday,  and  had  made  out  his  carte  a month  ago  for 
peaches,  yet  we  had  to  send  to  Paris,  and  they  cost 
eight-and-sixpence  apiece,  besides  the  carriage.” 

“Write  down  six  dishes  of  peaches,”  said  I calmly, 
“and  let  them  be  very  fine  ones.” 

Upon  the  whole,  I ordered  Boodle  a good  dinner. 
Directly  I had  accomplished  this  duty,  I took  die  train 
into  the  wilds  of  Cornwall,  and  from  thence  sent  out  Mr, 
Boodle’s  invitations  in  his  own  name.  I did  not  leave 
my  address — so  that  no  change  in  the  arrangements 
might  possibly  be  made  — nor  did  I appear  in  town 
myself  until  the  day  of  the  entertainment.  In  the  mean- 
time I lived  sparingly  upon  homely  food,  in  order  to 
have  an  appetite  for  the  coming  Apician  meal.  I fed 
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upon  Cotelettes  d la  Vengeance,  mutton-chops  made 
piquant  by  the  thoughts  of  my  great  revenge. 

It  came  at  last,  and  I enjoyed  it  amazingly.  Course 
after  course,  and  every  course  with  its  appropriate  wine  ! 
Luxury  after  luxury ! Unimaginable  dishes  from  every 
quarter  of  the  globe.  Bursts  of  irrepressible  applause  ac- 
companied the  appearance  of  these  unwonted  delicacies. 
Everybody  was  congratulating  Mr.  Benjamin  Boodle 
upon  his  princely  munificence.  Everybody  drank  his 
health  in  the  wine  which  was  five  shillings  and  twopence  a 
glass.  I sat  at  the  host’s  right  hand,  and  watched  him 
smile  his  acknowledgments.  I shall  never  forget  his 
smile.  We  could  have  very  well  dispensed  with  ice,  as 
likewise  with  lemon-juice,  at  that  end  of  the  table. 

What  shall  I have  to  pay  for  all  this  ? ” was  the  thought 
which,  with  rage  against  me,  his  humble  servant — the 
mere  agent  and  almoner  of  his  bounty  — divided  his 
mind. 

He  never  spoke  to  me  ; he  only  looked  at  me  with  an 

expression  more  eloquent  than  words.  I don’t  know 

what  the  bill  came  to ; I did  not  venture  to  ask  the 

house-steward  what  the  five-and-forty  cost  Boodle  per 

head ; but  it  must  have  been  a good  round  sum  in  three 

figures.  Boodle’s  house-dinner  is  talked  of  even  now. 

Not  that  he  has  been  known  to  speak  of  it  himself,  for  it 
23 
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is  a subject  beyond  measure  distasteful  to  him.  But 
young  members,  who  wonder  to  see  the  rich  man  feed  so 
parsimoniously  every  day,  are  told  the  story  with  nods 
and  winks  innumerable,  and  listen  with  explosive  bursts 
of  laughter.  From  that  great  day  of  vengeance  until 
now,  my  quondam  persecutor  has  ceased  to  annoy  me  ; 
Boodle  and  I never  speak.  My  friends  conceive  that  I 
must  have  repaid  him  all  that  money  in  which  they  sup- 
posed I was  once  indebted  to  him.  But  I don’t  care 
what  they  think ; I have  got  rid  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Boodle. 


THE  END 


BRADBURY,  AGNEW,  & CO.,  PRINTERS,  WHITEFRIARS. 


The  Dawn  of  Light  between  her  last 
EHoments  and  Eternity. 

in  Unparalltled  ^ Patience  and  Courage 

her  nature  was  but  hidden  under  the  cross  of  worldlK^  pL?  ; • ' • of 

revealed  one  of  the  enderest  hearts,  and  one  of 

(WMCH  win  Haunt  all  wHo  Have  studied  tHat  tremendou^^ 

UTION.)” 

• . . . “ Vv'hen  one  reflects  that 
a century  w'hich  considered  itself 
enlightened,  of  the  most  refined 
civilization,  ends  with  public  acts 
of  such  barbarity,  one  begins  to 
doubt  of  Human  Nature  itself, 
and  fear  that  the  brute  which  is 
always  in  Hu7nan  Nature,  has 
the  ascendancy !” — Gower. 

“Power  itself  hath  not  one- 
half  the  Might  of  Gentleness." 

“She  who  Hocks  the  Cradle 
Rules  the  World." 

“Extinguish  all  emotions  of 
heart  and  what  differences  will 
remain  ? I do  not  say  between 
man  and  brute,  but  betM'een  Man 
and  mere  inanimate  Clod!" 

—Cicero. 

The  Unspeakable 
Grandeur  of  tHe  Human 
Heart. 

The  Drying  up  of  a single 
tear  Ha  s more  Honest  Fame 
than  SHedding  SEAS  OF 
GOREll! 

All  Hope  of  Succour  but  from  Thee  is  Past  I 

What  Is  Ten  Thousand  Times  more  Horrlhle  than  Revolution  or  War? 

punish  cSif  and  we  must  work  by  crime  to 

She  kms'rnid  kmsi*anrfs"ueT™*!rS”of  kmlne  "’’'''I  Outraged  Nature! 

IS  so  slow  to  learn-that  Nature  is  mil vrnnm,^  i has  taught  man  the  terrible  lesson  he 

in  Revolution  and  Warfh^^^  V / • ^as  his  courtesies 

offended;  she  spares  neither -ujoma?!  nor  But  Nature  is  fierce  when  she  is 

reason.  She  is  not  allowed  tiTSvTanv  nitv^^ilm  some  awful  but  most  good 

remorse  as  she  would  strike  tlie  stron/man  wMti  I strikes  the  sleeping  child  with  as  little 

to  God  that  some  man  had  the  pictorial  elomienri^n^nm  pickaxe  in  his  hand.  Oh  ! would 

of  preventible  suffering,  the  mass  of  preventible  aeonv  ^ the  mothers  of  England  the  mass 

year.”— Kingsley.  pie\entiDie  agony  of  mind  which  exists  in  England  year  after 


MORAL.-Life  is  a Battle,  not 
ye  who  disobey  must  suffer. 


a Victory.  Disobey  ye  who  will, 


but 


[See  Over. 


LIGHT  DARKN ESS. 

“It  is  very  characteristic  of  the  late  Prince  Consort — a man  himself  of  the  purest 
mind,  who  powerfully  impressed  and  influenced  others  hy  sheer  force,  of  his  own  benevolent 
nature— when  drawing  up  the  conditions  of  the  annual  prize  to  be  given  by  Her  Majesty 
at  Wellington  College,  to  determine  that  it  should  be  awarded  Not  to  the  Cleverest 
Boy  nor  the  most  Bookish  Boy,  nor  to  the  most  Precise,  Dilisi^ent,  and. 
Pruient  Boy,  hut  to  the  Noblest  Boy,  to  the  Boy  who  should  show  the 
most  promise  of  becoming’  a Large-Hearted,  High-Motived  Man.  —Smiles. 

“ How  noble  in  reason  ! hoio  infinite  in  faculty ! in  action  how  like  an  Angel ! in 
apprehension  how  like  a God.*' 

^‘‘SHAKESPEARE,  the  Greatest  Genius  who  has  ever  yet  lived,”  taugl  t the 
Divineness  of  Forgiveness,  of  Perpetual  Mercy,  of  Constant  Patience,  of 
Endless  Peace,  of  Perpetual  Gentleness.  If  you  can  show  me  one  who  knew  things 
better  than  this  man,  show  him  ! I I know  him  not ! ! If  he  had  appeared  as  a^ivine, 
they  would  have  Burned  Him ; as  a Politician,  tl.ey  would  have  Beheaded  Him. 

“ He  Taught  that  Kindness  is  Nobler  than  Revenge ! ! 

The  Rev.  Geoege  Dawson,  M.A. 

“Earthly  power  doth  then  show  likest  And  that  same  prayer  doth  teach  us  all  to 
God’s  render 

When  mercy  seasons  justice.  The  Deeds  Of  Mercy.” — Shakespeare. 

“ And  such  is  Human  Life ; so  gliding  on,^^ 

It  glimmers  like  a meteor,  and  is  gone  I ” 

What  higher  aim  can  man  attain  than  conquest  over  human  pain  ? 

JEOPARDY  OF  LIFE,  THE  GREAT  DANGER  OF  DELAY. 

You  can  change  the  trickling  stream,  hut  not  the  Raging  Torrent. 

WHAT  EVERYBODY  SHOULD  READ.-How  important  it  is 

have  at  hand  some  simple,  effective,  and  palatable  remedy,  such  as  ENO  S FRUIT 
SALT,”  to  check  disease  at  the  onset ! ! ! For  this  is  the  time.  With  very  little  trouble 
you  can  change  the  course  of  the  trickling  mountain  stream,  but  not  the  rolling  river.^  It  will 
defy  all  your  tiny  efforts.  I feel  I cannot  sufficiently  impress  this  important  inf orniation  upon 
all  householders,  ship  captains,  or  Europeans  generally,  who  are  visiting  or  residing  in  any  hot  or 
foreign  climate.  Whenever  a change  is  contemplated  likely  to  disturb  the  condition  of  health,  let 
ENO’S  “FRUIT  SALT  ” be  your  companion,  forunderany  circumstances  its  use  is  beneficial, 
and  never  can  do  harm.  When  you  feel  out  of  sorts,  restless,  sleepless,  yet  unable  to  say  why, 
frequently  without  any  warning  you  are  suddenly  seized  with  lassitude,  disinclination  for  bodily 
or  mental  exertion,  loss  of  appetite,  sickness,  pain  in  the  forehead,  dull  aching  of  back  and  limbs, 
coldness  of  the  surface,  and  often  shivering,  &c.,  &c.,  then  your  whole  body  is  out  of  order,  the 
spirit  of  danger  has  been  kindled,  but  you  do  not  know  where  it  may  end ; it  is  a real  necessity  to 
have  a simple  remedy  at  hand.  The  pilot  can  so  steer  and  direct  as  to  bring  the  ship  into  safety , 
but  he  cannot  quell  the  raging  storm.  The  common  idea  when  not  feeling  well  is : “I  will  wait  and 
see,  perhaps  I shall  be  better  to-morrow,”  whereas  had  a supply  of  E NO'S  “ FRUIT  SALT  ” 
been  at  hand,  and  use  made  of  it  at  the  onset,  all  calamitous  results  might  have  been  avoided. 
What  dashes  to  the  earth  so  many  hopes,  breaks  so  many  sweet  alliances,  blasts  so  many  auspicious 
enterprises,  as  untimely  Death? 

“I  used  my  ‘FRUIT  SALT’  in  my  last  severe  attack  of  f^er,  and  I 
have  every  reason  to  say  I believe  it  saved  my  life.  — J.  C.  ENO. 

17  NO’S  “ FRUIT  SALT  ” prevents  any  over-acid  state  of  the  blood.  It  should  be  kept  in  every 
Pi  bedroom,  in  readiness  for  any  emergency.  Be  careful  to  avoid  rash  acidulated  salines,  and 
use  ENO’S  “ FRUIT  SALT  ” to  prevent  the  bile  becoming  too  thick  and  (impure)  producing  a 
gummy,  viscous,  clammy  stickiness  or  adhesiveness  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestinal 
canal,  frequently  the  pivot  of  diarrhoea  and  disease.  ENO’S  FRUIT  SALT  prevents  and 
removes  diarrhoea  in  the  early  stages. 

GMyrXOH.— Examine  each  Bottle  and  see  the  CAPSULE  is  marked  ENO' S 
“ FBUIT  SALT."  Without  it  youhave  been  imposed  on  by  a worthless  imitation.  Prepared 
only  at 

ENO’S  "FRUIT  SALT”  WORKS,  LONDON,  S.E.,  by  J.  C.  ENO’S  Patent. 
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CHATTO  & WINDUS 

214,  Piccadilly,  London,  W. 


A BOUT. -THE  FELLAH:  An  Egyptian  Novel.  By  Edmond  About, 

Translated  by  Sir  Randal  Roberts.  Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

ADAMMl^rD  BY.  ' 

A DICTIONARY  OF  THE  DRAMA ; The  Plays,  Playwrights,  Players,  and  Playhouses 
of  the  United  Kingdom  and  America.  Cr.  8vo,  half-bound,  12s.  6rf.  \_Pyepayin^. 
QUIPS  AND  QUIDDITIES.  Selected  by  W.  D.  Adams.  Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  Gel. 

AGONY  COLUMN' (THE)  OF  “THE  TIMES,’’  from  i8oo  to  1870. 

Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by  Alice  Clay.  Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 

AIDE  (HAMILTON!, Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

CARR  OF  CARRLYON.  | CONFIDENCES. 

ALBERT.— BROOKE  FINCHLEY’S  DAUGHTER.  By  Mary  Albert. 

Post  8vo,  picture  boards,  2s. ; cloth  limp,  2s.  Od. 

ALDEN.— a lost  SOUL.  By  W.  L.  Alden.  Fcap.  8vo,  cl.  bds.,  Is.  Ccl. 
AL¥XANDFR  (MRS.1;  novels  by.  Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
MAID,  WIFE,  OR  WIDOW?  | VALERIE’S  FATE. 

ALLEN  (F.  M.).— GREEN  AS  GRASS.  By  F.  M.  Allen^  Author  of 

“Through  Green  Glasses.”  Frontispiece  by  J.  Smyth.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth  ex.,  :{s.  Gtl. 
ALLENTGRANTrWdRKS  BY.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Gs.  each. 

THE  EVOLUTIONIST  AT  LARGE.  I COLIN  CLOUT’S  CALENDAR. 


POST-PRANDIAL  PHILOSOPHY.  Crown  bvo,  linen,  3s.  6d. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  Gd.  each  ; post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 


each. 


PHILISTIA. 
BABYLON. 

STRANGE  STORIES. 
BECKONING  HAND. 
FOR  MAIMIE’S  SAKE. 


IN  ALL  SHADES. 

THE  DEVIL’S  DIE. 
THIS  MORTAL  COIL. 
THE  TENTS  OF  SHEM. 
THE  GREAT  TABOO. 


DUMARESQ’S  DAUGHTER. 
THE  DUCHESS  OF 
POWYSLAND. 

BLOOD  ROYAL. 


Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  Gd.  each. 

IVAN  GREET’S  MASTERPIECE,  &c.  With  a Frontispiece  by  Stanley  L.  Wood. 

THE  SCALLYWAG.  With  a Frontispiece. 

DR.  PALLISER’S  PATIENT.  Fcap.  8vo,  cloth  extra.  Is.  Gd. 

AT  MARKET  VALUE.  Two  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  10s.  net. 

ARCHnTCftmAL“STYLES;A^  M A.  Rosengar- 

TEN.  Translated  by  W.  Collett- Sandars.  With  639  Illusts.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.  ex.,  7s.  Gd. 

ART  (THE)'  OF  AMUSING  T A Collection  of  Graceful  Arts,  Games, 
Tricks,  Puzzles,  and  Charades.  By  Frank  Bellew.  300 Illusts.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.  ex.,  4s.Gd. 

ARNOLD  (EDWIN  LESTER),  WORKT^Y." 

THE  WONDERFUL  ADVENTURES  OF  PHRA  THE  PHCBNICIAN.  With  12  Illusts 

by  H.  M.  Paget.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  Gd. ; post  8vo,  illust.  boards,  2s. 
THE  CONSTABLE  OF  ST.  NICHOLAS.  With  a Frontispiece  by  Stanley  Wood. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  Gd. 

ARTEMUS" W ARD’S~  woMst  With  Portrait  and  Facsimile.  Crown 

8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  Gd.— Also  a Popular  Edition,  post  8yo,  picture  boards,  2s. 
THE  GENIAL  SHOWMAN  : Life  and  Adventures  of  Artemus  Ward.  By  Ed  Vard 
P.  Kingston.  With  a Frontispiece.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s,  6d. 
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BOOKS  PUBLISHED  BY 


ASHTON  (JOHN),  WORKS  BY,  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s,  «d.  each. 
HISTORY  OP  THE  CHAP-BOOKS  OP  THE  18th  CENTURY.  With  334  Illusts. 
SOCIAL  LIPE  IN  THE  REIGN  OP  QUEEN  ANNE.  With  85  Illustrations. 
HUMOUR,  WIT,  AND  SATIRE  OP  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY.  With  82  Illusts. 
ENGLISH  CARICATURE  AND  SATIRE  ON  NAPOLEON  THE  FIRST.  115  Illusts. 
MODERN  STREET  BALLADS.  With  57  Illustrations. 

BACTERIA,  YEAST  FUNGI,  AND  ALLIED  SPECIES,  A SYNOPSIS 

^ OF.  By  W.  B.  Grove,  B.A.  With  87  Illustrations,  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  lid. 

BARDSLEY  (REV.  C.  W.),  WORKS  BY. 

ENGLISH  SURNAMES:  Their  Sources  and  Sig;nifications.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth,  7s,  6d, 
CURIOSITIES  OF  PURITAN  NOMENCLATURE.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra.  Os. 

BARING  GOULD  (S.,  Author  of  "John  Herring,”  &c.),  NOVELS  BY. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  ^s,  each. 

RED  SPIDER. I EYE. 

BARR  (ROBERT : LUKE  SHARP),  STORIES  BY.  Cr.  8vo,  ci..  3*.  6d.  ea. 

IN  A STEAMER  CHAIR.  With  Frontispiece  and  Vignette  by  Demain  Hammond. 
FROM  WHOSE  BOURNE,  &c.  With  47  Illustrations. 

BARRETT  (FRANK,  Author  of  “ Lady  Biddy  Fane,")  NOVELS  BY. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each ; cloth,  2s.  6d.  each. 


FETTERED  FOR  LIFE. 

THE  SIN  OF  OLGA  ZASSOULICH. 
BETWEEN  LIFE  AND  DEATH. 
FOLLY  MORRISON.  | HONEST  DAVIE. 
LITTLE  LADY  LINTON. 


A PRODIGAL’S  PROGRESS. 

JOHN  FORD ; and  HIS  HELPMATE, 

A RECOILING  VENGEANCE. 
LIEUT.BARNABAS.  | FOUND  GUILTY. 
FOR  LOVE  AND  HONOUR. 


THE  WOMAN  OF  THE  IRON  BRACELETS.  Crown  8vo,  cloth.  3s.  6d. 

BEACONSFIELD,  LORD.  By  T.  P.  O’Connor,  M.P.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth,  5s. 
BEAUCHAMP  (S).— GRANTLEY  GRANGE.  Post  svo,  must,  boards,  2,* 
BEAUTIFUL  PICTURES  BY  BRITISH  ARTISTS : A Gathering  from 

the  Picture  Galleries,  engraved  on  Steel.  Imperial  4to,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  21s, 

BECHSTEIN.— AS  PRETTY  AS  SEVEN,  and  other  German  Stories. 

Collected  by  Ludwig  Bechstein.  With  Additional  Tales  by  the  Brothers  Grimm, 
and  98  Illustrations  by  Richter.  Square  8vo,  cloth  extra.  Os.  6d.;  gilt  edges,  7s.  Od. 

BEERBOHM.-WANDERINGS  IN  PATAGONIA ; or,  Life  among  the 

Ostrich  Hunters.  By  Julius  Beerbohm.  With  illusts.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.  extra,  3s.  Od. 

BENNETT  (W.  C.,  LL.D.),  WORKS  BY.  Post  8vo,  cloth  limp.  2s.  each. 
A BALLAD  HISTORY  OP  ENGLAND.  | SONGS  FOR  SAILORS. 

BESANT  (WALTER),  NOVELS  BY.  

Cr.  8vo,  cl.  ex.,  3s.  Od.  each  ; post  8vo,  illust.  bds.,  2s.  each  ; cl.  limp.  2s.  Od.  each 
ALL  SORTS  AND  CONDITIONS  OP  MEN.  With  Illustrations  by  pkED.  Barnard 
THE  CAPTAINS’  ROOM,  &c.  With  Frontispiece  by  E.  J.  Wheeler. 

ALL  IN  A GARDEN  FAIR.  With  6 Illustrations  by  Harry  Furniss, 

DOROTHY  FORSTER.  With  Frontispiece  by  Charles  Green. 

UNCLE  JACK,  and  other  Stories.  | CHILDREN  OP  GIBEON. 

THE  WORLD  WENT  VERY  WELL  THEN.  With  12  Illustrations  by  A.  Forestier 
HERR  PAULUS:  His  Rise,  his  Greatness,  and  his  Fall. 

FOR  FAITH  AND  FREEDOM.  With  Illustrations  by  A.  Forestier  and  F WAnnr 
TO  CALL  HER  MINE,  &c.  With  9 Illustrations  by  A.  Forestier. 

THE  BELL  OF  ST.  PAUL’S. 

THE  HOLY  ROSE,&c.  With  Frontispiece  by  F.  Barnard. 

ARMOREL  OP  LYONESSE:  A Romance  of  To-day.  With  12  Illusts  bvF  BARNAwn 
ST.  KATHERINE’S  BY  THE  TOWER.  With  12  page  Illustrations  by  C.  Green. 
VERBENA  CAMELLIA  STEPHANOTIS,  &c.  | THE  IVORY  GATE:  A Novel. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each. 

THE  REBEL  QUEEN.  | IN  DEACON’S  ORDERS.  [Shortly, 

BEYOND  THE  DREAMS  OF  AVARICE.  Three  Vols.,  cri  8vo,  15s.  net.  [Shortly, 
FIFTY  YEARS  AGO.  With  144  Plates  and  Woodcuts.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra.  5s. 
THE  EULOGY  OP  RICHARD  JEFFERIES.  With  Portrait.  Cr.  Svo,  cl.  extra  6s. 
THE  ART  OF  FICTION.  Demy  Svo,  Is. 

LONDON.  With  125  Illustrations.  New  Edition.  Demy  Svo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 
SIR  RICHARD  WHITTINGTON.  Frontispiece.  Crown  Svo,  Irish  Linen,  3s.  6d. 
GASPARD  DE  COLIGNY.  With  a Portrait.  Crown  Svo,  Irish  linen,  3s.  6d. 

AS  WE  ARE  : AS  WE  MAY  BE  • Social  Essays,  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  6s.  [Shortly. 
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BESANT  (WALTER)  AND  JAMES  RICE,  NOVELS  BY, 

Ci.  8vo,  cl.  ex.,  «d.  each  ; post  8vo,iliust.  bds„  iis,  each;  cl.  limp,  iis.  Od.  each. 

READY-MONEY  MORTIBOY.  BY  CELlA’S  ARBOUrV 

THE  CHAPLAIN  OP  THE  FLEET, 
THE  SEAMY  SIDE. 

THE  CASE  OP  MR.  LUCRAFT,  &c. 
’TWAS  IN  TRAFALGAR’S  BAY,  &c. 
THE  TEN  YEARS’  TENANT,  &c. 


MY  LITTLE  GIRL. 

WITH  HARP  AND  CROWN, 
THIS  SON  OF  VULCAN. 
THE  GOLDEN  BUTTERFLY. 
THE  MONKS  OF  THELEMA. 


There  is  also  a LIBRARY  EDITION  of  the  above  Twelve  Volumes,  handsomely 
Bet  in  new  type,  on  a large  crown  8vo  page,  and  bound  in  cloth  extra,  iin,  each. 

BEWICK  (THOMAS)  AND  HIS  PUPILS.  By  Austin  Dobson.  With 

95  Illustrations.  Square  8vo,  cloth  extra.  Os. 

BIERCE.— IN  THE  MIDST  OF  LIFE:  Tales  of  Soldiers  and  Civilians, 

By  Ambrose  Bierce.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra.  Os.;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards, 

BILL  NtE’S  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STAfEs7~WiTrH6  llFus: 

trations  by  F.  Offer.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  iis.  Od. 


BLACKBURN’S  (HENRY)  ART  HANDBOOKS. 


ACADEMY  NOTES,  1875, 1877-86, 1889, 

1890,  1892-1894,  each  Is. 

ACADEMY  NOTES,  1873-79.  Complete 

in  One  Vol.,  with  600  Illusts.  Cloth,  6s. 

ACADEMY  NOTES,  1880-84.  Complete 

in  One  Vol,,  with  700  Illusts.  Cloth,  6s. 

GROSYENOR  NOTES,  1877.  Cd. 
GROSYENOR  NOTES,  separate  years, 
from  1878-1890,  each  Is. 

GROSYENOR  NOTES,  Vol.  I.,  1877-82. 

with  ^oo  Illusts.  Demy  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

GROSYENOR  NOTES, Vol.  II.,  1883-87. 

with  300  Illusts.  Demy  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

THE  PARIS  SALON,  1894.^ 


GROSYENOR  NOTES,  Vol.  Ill,,  1888-90. 

With  230  Illusts.  Demy  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

THE  NEW  GALLERY,  1888-1894.  With 

numerous  Illustrations,  each  Is. 

THE  NEW  GALLERY,  Vol.  I.,  1888-1892. 

With  250  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

ENGLISH  PICTURES  at  the  NATIONAL 

GALLERY.  With  114  Illustrations.  Is. 

OLD  MASTERS  AT  THE  NATIONAL 
GALLERY.  With  128  Illustrations.  Is.  6d. 
ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  TO  THE 
NATIONAL  GALLERY.  242  lUusts.,  cL,  3a. 

“ 


With  Facsimile  Sketches. 

THE  PARIS  SOCIETY  OF  FINE  ARTS,  1894.  With  Sketches.  3s.  6d 


BLAKE  (WILLIAM) : India-proof  Etchings  from  his  Works  by  William 

Bell  Scott.  With  descriptive  Text.  Folio,  half-boiinrl  boards,  iils. 


BLIND  (MATHILDE),  Poems  by.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  5s.  each. 
THE  ASCENT  OP  MAN. 

DRAMAS  IN  MINIATURE.  With  a Frontispiece  by  Ford  Madox  Brown. 

SONGS  AND  SONNETS.  Fcap.  8vo,  vellum  and  gold, 

BOURNE  (H.  R.  FOX),  WORKS  BY. 

ENGLISH  MERCHANTS:  Memoirs  in  Illustration  of  the  Progress  of  British  Com- 
merce. With  numerous  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  ^s.  Gd. 
ENGLISH  NEWSPAPERS:  The  History  of  Journalism.  Two  Vols..  demy  8vo,  cl.,  25s. 
THE  OTHER  SIDE  OP  THE  EMIN  PASHA  RELIEF  EXPEDITION.  Cr.  8vo,  Gs. 

B'OWERS.— LEAVES  FROM  A HUNTING  JOURNAL.  By  George 

Bowers.  Oblong  folio,  half-bound,  21s. 


BOYLE  (FREDERICK),  WORKS  BY.  Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each, 
CHRONICLES  OP  NO-MAN’S  LAND.  | CAMP  NOTES.  | SAVAGE  LIFE. 

BAND’S  OBSERVATIONS  ON  POPULAR  ANTIQUITIES ; chiefly 

illustrating  the  Origin  of  our  Vulgar  Customs,  Ceremonies,  and  Superstitions.  With 
the  Additions  of  Sir  Henry  Ellis,  and  Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  Gd. 

BREWER  (REV.  DR.),  WORKS  BY.  “ 

THE  READER’S  HANDBOOK  OF  ALLUSIONS,  REFERENCES,  PLOTS,  AND 
STORIES.  Fifteenth  Thousand,  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  Gtl. 

AUTHORS  AND  THEIR  WORKS,  WITH  THE  DATES:  Being  the  Appendices  to 
“ The  Reader’s  Handbook.”  separately  printed.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s. 

A DICTIONARY  OF  MIRACLES.  Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  7s.  Gd. 

BREWSTER  (SIR  DAVID'),  WORKS  BY.  Post  8vo,  el.  ex.,  4s.  Gd.  each. 
PORE  WORLDS  THAN  ONE:  Creed  of  Philosopher  and  Hope  of  Christian.  Plates. 
THE  MARTYRS  OF  SCIENCE : Galileo, Tycho  Brahe,  and  Kepler.  With  Portraits. 
LETTERS  ON  NATURAL  MAGIC.  With  numerous  Illustrations. 

BRrLLATTsAVAmN.-GASTRWOMY^^  FINrART.  By  Brillat- 
Savarjn.  Translated  by  R.  E.  Anderson,  M.A,  Post  8vo,  half-bound,  2s. 


4 BOOKS  PUBLISHED  BY 

^F"harte,  works  by. 

LIBRARY  EDITION.  In  Seven  Volumes,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s.  each. 

BRET  HARTE’S  COLLECTED  WORKS.  Arranged  and  Revised  by  the  Author. 

Vol,  I.  Complete  Poetical  and  Dramatic  Works.  With  Steel  Portrait. 

VoL  II.  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp— Bohemian  Papers— American  Legends. 

Vol.  III.  Tales  of  the  Argonauts — Eastern  Sketches. 

Vol.  IV.  Gabriel  Conroy.  | Vol.  V,  Stories— Condensed  Novels,  &c. 

Vol.  VI.  Tales  of  the  Pacific  Slope.  ' 

Vol.  VII,  Tales  of  the  Pacific  Slope— II.  With  Portrait  by  John  Pettie,  R.A. 
Vol. VIII.  Tales  of  the  Pine  and  the  Cypress. 

THE  SELECT  WORKS  OF  BRET  HARTE,  in  Prose  and  Poetry  With  Introductory 
Essay  by  J.  M.  Bellew,  Portrait  of  Author,  and  50  Illusts.  Cr.  8vo,  cl  ex..  7s.  6tl. 
BRET  HARTE’S  POETICAL  WORKS.  Hand-made  paper  & buckram.  ^r.8vo,  4s.6d. 
THE  QUEEN  OF  THE  PIRATE  ISLE.  With  28  original  Drawings  by  Kate 
Greenaway,  reproduced  in  Colours  by  Edmund  Evans.  Small  4to,  cloth,  5s. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each. 

A WAIF  OF  THE  PLAINS.  With  60  Illustrations  by  Stanley  L.  Wood. 

A WARD  OF  THE  GOLDEN  GATE.  With  59  Illustrations  by  Stanley  L Wood. 
A SAPPHO  OF  GREEN  SPRINGS,  &c.  With  Two  Illustrations  by  Hume  Nisbet. 
COLONEL  STARBOTTLE’S  CLIENT,  AND  SOME  OTHER  PEOPLE.  With  a 

Frontispiece  by  Fred.  Barnard. 

SUSY : A Novel.  With  Frontispiece  and  Vignette  by  J.  A.  Christie. 

SALLY  DOWS,  &c.  With  47  Illustrations  by  W,  D.  Almond,  &c. 

A PROTEGlBE  OF  JACK  HAMLIN’S.  With  26  Illustrations  by  W.  Small,  &c. 
THE  BELL-RINGER  OF  ANGEL’S,  &c.  39  Illusts.  by  Dudley  Hardy,  &c.  ^Shortly, 
Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  3s.  each. 

GABRIEL  CONROY.  I THE  LUCK  OF  ROARING  CAMP,  &c. 

AN  HEIRESS  OF  RED  DOG,  &c.  | CALIFORNIAN  STORIES. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  3s.  each;  cloth  limp,  3s.  6d.  each. 

FLIP.  1 MARUJA. I A PHYLLIS  OF  THE  SIERRAS. 

Fcap.  8vo,  picture  cover,  Is.  each. 

SNOW-BOUND  AT  EAGLE’S.  1 JEFF  BRIGGS’S  LOVE  STORY. 


BRYDGES.— UNCLE  SAM  AT  HOME.  By  Harold  Brydges.  Post 

8vo,  illustrated  boards,  3s.  ; cloth  limp,  3s.  6d. 

BUCHANAN’S  (ROBERT)  WORKS.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s.  each. 

SELECTED  POEMS  OF  ROBERT  BUCHANAN.  With  Frontispiece  by  T.  Dalziel. 
THE  EARTHQUAKE;  or,  Six  Days  and  a Sabbath. 

THE  CITY  OF  DREAM : An  Epic  Poem.  With  Two  Illustrations  by  P.  Macnab, 
THE  WANDERING  JEW ; A Christmas  Carol.  Second  Edition. 

THE  OUTCAST : A Rhyme  for  the  Time.  With  15  Illustrations  by  Rudolf  Blind, 
Peter  Macnab,  and  Hume  Nisbet.  Small  demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  8s. 
ROBERT  BUCHANAN’S  COMPLETE  POETICAL  WORKS.  With  Steel-plate  Por- 
trait. Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra.  7s.  6d. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s,  6d,  each;  post  8vb,  illustrated  boards,  3s,  each. 


THE  SHADOW  OF  THE  SWORD. 
A CHILD  OF  NATURE.  Frontispiece. 
GOD  AND  THE  MAN.  With  ii  Ulus- 
trations  by  Fred.  Barnard. 

THE  MARTYRDOM  OF  MADELINE. 
With  Frontispiece  by  A.  W.  Cooper. 


LOVE  ME  FOR  EVER.  Frontispiece. 
ANNAN  WATER.  1 FOXGLOVE  MANOR. 
THE  NEW  ABELARD. 

MATT  : A Story  of  a Caravan.  Front. 
THE  MASTER  OF  THE  MINE,  Front. 
THE  HEIR  OF  LINNE. 


Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each. 

WOMAN  AND  THE  MAN. | RED  AND  WHITE  HEATHER. 

RACHEL  DENE.  Two  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  lOs.  net. {Shortly, 


BURTON  (CAPTAIN).-THE  BOOK  OF  THE  SWORD.  By  Richard 

F.  Burton.  With  over  400  lllushations.  Demy  4to,  cloth  extra,  33s. 

BURTON  (ROBERT). 

THE  ANATOMY  OP  MELANGE  ctLY.  Demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 
MELANCHOLY  ANATOMISED.  Abridgment  of  Burton’s  Anat.  Post  8vo,  3s.  6<i. 

PAINE  (T.  HALL),  NOVELS  BY.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d,  each; 

post  8vo.  illustrated  boards,  3s.  each ; cloth  limp,  3s.  6d.  each. 

SHADOW  OF  A CRIME.  | A SON  OF  HAGAR.  | THE  DEEMSTER. 


CAMESON  (COMMANDER).— THE  CRUISE  OF  THE  “BLACK 

PRINCE”  PRIVATEER.  By  V.  Lovett  Cameron,  R.N.  PostSvo.  boards,  2s. 

CAMERONlMRSTHrLb VETT)7N0 VELS  BY.  Post svo.  must. bds„ 3s. each. 
JULIET’S  GUARDIAN.  1 DECEIVERS  EVER. 


CHATTO  &.  WINDUS,  214,  PICCADILLY. 


CARLYLE  (THOMAS)  ON  THE  CHOICE  OF  BOOKS.  With  Ufa 

by  R.  H.  Shepherd,  and  Three  Illustrations.  Post  8vo,  cloth  extra,  1 Ocl. 
CORRESPONDENCE  OF  THOMAS  CARLYLE  ANDR.  W.  EMERSON,  1834  to  1872, 
Edited  by  C.  E.  Norton.  With  Portraits.  Two  Vols.,  crown  ovo,  cloth, 

By  Mrs.  Alexander  Ireland. 

7 s.  6<l. 


CARLYLE  (JANE  WELSH),  LIFE  OF. 

With  Portrait  and  Facsimile  Letter.  Small  demy  8vo,  cloth  extra, 

CHAP1®AFS1(GE0RGE)  works.— Vol.  I.,  Plays.— Vol.  IL,  Poems  and 

Minor  Translations,  with  Essay  by  A.  C.  Swinburne. — Vol.  III.,  Translations  of 
the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  Three  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s.  each. 

CHATTO  AND  JACKSON.-A  TREATISE  ON  WOOD  ENGRAVING. 

By  W.  A.  Chatto  and  J.  Jackson.  With  450  fine  Illusts.  Large  4to,  hf.-bd.,  ‘.i&is. 

CHAUCER  FOR  CHILDREN  : A Golden  Key.  By  Mrs.  H.  R.  Haweis. 

With  8 Coloured  Plates  and  30  Woodcuts.  Small  4to,  cloth  extra,  3s. 

CHAUCER  FOR  SCHOOLS.  By  Mrs.  H.  R.  Haweis.  Demy  8vo.  cloth  limp,  iSs.  6<l. 

CLARE  (A.).— FOR  THE  LOVE  OF  A LASS.  Post  8vo,  2s.  ; cl.,  2s.  6T. 

CLIVE  (MRS.  ARCHER),  NOVELS  BY.  Post  8vo,  illust.  boards  2s,  each. 
PAUL  FERROLL.  | WHY  PAUL  FERROLL  KILLED  HIS  Y/IFE. 

CLODD.-MYTHS  AND  DREAMS.  By  Edward  Clodd,  F.K.A.S. 

Second  Edition,  Revised.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s. 

COBBAN  (J.  MACLAREN),  NOVELS  BY. 

THE  CURE  OF  SOULS.  Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 


Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3.»».  6«3.  each. 


THE  RED  SULTAN. 


COLEMAN  (JOHN),  WORKS  BY. 


THE  BURDEN  OF  ISABEL.  [Shortly, 


PLAYERS  AND  PLAYWRIGHTS  I HAVE  KNOWN.  Two  Vols.,  8vo,  cloth,  24s, 

CURLY:  An  Actor’s  Story.  With  21  Illusts.  by  J.  C.  Dollman.  Cr.  8vo,  cl,,  Is.  Od, 


COLERIDGE.— THE  SEVEN  SLEEPERS  OF  EPHESUS. 

Coleridge.  Fcap.  8vo,  cloth.  Is.  Od. 


By  M.  E. 


COLLINS  (C.  ALLSTON).-THE  BAR  SINISTER.  Post  8vo,  2s. 


COLLINS  (MORTIMER  AND  FRANCES),  NOVELS  BY. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each  ; post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
PROM  MIDNIGHT  TO  MIDNIGHT.  | BLACKSMITH  AND  SCHOLAR. 
TRANSMIGRATION.  | YOU  PLAY  ME  FALSE.  | A VILLAGE  COMEDY. 


Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards.  2s.  each. 

SWEET  ANNE  PAGE.  1 FIGHT  WITH  FORTUNE.  | SWEET  & TWENTY. 


FRANCES. 


COLLINS  (WILKIE),  NOVELS  BY. 

Cr.  8vo,  cl.  ex.,  3s.  6d.  each  ; post  8vo,  illust.  bds.,  2s.  each ; cl.  limp,  2s.  6d.  each, 
ANTONINA.  With  a Frontispiece  by  Sir  John  Gilbert,  R.A. 

BASIL.  Illustrated  by  Sir  John  Gilbert,  R.A.,  and  J.  Mahoney. 

HIDE  AND  SEEK.  Illustrated  by  Sir  John  Gilbert,  R.A.,  and  J.  Mahoney. 
AFTER  DARK.  Illustrations  by  A.  B.  Houghton.  | THE  TWO  DESTINIES. 
THE  DEAD  SECRET,  With  a Frontispiece  by  Sir  John  Gilbert,  R.A. 

QUEEN  OF  HEARTS.  With  a Frontispiece  by  Sir  John  Gilbert,  R.A. 

THE  WOMAN  IN  V/HITE.  With  Illusts.  by  Sir  J.  Gilbert,  R.  A.,  and  F.  A.  Fraser, 
NO  NAME.  With  Illustrations  by  Sir  J.  E.  Millais,  R.A.,  and  A.  W.  Cooper, 

MY  MISCELLANIES.  With  a Steel-plate  Portrait  of  Wilkie  Collins. 
ARMADALE.  With  Illustrations  by  G.  H.  Thomas, 

THE  MOONSTONE,  With  Illustrations  by  G,  Du  MAURiERand  F.  A.  Fraser. 
MAN  AND  WIFE.  With  Illustrations  by  William  Small. 

POOR  MISS  FINCH,  Illustrated  by  G.  Du  Maurier  and  Edward  Hughes. 

MISS  OR  MRS.?  With  Illusts.  by  S.  L.  Fildes,  R.A.,  and  Henry  Woods,  A. R.A, 
THE  NEW  MAGDALEN,  Illustrated  by  G.  Du  Maurier  and  C.  S.  Reinhardt, 
THE  FROZEN  DEEP.  Illustrated  by  G.  Du  Maurier  and  J.  Mahoney. 

THE  LAW  AND  THE  LADY.  Illusts.  by  S.  L.  Fildes,  R.A.,  and  Sydney  Hall, 
THE  HAUNTED  HOTEL,  Illustrated  by  Arthur  Hopkins. 


THE  FALLEN  LEAVES. 
JEZEBEL’S  DAUGHTER. 
THE  BLACK  ROBE. 


HEART  AND  SCIENCE. 
“I  SAY  NO.” 

A ROGUE’S  LIFE. 


THE  EVIL  GENIUS. 
LITTLE  NOVELS. 

THE  LEGACY  OF  CAIN, 


BLIND  LOVE.  With  Preface  by  Walter  Besant,  and  Illusts.  by  A.  Forestier, 
THE  WOMAN  IN  WHITE.  Popular  Edition.  Medium  8vo,  6d. ; cloth.  Is. 

COLLINS  (JOHN  CHURTON,  M.A.),  BOOKS  BY. 

ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  TENNYSON.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Os. 

JONATHAN  SWIFT  ; A Biographical  and  Critical  Study.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra, 


BOOKS  PUBLISHED  BY 


6 

COLMAN’S  (GEORGE)  HUMOROUS  WORKS  Broad  Grins  ” “My 

^Nightgown  and  Slippers,”  &c.  With  Life  and  Frontis.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.  extra,  ?s.  6d._ 


^,QUHOUN,-EVERY  INCH  A SOLDIER : A Novel. 

COLOUHOUN.  Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  ijs. 


By  M.  J. 


CONVALESCENT  COOKERY:  A Family  Handbook.  By  Catherine 

Ryan.  Crown  8vo,  ; cloth  limp,  Is.  6cl>  

^^1^3 NO  1^0 GY  A.ND  OR  YlL-iiOM^^^LIu^rations.  Two  Vols.,  8vo,  cloth,  3Ss. 
GEORGE  WASHINGTOM’S  RULES  OF  CIVILITY.  Fcap.Svo,  Jap,  vellum,  3s.  «a. 

PAUL  FOSTER’S  DAUGlX^  cl.  ex.,  3s.  6a.;  post  8vo,illust.  boards. 3s. 

LEO.  Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards.  3s 

COOPER  (EDWARD  H^) 


GEOFFORY  I^MjLTON.  Cr.  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

CORN^m::^P^PM  op  the  V/EST  0F_  eng- 


T AND  • or  'The  Drolls,  Traditions,  and  Superstitions  of  Old  Cornwall.  Collected 
by  Robert  Hun^  Two  Steel-plates  by  GEO.CRUiKSH^^Cr.  8vo.  d;, ^ » 

PROPHET  of  th'e  GR^  AT  SMOKY^MOU^^^^^^  ^vo,  illust.bds..3s.;  cb.  2s.6.1. 

HIS  VANISHED  STAR.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3a.  Od. Lo — 

cnrasssstam. ..  ™»., s.  L. a. ... 

CRffl^^^RTOR^oT  A ByMATT  CRIM.  w.tti 

Fronlhpiect  ^rnwn  8vo.  cloth  extra.  3s.  6d.  j post  8vo,  .llustrated  boards.  3s._ 

A FAMILY  LIKENESS.  | “TO  LET. 

MR  JERVIS.  Three  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  CiOth,  los.  nett. , 

r^rtlRRHANK’S  COMIC  ALMANACK.  Complete  in  Two  Series; 

CRUlKbHAWJY  g ,g  3 the  Second  from  1844  to  1853.  A Gathering  of 

X VnMOTiR  of  Thackeray,  Hood,  May  hew,  Albert  Smith,  A’Beckett, 

Robert  Brou^h^  &c.  With  numerous  Steel  Engravings  and  Woodcuts  by  Cruik- 
Robert  Imdftt  s &o  Two  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  Ts.  6d.  each. 

THe'^LIFE^F  GEORGE  CRUIKSHANK.  By  Blanchard  Jerrold.  With  84 
Tllusvation^s  and  a Bibliography.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s.  

cuionNGTcrFrGORDmi^  by. 

IN  THE  HEBRIDES.  A.vatvne  Facsimile 


.s  w Demy  8vo,  cl._  ex.,  8s.  6d.  each. 

In  tSe  HmAlAYAS  AND  felSI^NDlAN  lLhl&“wUh4X  Illustrations. 

TWO  HA?PY  YEARS  IN  ^Y LON.  With  g8  Illustrations. 

VIA  CORNWALL  TO  EGYPT. 


With  Photogravure  Frontis.  Demy  8vo,  cl.,  7s.  6d« 


""pg  p4i-! 

rvWTTFsTwTP^HKARTSof  GOLD.  Cr.8vo^cj^6d.;  post8vo,bds.,2s, 

THE  OLDEN  TIME.  By  George 

D^nJmEL.~\^^^  Robert  Cruikshank.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6<L 

FTA-frWT — THF  EVANGELIST:  or,  Port  Salvation.  By  Alphonse 

D 8^0^ i.h  extVf.U:  6a.’t  post  8V0,  illustrated  boards,  3.. 

DXVlDSON^RrSAOTR"S~TOJMT  By  Hugh  Coleman 

^Davidson.’  With  a Frontispiece.  ’Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d^ 


DwIDSON.  W UH  a r — J_  _ _ 1 TX 

AIDS  TO  LONG  LIFE.  Crov/n  8vo,  3s. ; cloth  limp,  6d. 


CHATTO  & WINDUS,  214,  PICGADiLLY. 


DAVIES’  (SIR  JOHN)  COMPLETE  POETICAL  WORKS,  for  the  first 

time  Collected  and  Edited,  with  Memorial-Introduction  and  Notes,  by  the  Rev  A B 
Grosart,  D.D,  Two  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  I 

DAWSON. — THE  FOUNTAIN  OF  YOUTH.  By  Erasmus  Dawson 

M.B.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  IIh,  Pel.  ; post  8vo,  illustrated  boards, 

DE  GUERIN.— THE  JOURNAL  OF  MAURICE  DE  GUImIn.  Edited 

by  G.  S.  Trebutien.  With  a Memoir  by  Sainte-Beuve.  Translated  from  the 
20th  French  Edition  by  Jessie  P.  Frothingham.  Fcap,  8vo,  half-bound, 

DE  MAISTRE.-A  JOURNEY  ROUND  MY  ROOM.  By  Xavier  de 

Maistre.  Translated  by  Henry  Attwell.  Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  tjs.  «<!. 

DE  MILLE.— A CASTLE  IN  SPAIN.  By  James  De  Mille.  With  a 

Frontispiece.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6c!.;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards, 

DERBY  (THE).-THE  BLUE  RIBBON  OF  THE  TURF.  With  Brief 

Accounts  of  The  Oaks.  By  Louis  Henry  Curzon.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth  limp  a*.  6-I. 

DERWENT  (LEITH),  NOVELS  BY.  Cr.svo.ci..  ea  • post  Svo  bds  « 
OUR  LADY  OP  TEARS. |_CIRM’S  LOVERS.  “''o.Ms.,^s.ea. 

DEWAR.— A RAMBLE  ROUND  THE  GLOBE.  By  T.  R Drwar 

With  220  Illustrations  by  VV.  L.  Wyllie,  A.R.A.,  Sydney  Cowell,  A.  S.  Forrest 
S.  L.  Wood,  James  Greig,  &c.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7h,  (>d.  [Slwrtiv 

DICKENS  (CHARLES),  NOVELS  BY.  Post  Svo.  illustrateTiToards  a.  each' 
SKETCHES  BY  BOZ.  I NICHOLAS  NICKLEBY.  ' 

THE  PICKWICK  PAPERS.  | OLIVER  TWIST 

CHARLES  DICKENS, 7847^.870,  With  a New  Bibliography. 
Edited  by  Richard  Herne  Shepherd.  Crown  8vo  cloth  pxira  ^ ^ ^ 

ABOUT  ENGLAND  WITH  DICKENS.  By  Alfred  Rimmer.  With  57  Illustrations 
by  C.  A.  Vanderhoof,  Alfred  Rimmer,  and  others.  Sq.  8vo,  cloth  extra  7s 

DICTIONARIES.  ' 

A DICTIONARY  OP  MIRACLES:  Imitative,  Realistic,  and  Dogmatic.  By  the  Rev 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7.-^.  «<1.  ^ 

allusions,  REFERENCES,  PLOTS,  AND 
tuG  Rgv,  ht,  C*  Brewer,  BL.J3.  With  a.n  English  Rtri  TonPAouv 
Fifteenth  Thousand.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  ‘^'bhogkaphy. 

authors  and  THEIR  WORKS,  WITH  THE  DATES.  Cr  Svo  cloth  limn  <?« 

mrv  I'"’''''®!  OF  GREp  MEN.®  With  HislorlcVl^nS '^^lana'- 

8LANr'^mrT^!nN»Pv*“ij“,‘^‘'^'  .Crown  Svo.  cloth  extra.  7*.  Cd.^ 

WOMEI?(fp^T°HP  nVv?  4"^°  Anecdotal.  Cr.  Svo,  ci..  «».  6d. 

WORDS  PACTS  AND  Cr.  Svo.  cl..  5». 

WUKUb,  iJACrS,  AND  PHRASES.  A Dictionary  of  Curious,  Quaint,  and  Out-of- 

thfi-Way  Matters.  By  Eliezer  Edwards.  Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  79i,  0<l. 

DIDEROT. -THE  PARADOX  OF  ACTING.  Translated,  with  Annota- 

P^radoxe  sur  leComedien,”  by  Walter  Herries  Pollock 
With  a Preface  by  Henry  Irving.  Crown  Svo,  parchment  4s.  6<l 

DOBSON  (AUSTIN),  WORKS  BY^  ' ' 

EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY  VIGNETTES.  Two  Series  Cr  Svo  buifratn  &al  Sch. 

ingenuities  and  eccentricl 

DONOVAN  (DICK),  DETECTIVE  STORIES  BY  ~ 

cloth  limp,  ix.  6d.  each. 


THE  MAN-HUNTER.  I WANTED  T 
CAUGHT  AT  LAST! 

TRACKED  AND  TAKEN. 

WHO  POISONED  HETTY  DUNCAN? 


A DETECTIVE’S  TRIUMPHS. 
IN  THE  GRIP  OP  THE  LAW. 

UNK  BY^LINK*’^^®*' 


SUSPICION  AROUSED. 

‘"{h7  man  FR6S%A8iiHEsi'E''E!‘  W ' 

TRACKED  TO  DOOM.  With  6 full-page  lilnUSs  by  Gordon  Bhowve. 


DOYLE  (CONAN).— THE  FIRM  OF  GIRDLESTONE.  By  A.  Conan 

Doyle,  Author  of  “ Micah  Clarke.”  Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3s,  (id. 


8 BOOKS  PUBLISHED  BY 


DRAMATISTS,  THE  OLD.  With  Vignette  Portraits.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.  ex.,  6s.  per  Vol, 
BEN  JONSON’S  V/ORKS.  With  Notes  Critical  and  Explanatory,  and  a Bio- 
graphical Memoir  by  Wm.  Gifford.  Edited  by  Col.  Cunningham.  Three  Vols. 
CHAPMAN’S  WORKS.  Complete  in  Three  Vols.  Vol.  I.  contains  the  Plays 
complete;  Vol.  II.,  Poems  and  Minor  Translations,  with  an  Introductory  Essay 
by  A.  C.  Swinburne  ; Vol.  III.,  Translations  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey. 
MARLOWE’S  WORKS.  Edited,  with  Notes,  by  Col.  Cunningham.  One  Vol. 
MASSINGER’S  PLAYS.  From  Gifford’s  Text.  Edit  by  Col. Cunningham.  OneVol. 

DUNCANlSARA  JEANNETTE),  WORKS  BY.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.,  7s.  6cl.  each. 

A SOCIAL  DEPARTURE:  How  Orthodocia  and  I Went  round  the  World  by  Our- 
selves. With  III  Illustrations  by  F.  H.  Townsend. 

AN  AMERICAN  GIRL  IN  LONDON.  With  8o  Illustrations  by  F.  H.  Townsend. 
’THE  SIMPLE  ADVENTURES  OF  A MEMSAHIB.  Illustrated  by  F.  H.  Townsend. 
A DAUGHTER  OF  TO-DAY.  Two  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  iOs.  net. 

VERNON’S  AUNT.  With  47  Illusts.  by  Hal  Hurst.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.  ex.,  3s.6d.  {^Shortly, 

DYER.— THE  FOLK-LORE  OF  PLANTS.  By  Rev.  T.  F.  ThiseLton 

Dyer,  M.A.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

p]ARLY  ENGLISH  POETS.  Edited,  with  Introductions  and  Annota- 

^ tions,  bv  Rev.  A.  B.Grosart,  D.D.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  6s.  per  Volume. 
FLETCHER’S  (GILES)  COMPLETE  POEMS.  One  Vol. 

DAVIES’  (SIR  JOHN)  COMPLETE  POETICAL  WORKS.  Two  Vols. 
HERRICK’S  (ROBERT)  COMPLETE  COLLECTED  POEMS.  Three  Vols. 
SIDNEY’S  (SIR  PHILIP)  COMPLETE  POETICAL  WORKS.  Three  Vols. 

EDGCUMBE. — ZEPHYRUS  : A Holiday  in  Brazil  and  on  the  River  Plate. 

By  p.  R.  Pearce  Edgcumbe.  With  41  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  5s. 

EDISON,  THE  LIFE  & INVENTIONS  OF  THOMAS  A.  ByW.K.L.and 

A.  Dickson.  250  Illusts.  by  R.F.  Outcalt,  &c.  Demy  4to,  linen  gilt,  18s.  {_Shorily, 

EDWARDEMMRS.  ANNIE)7“ ^0 VEL^ BY: 

A POINT  OF  HONOUR.  Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

ARCHIE  LOVELL.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. ; post  8vo,  illust.  boards,  2s. 

EDWARDS  (ELIEZER).— WORDS,  FACTS,  AND  PHRASES:  A 

Dictionary  of  Quaint  Matters.  By  Eliezer  Edwards.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

EDWARDS  (M.  BETHAM-),  NOVELS  BY.  ^ ' 

KITTY.  Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. ; cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 

FELICIA.  Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

EGERTON. -SUSSEX  FOLK  & SUSSEX  WAYS.  By  Rev. J.  C.  Egerton. 

With  Introduction  by  Rev.  Dr.  H.  Wage,  and  4 Illustrations,  Cr.  8vo,  cloth  ex.,  5s. 

EGGLESTON  (EDWARD).— ROXY  : A Novel.  Post  8vo,  illust.  bds.,2F. 
ENGLISHMAN’S  HOUSE,  THE : A Practical  Guide  to  all  interested  in 

Selecting  or  Building  a House ; with  Estimates  of  Cost,  Quantities,  &c.  By  C.  J, 
Richardson.  With  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  600  Illusts.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

EWALD  (ALEX.  CHARLES,  F.S.A.),  WORKS  BY. 

THE  LIFE  AND  TIMES  OF  PRINCE  CHARLES  STUART,  Count  of  Albany 

(The  Young  Pretender).  With  a Portrait.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 
STORIES  FROM  THE  STATE  PAPERS.  With  an  Autotype.  CrQ.wn  8vo,  cloth, 6s. 

eyes,  OUR:  How  to  Preserve  Them  from  Infancy  to  Old  Age.  By 

John  Browning,  F.R.A.S.  V/ith  70  Illusts.  Eighteenth  Thousand.  Crown  8vo,  Is. 

]&AMILIAR  SHORT  SAYINGS  OF  GREAT  MEN.  By  Samuel  Arthur 

^ Bent,  A M.  Fifth  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

FARADAY  (MICHAEL),  WORKS  BY.  Post  8vo,  cloth  extra,  4s.  6d,  each, 
THE  CHEMICAL  HISTORY  OF  A CANDLE:  Lectures  delivered  before  a Juvenile 
Audience.  Edited  by  William  Crookes.  P'.C.S.  With  numerous  Illustrations. 
ON  THE  VARIOUS  FORCES  OF  NATURE,  AND  THEIR  RELATIONS  TO 
EACH  OTHER.  Edited  by  William  Crookes,  F.C.S.  With  Illustrations. 

FARRER  (J.  ANSON),  WORKS  BY. 

MILITARY  MANNERS  AND  CUSTOMS.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

WAR : Three  Essays,  reprinted  from  “ Military  Manners.”  Cr.  8vo,  Is. ; cl.,  Is.  6d. 

nw ;g.  manville),  novels  by. 

THE  NEW  MISTRESS.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.;  post  8vo,  illust.  boards,  2s« 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each. 

WITNESS  TO  THE  DEED.  1 THE  TIGER  LILY.  1 THE  WHITE  VIRGIN.  [Shortly 
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FIN-BEC.— THE  CUPBOARD  PAPERS : Observations  on  the  Art  of 

Living  and  Dining.  By  Fin-Bec.  Post  8vo.  cloth  limp,  Cd, 

FIREWMKSrrlTE  COMPLETE  ART  OF  MAKING ; or,  The  Pyro- 

technist^s  Treasury.  By  Thomas  Kentish.  With  267  Illustration?.  Cr.  8vo,  cl., 

FIRST  BOOK,  MY.  By  Walter  Besant,  J.  K.  Jerome,  R.  L.  Steven- 
son, and  others.  With  a Prefatory  Story  by  Jerome  K.  Jerome,  and  nearly  200 
Illustrations.  Small  demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  Od. 

FITZGERALD  (PERCYTM.A.,  F.S.A.),  WORKS  BY. 

THE  WORLD  BEHIND  THE  SCENES.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 

LITTLE  ESSAYS;  Passages  from  Letters  of  Charles  Lamb.  Post  8vo,  cl.,  3s.  6d. 
A DAY’S  TOUR:  Journey  through  France  and  Belgium.  With  Sketches.  Cr.  4to,  Is. 
FATAL  ZERO.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s,  Od. ; post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  3s. 
Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  3s.  each. 

BELLA  DONNA.  I LADY  OF  BRANTOME.  I THE  SECOND  MRS.  TILLOTSON. 
POLLY.  I NEVER  FORGOTTEN.  | SEVENTY-FIVE  BROOKE  STREET. 

LIFE  OP  JAMES  BOSWELL  (of  Auchinleck).  With  an  Account  of  his  Sayings, 
Doinss,  and  Writing ; and  Four  Portraits.  Two  Vols.,  demy  8vo,  cloth,  34s, 
THE  SAVOY  OPERA,  With  60  Illustrations  and  Portraits.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  titl. 

FLAMMARION  (CAMILLE),  WORKS  BY. 

POPULAR  ASTRONOMY  ; A General  Description  of  the  Heavens.  Trans,  by  J.  E. 

Gore,  F.R.A.S,  With  3 Plates  and  2S8  Illusts.  Medium  8vo,  cloth,  IGs.  [Shortly, 
URANIA  : A Romance.  With  87  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  5s, 

FLETCHEFS^  B.D.)  complete  poems  : Christ’s  Victoria 

in  Heaven,  Christ’s  Victorie  on  Earth,  Christ’s  Triumph  over  Death,  and  Minor 
Poems.  With  Notes  by  Rev.  A.  B.  Grosart,  D.D.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  Os. 

FON“BLANQUETM.¥ANY).-FILfF\^^  PostSvo,  illust.  bds.,  2^ 

FRANCILLON  (R.  E.),  NOVELS  BY. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  3s.  Od.  each;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  3s.  each. 

ONE  BY  ONE,  I QUEEN  COPHETUA.  | A REAL  QUEEN.  1 KING  OR  KNAVE? 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  Od,  each. 

ROPES  OF  SAND.  Illustrated.  I JACK  DOYLE’S  DAUGHTER.  [Shortly. 

A DOG  AND  HIS  SHADOW. | 

OLYMPIA.  Post  8vo,  illust.  bds.,  3s.  | ESTHER’S  GLOVE,  Fcap.  8vo,  pict.  cover.  Is. 
ROMANCES  OF  THE  LAW.  Post  8vo.  illustrated  boards,  3s. 

FREDERIC  (HAROLD),  NOVELS  BY.  Post  8vo,  illust.  bds.,  2s.  each, 

SETH’S  BROTHER’S  WIFE,  | THE  LAWTON  GIRL. 

FRENCH  LITERATURE,  A HISTORY  OF.  By  Henry  Van  Laun. 

Three  Vols.,  demy  8vo,  cloth  boards,  7s.  Otl.  each. 

FRERE.  -P  AND  UMSGTrARTT"  or,  Memoirs  of  a Hindoo.  With  Pre- 

face by  Sir  Bartle  Frere.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  45d. ; post  8vo,  illust.  bds.,  3s. 

FRTSWELL  (HM1N)7-0NE  of  two  : AlwiTPost  8vo,  illust.  bds.,  2s. 

FROST  (THOMAS),  WORKS  BY.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  (id.  each. 
CIRCUS  LIFE  AND  CIRCUS  CELEBRITIES.  I LIVES  OP  THE  CONJURERS. 
THE  OLD  SHOWMEN  AND  THE  OLD  LONDON  FAIRS. 

FRY’S  (HERBERT)  ROYAL  GUIDE  TO  THE  LONDON  CHARITIES. 

Edited  by  John  Lane.  Published  Annually.  Crown  8vo,  cloth.  Is,  (id, 

nXRDENlWBO  Post  8vo,  Is.  each  ; cloth  limp,  Is.  6d,  each. 

^ A YEAR’S  WORK  IN  GARDEN  AND  GREENHOUSE.  By  George  Glenny, 
HOUSEHOLD  HORTICULTURE.  By  Tom  and  Jane  Jerrold.  Illustrated. 

THE  GARDEN  THAT  PAID  THE  RENT,  By  Tom  Jerrold. 

OUR  KITCHEN  GARDEN.  By  Tom  Jerrold.  Crown  8vo,  cloth.  Is.  (id. 

MY  GARDEN  WILD,  By  Francis  G.  Heath.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  (is. 

GARRETT.— THE  CAPEL  GIRi:sTXr  Novel.  By  Edward  Garrett. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra.  3s.  (id.;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  3s. 

GAULOT. — THE  RED  SHIRTS  : A Story  of  the  Revolution.  By  Paul 

G A ULOT.  Translated  by  J.  A.  J.  de  Villiers.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s,  6d. 

GENTLEMAN’S  MAGAZINE,  THE.  Is.  Monthly.  Articles  upon  Litera- 
ture, Science  and  Art,  and  “TABLE  TALK”  by  Sylvanus  Urban,  appear  monthly, 
***  f^ounyi  Volumes  for  recent  years  kept  in  stock,  Ss,  (id.  each.  Cases  for  binding^  3n. 

GENTLEMAN’S  ANNUAL,  THE.  Published  Annually  in  November,  is. 
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GERMAN  POPULAR  STORIES.  Collected  by  the  Brothers  Grimm 

and  Translated  by  Edgar  Taylor.  With  Introduction  by  John  Ruskin,  and  22  Steel 
Plates  after  George  Cruikshank.  Square  8vo,  cloth,  Os.  Od.*  gilt  edges,  7s.  Od« 

(CHARLES),  NOVELS  BY. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  Od,  each  ; post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  Ss.  each. 
ROBIN  GRAY.  | LOVING  A DREAM.  I THE  GOLDEN  SHAFT. 

THE  FLOWER  OF  THE  FOREST.  | OF  HIGH  DEGREE. 


THE  DEAD  HEART. 

FOR  LACK  OF  GOLD. 

WHAT  WILL  THE  WORLD  SAY? 
FOR  THE  KING.  | A HARD  KNOT. 
QUEEN  OF  THE  MEADOW. 

IN  PASTURES  GREEN. 


Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  i2s.  each. 


IN  LOVE  AND  WAR. 

A HEART’S  PROBLEM. 

BY  MEAD  AND  STREAM. 

THE  BRAES  OP  YARROW. 

FANCY  FREE.  | IN  HONOUR  BOUND. 
HEART’S  DELIGHT.  | BLOOD-MONEY. 


GIBJIEY  (SOMERVIL^^^^^  Cr.  8vo.  Is.  ; cL,  Is. 


GILBERT  (WILLIAM),  NOVELS  BY.  Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  iis.  each. 
DR.  AUSTIN’S  GUESTS.  I JAMES  DUKE,  COSTERMONGER. 

THE  WIZARD  OF  THE  MOUNTAIN.  1 


GILBERT  (W.  S.),  ORIGINAL  PLAYS  BY.  Two  Series,  2s.  6d.  each. 

The  First  Series  contains;  The  Wicked  World — Pygmalion  and  Galatea— 
Charity — The  Princess — The  Palace  of  Truth — Trial  by  Jury. 

The  Second  Series;  Broken  Hearts — Engaged — Sweethearts — Gretchen — Dan’l 
Druce — Tom  Cobb — H.M.S.  “ Pinafore” — The  Sorcerer — Pirates  of  Penzance. 


EIGHT  ORIGINAL  COMIC  OPERAS  written  by  W.  S.  Gilbert.  Containing: 
The  Sorcerer — H.M.S.  “Pinafore” — Pirates  of  Penzance — lolanthe— Patience- 
Princess  Ida — The  Mikado — Trial  by  Jury.  Demy  8vo,  cloth  limp,  iJs,  Od. 

THE  “GILBERT  AND  SULLIVAN”  BIRTHDAY  BOOK:  Quotations  for  Every 
Day  in  the  Year,  Selected  from  Plays  by  W.  S.  Gilbert  set  to  Music  by  Sir  A. 
Sullivan.  Compiled  by  Alex.  Watson.  Royal  i6mo,  Jap.  leather, ‘.Js,  Od. 

GLANVILLE  (ERNEST),  NOVELS  BY. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  Od,  each  ; post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

THE  LOST  HEIRESS:  A Tale  of  Love,  Battle,  and  Adventure.  With  2 Illusts. 
THE  FOSSICKER:  A Romance  of  Mashonaland.  With  2 Illusts,  by  Hume  Nisbet, 
A FAIR  COLONIST.  With  a Frontispiece.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.  extra,  3s.  Od. 

GLENN Y.- A YEAR’S  WORK  IN  GARDElTANErGFEENHOUSE ; 

Practical  Advice  to  Amateur  Gardeners  as  to  the  Management  of  the  Flower,  Fruit, 
and  Frame  Garden.  By  George  Glenny.  Post  8vo,  Is.;  cloth  limp.  Is.  Od. 

GODWIN.-LIVES  OF  “THE  NECROMANCERS.  By  William  God- 

WIN.  Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s. 

GOLDEN  TREASURY  OP  THOUGHT,  THE : An  Encyclopaedia  of 

Quotations.  Edited  by  Theodore  Taylor.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  7s.  Od, 

GONTAUT,  MEMOIRS  OF  THE  DUCHESSE  DE,  Gouvernante  to  the 

Children  of  France,  1773-1836.  With  Photogravure  Frontispieces.  Two  Vols., small 
dernv  8vo,  cloth  extra,  21s. 

Gm^WM^TEWTATE  OF  HERBERT  WAYNE.  By  E.  J,  Good- 

MAN,  Author  of  “Too  Curious.”  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  Od, 

GRAHAMr=^TH^  A Story  By  Leonard 

Graham.  Fcap,  8vo,  picture  cover.  Is, 

GREEKS  AND  ROMANS,  THE  LIFE  OF  THE,  described  from 

Antique  Monuments.  By  Ernst  Guhl  and  W.  Koner.  Edited  by  Dr.  F.  Hueffer, 
With  545  Illustrations.  Large  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s,  Od. 

GREENWOOD  (JAMES),  WORKS  BY.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  Od.  each, 
THE  WILDS  0F  LONDON.  | LOW-LIFE  DEEPS. 

GREflLLE  (HENRY),  NOVELS  BY: 

NIKANOR.  Translated  by  Eliza  E.  Chase.  With  8 Illustrations.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  Os. ; post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

A NOBLE  WOMAN.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  5s. ; post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s, 

GmFFITHT^dRWTHlATT^^  : A Novel.  By  Cecil  Grip- 

fith.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  Od. ; post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

GRUNDY. -THE  DAYS  OF  HIS  VANITY:  A Passage  in  the  Life  of 

a Young  Man.  By  Sydney  Grundy.  Crown  8vq,  doth  extra,  il..  6d, 
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IJABBERTON  (JOHN,  Author  of  “ Helen’s  Babies  ”),  NOVELS  BY. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards  Jis.  each  ; cloth  limp,  iis.  0<1.  each. 

BRUETON’S  BAYOU. | COUNTRY  LUCK. 

HAIR,  THE:  Its  Treatment  in  Health,  Weakness,  and  Disease.  Trans- 
lated from  the  German  of  Dr.  J.  Pincus.  Crown  8vo,  Is. ; cloth,  Is.  Od. 

HAKE  (DR.  THOMAS  GORDON),  POEMS  BY.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.  ex.,  iis.  each. 
NEW  SYMBOLS.  1 LEGENDS  OF  TH2  MORROW.  | THE  SERPENT  PLAY. 
MAIDEN  ECSTASY.  Small  .ito.  cloth  extra,  ^s. 

HALL.-SKETCHES  OF  IRISH  CHARACTER.  ByMrs.S.  C.  Hall. 

With  numerous  Illustrations  on  Steel  and  Wood  by  .Maclise,  Gilbert,  Harvey,  and 
George  Cruikshank.  Medium  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  (5d. 

HACLlDAY  ( ANDR:):=E VERY^AY^ PAPERS.  Post  8vo,  bds.,  2s. 
liANDWRlTING,  THE  PHILOSOPH  Y OF.  With  over  lOo  Facsimiles 

and  Explanatory  Text.  By  Don  Felix  de  Salamanca.  Post  8vo.  cloth  limp,  *.is.  <Wi. 

HANKY-PANKY  : Easy  Tnck.s,  White  Magic,  Sleight  of  Hand,  &c. 

Edited  by  W.  H.  Cremer,  With  200  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra.  4>-.  <>«J. 

HXlTDY  (LADY  DUFFUS).  - PAUL  WYNTER’S  SACRIFICE.  2s. 
HARDY  (THOMAS). -UNDER  THE  GREENWOOD  TREE.  By 

Thomas  Hardy,  Author  of“Tess.”  With  Portrait  and  15  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  Od. ; post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  ; cloth  limp,  2s.  0*1. 

HARPERTcH ARLES  G.).  WORKS  BY,  Demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  J Os.  each. 
THE  BRIGHTON  ROAD.  With  Photogravure  Frontispiece  and  go  Illustrations. 
FROM  PADDINGTON  TO  PENZANCE:  The  Record  of  a SummerTramp.  105  Illusts. 

HARWOOD.— THE  TENTH  EARL.  By  J.  Berwick  Harwood.  Post 

8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

HAWEIS  (MRS.  H.  R.),  WORKS  BY.  Square  8vo,  cloth  extra.  Os.  each. 
THE  ART  OF  BEAUTY.  With  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  gr  Illustrations. 

THE  ART  OF  DECORATION.  With  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  74  Illustrations. 
THE  ART  OF  DRESS.  With  32  Illustra'tions.  Post  8vo,  Is.;  cloth,  Is.  Od. 
CHAUCER  FOR  SCHOOLS.  Demv  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  0*1. 

CHAUCER  FOR  CHILDREN.  38  Illusts.  (8  Coloured).  Sm.  4to,  cl.  extra,  3s.  Od, 

HAWEIS  (Rev.  H.  R.,M.A.).  -AMERICAN  HUMORISTS  : Washington 

Irving.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  James  Russell  Lowell,  Artemus  Ward, 
Mark  Twain,  and  Bret  Harte.  Third  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra.  Os. 

HAWLEY  SMART.-WITHOUT  LOVE  OR  LICENCE : A NovelTH^ 

Hawley  Smart,  Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  3s.  Od.  ; post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

HAWTHORNE. —OUR  OLD  HOTvIE.  By  Nathaniel  Hawthorne. 

Annotated  with  Passages  from  the  Author’s  Note-book,  and  Illustrated  with  31 
Photogravures.  Two  Vols.,  crown  8vo.  buckram,  gilt  top,  15s. 


HAWTHORNE  (JULIAN),  NOVELS  BY. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3»*.  0*1.  each;  post  8vo, illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 


GARTH.  I ELLICE  QUENTIN. 
SEBASTIAN  5TR0ME, 

FORTUNE’S  FOOL. 


BEATRIX  RANDOLPH.  | DUST. 
DAVID  POINDEXTER. 

THE  SPECTRE  OF  THE  CAMERA. 


MISS  CADOGNA. 

MRS.  GAINSBOROUGH’S  DIAMONDS. 


Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

J LOVE— OR  A NAME. 


Fcap.  8vo.  illustrated  cover.  Is, 


HEATH.-MY  GARDEN  WILD,  AND  WHAT  I GREW  THERE. 

By  Francis  George  Heath.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges.  Os. 

HELPS  (SIR  ARTHUR),  WORKS  BY.  Post  8vo.  cloth  limp,  2s.  0*1.  each. 
ANIMALS  AND  THEIR  MASTERS.  | SOCIAL  PRESSURE. 

IVAN  DE  BIRON  ; A Novel.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.  extra,  3s.  Od, ; post  8vo,  illust.  bds.,  2s. 


HENDERSON.-AGATHA  PAGE : A Novel. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  Od. 


By  Isaac  Henderson. 


HENTY  (G.  A.),  NOVELS  BY.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  0*1.  each. 

RUJUB  THE  JUGGLER.  8 Illusts.  by  Stanley  L.  Wood.  Presentation  Ed.,  5s. 
DOROTHY’S  DOUBLE. [Shortly. 

HERMAN.— A LEADING  LADY.  By  Henry  Herman,  joint-Author 

ot  “The  Bishops’  Bible.’’  Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.;  cloth  extra,  2s.  Od. 
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HERRICK’S  (ROBERT)  HESPERIDES,  NOBLE  NUMBERS,  AND 

COMPLETE  COLLECTED  POEMS.  With  Memorial-Introduction  and  Notes  by  the 
Rev.  A.  B.  Grosart,  D.D.  ; Steel  Portrait,  &c.  Three  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cl.  bds.,  I8s. 

HERTZKA. — FREELAND  : A Social  Anticipation.  By  Dr.  Theodor 

Hertzka.  Translated  by  Arthur  Ransom.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

E]^SE-WARTEGG.— TUNIS  : The  Land  and  the  People.  By  Chevalier 

Ernst  von  Hesse-Wartegg.  With  22  Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3)^.  Gd, 

HILL  (HEADON).-ZAMBRA  THE  DETECTIVE.  By  Headon  hITu 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  3s.;  cloth,  3s.  tid. 

HILL  (JOHN,  M.A.),  WORKS  BY. 

TREASON-FELONY.  Post  8vo,  3s.  | THE  COMMON  ANCESTOR.  Cr.  8vo,  3s.  Cd. 

HINDLEY  (CHARLES),  WORKS  BY. 

TAVERN  ANECDOTES  AND  SAYINGS:  Including  Reminiscences  connected  with 
Coffee  Houses,  Clubs.  &c.  With  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6«l. 

THE  LIFE  AND  ADVENTURES  OF  A CHEAP  JACK.  Cr.  8vo.  cloth  ex.,  3s.  6d. 

HOEY.— THE  LOVER’S  CREED.  By  Mrs.  Cashel  Hoey.  Post  8vo,  2s. 
HOLLINGSHEAD  (JOHN).— NIAGARA  SPRAY.  Crown  8vo,  Is. 
HOLMES.-THE  SCIENCE  OF  VOICE  PRODUCTION  AND  VOICE 

PRESERVATION.  By  Gordon  Holmes,  M.D.  Crown  8vo,  Is. ; cloth.  Is.  <5d. 

HOLMES  (OLIVER  WENDELL),  WORKS  BY. 

THE  AUTOCRAT  OF  THE  BREAKFAST-TABLE.  Illustrated  by  J.  Gordon 
Thomson.  Post  8vo,  cloth  limp  3s.  Otl. — Another  Edition,  post  8vo,  cloth,  3s. 
THE  AUTOCRAT  OF  THE  BREAKFAST-TABLE  and  THE  PROFESSOR  AT  THE 
BREAKFAST-TABLE.  In  One  Vol.  Post  8vo,  half-bound,  3s. 

HOOD’S  (THOMAS)  CHOICE  WORKS,  in  Prose  and  Verse.  With  Life 

of  the  Author,  Portrait,  and  200  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra, 'S's.  6d. 
HOOD’S  WHIMS  AND  ODDITIES.  With  85  Illusts.  Post  8vo,  half-bound,  3s. 

HOOD  (TOM). -FROM  NOWHERE  TO  THE  NORTH  POLE;  A 

Noah’s  Arkaeological  Narrative.  ByToMHooD.  With  25  Illustrations  by  W.  Brunton 
and  E.  C.  Barnes.  Square  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  6s. 

HOOK’S  (THEODORE)  CHOICE  HUMOROUS  WORKS ; including  his 

Ludicrous  Adventures,  Bons  Mots,  Puns,  and  Hoaxes.  With  Life  of  the  Author, 
Portraits,  Facsimiles,  and  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  “^s.  6d. 

HOOPER.-THE  HOUSE~OF  RABY : A Novel.  By  Mrs.  George 

Hooper.  Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  3s. 

HOPKINS.— “ ’TWIXT  LOVE  AND  DUTY:”  A Novel.  By  Tighe 

Hopkins.  Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  3s. 

HORNE.— ORION:  An  Epic  Poem.  By  Richard  Hengist  Horne. 

With  Photographic  Portrait  by  Summers.  Tenth  Edition.  Cr.8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s. 

HUNGERFORD  (MRS.),  Author  of  “Molly  Bawn,”  NOVELS  BY 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  3s.  each  ; cloth  limp,  3s.  6d.  each. 

A MAIDEN  ALL  FORLORN.  | IN  DURANCE  VILE.  1 A MENTAL  STRUGGLE. 
MARVEL.  I A MODERN  CIRCE. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each. 

LADY  VERNER’S  FLIGHT.  | THE  RED-HOUSE  MYSTERY. 

ifUNT. -ESSAYS  BY  LEIGH  HUNT : A Tale  for  a Chimney  Corner, 

&c.  Edited  by  Edmund  Ollier.  Post  8vo,  printed  on  laid  paper  and  half-bd.,  3s. 

HUNT  (MRS.  ALFRED),  NOVELS  BY. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  ^><1.  each;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  3s.  each. 

THE  LEADEN  CASKET.  | SELF-CONDEMNED.  | THAT  OTHER  PERSON. 
THORNICROFT’S  MODEL.  Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  3s, 

MRS.  JULIET,  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  Cid. 

HUTCHISON.— HINTS  ON  COLT-BREAKING.  By  W.  M.  Hutchison. 

With  25  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 

HYDROPHOBIA An  Account  of  M.  Pasteur’s  System  ; Technique  of 

his  Method,  and  Statistics.  By  Renaud  Suzor,  M.B,  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  t>s, 

IDLER  (THE)  : A Monthly  Magazine.  Profusely  Illustr.  6d.  Monthly. 

The  first  Five  Vols.  now  ready,  cl.  extra,  5s.  each  ; Cases  for  Binding,  Is,  6d.  each. 
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1 NGELOW  (JEAN).-FATED  TO  BE  FREE.  Post  8vo,  illustrated  bds., 
Indoor  paupers.  By  one  of  them,  crown Svo,  Is.;  cloth, Is.  6d. 

INNKEEPER’S  HANDBOOK  (THE)  AND  LICENSED  VICTUALLER’S 

MANUAL.  By  J.  Trevor-Davies.  Crown  Svo,  Is.  ; cloth,  1«. 

IRTSH  wit  and  humour,  songs  of.  Collected  and  Edited  by 

A.  Perceval  Gr'aves.  Post  Svo,  cloth  limp,  3s.  <>d. 

JAMES. -A  ROMANCE  OF^THEn^UEEN^S  HOUNDS.  By  Charles 

^ James.  Post  Svo,  picture  cover,  Is. ; cloth  limp,  Is.  ^€1. 

JAMESON.— MY  DEAD  SELF.  By  William  Jameson.  Post  Svo, 

illustrated  boards,  2s.;  cloth,  2s.  Od. 

JAPP.— DRAMATIC  PICTURE^;  SONNETS,  &e.  ByA.H.jAPP, 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extr^,  5s. 

JAY  (HARRTETT),  NOVELS  BY.  Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

THE  DARK  COLLEEN.  I THE  QUEEN  OF  CONNAUGHT. 

JEFTERrEMRICHARD),  WORKS  BYT  Post  Svo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  <I5d.  each, 
NATURE  NEAR  LONDON.  | THE  LIFE  OF  THE  FIELDS,  j THE  OPEN  AIR. 

Also  the  Hand-made  Paper  Edition,  crown  Svo,  buckram,  gilt  top,  6s.  each. 

THE  EULOGY  OF  RICHARD  JEFFERIES.  By  Walter  Besant.  Second  Edi- 
tion With  a Photograph  Portrait.  Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

JENNINGS  (H.  J.),  WORKSHbY: 

CURIOSITIES  OF  CRITICISM.  Post  Svo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 

LORD  TENNYSON:  A Biographical  Sketch.  Post  Svo,  Ss. ; cloth,  Is.  6d. 

JEROME.— STAGELAND.  By  Jerome  K.  Jerome,  With  64  Illustra- 

tions by  J.  Bernard  Partridge.  Square  Svo,  picture  cover,  Is. ; cloth  limp,  2s. 

JERROLD.-THE  BARMR'S^HAIRT^THEHEDGEHO^ 

By  Douglas  Jerrold.  Post  Svo,  prUited  on  laid  paper  and  half-bound,  2s. 

JERROLD  (TOM),  WORKS  BY.  Post  Svo,  is.  each;  cloth  limp,  Jls.  6d.  I ach. 
THE  GARDEN  THAT  PAID  THE  RENT. 

HOUSEHOLD  HORTICULTURE:  A Gossip  about  Flowers.  Illustrated. 

OUR  KITCHEN  GARDEN:  The  Plains,  and  How  we  Cook  Them.  Cr.  8vo,cl.,ls.6d. 

JESSE.-iSCENES  AND  OCCUPATIONS  OF  A COUNTRY  LIFE.  By 

EpwARD  Jesse.  Post  Svo,  clotn  limp,  2s. 

JONES  (WILLIAM,  F.S.A.),  WORKS  BY.  Cr.Svo,  cl.  ertra,  rs.  «.l.  each, 

FINGER-RING  LORE:  Historical,  Legendary,  and  Anecdotal,  With  nearly  300 
Illustrations.  Second  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlareed. 

CREDULITIES,  PAST  AND  PRESENT.  Including  the  Sea  and  Seamen,  Miners, 
Talismans,  Word  and  Letter  Divination,  Exorcising  and  Blessing  of  Animals, 
Birds,  Eggs,  Luck,  &c.  With  an  Etched  Frontispiece. 

CROWNS  AND  CORONATIONS:  A History  of  Regalia.  With  100  Illustrations. 

JONSON’S  (BEN)  WORKS.  With  Notes  Critical  and  Explanatory, 

and  a Biographical  Memoir  by  William  Gifford.  Edited  by  Colonel  Cunning- 
ham. Three  Vols.,  crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  6s.  each, 

JOSEPHUS,  THE  COMPLETEirORKS“~OF.  Translated  by  Whiston. 

Containing  “The  Antiquities  of  the  Jews”  and  “The  Wars  or  the  Jews.”  With  52 
Illustrations  and  Maps.  Two  Vols.,  demy  Svo,  half-bound,  12s.  6d. 

ITEMPT.— PENCIL  AND  PAliETTE  : Chapters  on  Art  and  Artists.  By 

Robert  Kempt.  Post  Svo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6tl. 

KERSHAW.  - COLONIAL  FACTS  AND  FICTIONS:  Humorous 

Sketches.  By  Mark  Kershaw.  Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.;  cloth,  2s.  6<!. 

KEYSER.-CUT  BY  THE  MESS:  A Novel.  By  Arthur  Keyser. 

Crown  Svo,  picture  cover,  Is. ; cloth  limp,  Is.  6«1. 

KING  (R.  ASHE),  NOVELS  BY.  Cr.  Svo,  cl.,  3.s.  6d.  ea. ; post  Svo,  bds.,  2s.  ea, 

A DRAWN  GAME.  | <*THE  WEARING  OF  THE  GREEN.” 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

PASSION’S  SLAVE.  | BELL  BARRY. 

KNIGHT. -THE  PATIENT’S  VADE  MECUM  : Howto  Get  Most 

Benefit  from  Medical  Advice.  By  William  Knight,  M.R.C.S.,  and  Edward 
Knight,  L.R.C.P.  Crown  Svo,  Is.;  cloth  limp,  Is.  6d, 


BOOKS  PUBLISHED  BY 


M 

KNIGHTS  (THE)  OF  THE  LION  : A Romance  of  the  Thirteenth  Century. 

Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by  the  Marquess  of  Lorne,  K.T.  Cr.  8vo  cl.  ex 

T7AMB’S  (CHARLES)  COMPLETE"~WOMsr  in  Prose  and  Verse, 

including  “ Poetry  for  Children  ” and  “ Prince  Dorus.”  Edited,  with  Notes  and 
Introduction,  by  R.  H.  Shepherd.  With  Two  Portraits  and  Pacsimile  of  a page 
of  the  “Essay  on  Roast  Pig.’’  Crown  8vo,  half-bound,  7s.  6d. 

THE  ESSAYS  OF  ELIA.  Post  8vo,  printed  on  laid  paper  and  half-bound,  2s. 
LITTLE  ESSAYS;  Sketches  and  Characters  by  Charles  Lamb,  selected  from  his 
Letters  by  Percy  Fitzgerald.  Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  Gtl. 

THE  DRAMATIC  ESSAYS  OF  CHARLES  LAMB.  With  Introduction  and  Notes 
by  Brander  Matthews,  and  Steel-plate  Portrait.  Fcap.  8vo,  hf.-bd.,  2s.  '6<l. 

LANDOR.-CITATION  AND  EXMlNATIONWWimAlTSH^^ 

PEARE,  &c.,  before  Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  touching  Deer-stealing,  loth  September,  isSz. 
To  which  is  added,  A CONFERENCE  OF  MASTER  EDMUND  SPENSER  with  the 
Earl  of  Essex,  touching  the  State  of  Ireland,  1595.  By  Walter  Savage  Landor. 
Fcap.  8vo,  half-Roxburghe,  2s.  6<1. 

LANE.-THE  THOUSAND  AND  ONE  NIGHTS,  commonly  called  in 

England  THE  ARABIAN  NIGHTS’  ENTERTAINMENTS.  Translated  from  the 
Arabic,  with  Notes,  by  Edward  William  Lane.  Illustrated  by  many  hundred 
Engravings  from  Designs  by  Harvey.  Edited  by  Edward  Stanley  Poole.  With  a 
Preface  by  Stanley  Lane-Poole.  Three  Vols.,  demy  8vo,  cloth  extra  7s.  6d.  each. 

Larwood  (jacob),  works  by.  ~~ 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  LONDON  PARKS.  With  Illusts.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.  extra,  3s.  6d. 
ANECDOTES  OF  THE  CLERGY.  Post  8vo,  laid  paper,  half-bound,  2s. 

Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d.  each. 

FORENSIC  ANECDOTES.  | THEATRICAL  ANECDOTES. 

LEHMANN  (R.  C.)  WORKS  BY.  Post  8vo,  pict.  cover,  Is.  ea. ; cloth,  ls.(»d.  ea. 
HARRY  FLUDYER  AT  CAMBRIDGE. 

CONVERSATIONAL  HINTS  FOR  YOUNG  SHOOTERS:  A Guide  to  Polite  Talk. 

LEIGH  (HENRY  S.),  WORKS  BY. 

CAROLS  OF  COCKAYNE.  Printed  on  hand-made  paper,  bound  in  buckram,  5s. 
JEUX  D’ESPRIT.  Edited  by  Henry  S.  Leigh.  Post  8vo,  cloth  limp.  2s.  6d . 

LEYS(JOHN). — THE  LINDSAYS  : A Romance.  Post  8vo,illust.bds.,2s. 


LINTON  (E.  LYNN),  WORKS  BY. 

WITCH  STORIES.  I 


Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d.  each. 
OURSELVES:  Essays  on  Women. 


Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 


PATRICIA  KEMBALL.  | lONE. 
ATONEMENT  OF  LEAM  DUNDAS. 
THE  WORLD  WELL  LOST. 


UNDER  WHICH  LORD? 

“MY  LOYEt”  I SOWING  THE  WIND. 
PASTON  CAREW,  Millionaire  & Miser. 


Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

THE  REBEL  OP  THE  FAMILY.  I WITH  A SILKEN  THREAD. 

THE  ONE  TOO  MANY.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  <>«1.  \ Shortly, 

FREESHOOTING : Extracts  fron:  Works  of  Mrs.  Linton.  Post  8vo,  cloth,  2s,  6d. 


LONGFELLOW’S  POETICAL  WORKS,  With  numerous  Illustrations 

on  Steel  and  Wood.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s,  6d, 


LUCY.— GIDEdN  FLEYCE  : A Novel.  By  Henry  W.  Lucy, 

8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s,  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 


Crown 


MACALPINE  (AVERY),  NOVELS  BY. 

^ TERESA  ITASCA.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Is. 

BROKEN  WINGS,  With  6 Illusts.  by  W.  J.  Hennessy.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6«. 

MACCOLL  (HUGH),  NOVELS  BY. 

MR.  STRANGER’S  SEALED  PACKET.  Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

EDNOR  WHITLOCK.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

MACDONELL.-QUAKER  COUSINS  : A Novel.  By  Agnes  Macdonell. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  ; post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s, 

MACGREGOR.  — PASTIMES  AND  PLAYERS  : Notes  on  Popular 

Games.  By  Robert  Macgregor.  Post  8vo.  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 

MACKAY.— INTERLUDES  AND  UNDERTONES ; or,  Music  at  Twilight. 

By  Charles  Mackay,  LL.D.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra.  6s. 

MAGIC  LANTERN,  THE,  and  its  Management : including  full  Practical 
Directions.  By  T.  C.  Hepworth,  10  Illustrations.  Cr,  8vo,  Is.  5 cloth,  Is.  6d. 
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McCarthy  (justin,  m.p.),  works  by. 

A HISTORY  OF  OUR  OWN  TIMES,  from  the  Accession  of  Queen  Victoria  to  the 
General  Election  of  1880.  Four  Vols.  demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  each. — Also 

a Popular  Edition,  in  Four  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Os.  each.— And  a 
Jubilee  Edition,  with  an  Appendix  of  Events  to  the  end  of  1886,  in  Two  Vols., 
lars'e  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  Ocl.  each. 

A SHORT  HISTORY  OF  OUR  OWN  TIMES.  One  Vol.,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Os, 
— Also  a Cheap  Popular  Edition,  post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  3s.  Od. 

A HISTORY  OF  THE  FOUR  GEORGES.  Four  Vols.  demy  8vo,  cloth  extra, 
13s.  each.  fVols.  I.  & II.  ready. 


Cr  8vo,  cl.  extra,  3s.  Od,  each;  post  8vo,  illust.  bds..  3s.  each  ; cl.  limp,  3s.  Od.each. 


THE  WATERDALE  NEIGHBOURS. 
MY  ENEMY’S  DAUGHTER. 

A FAIR  SAXON. 

LINLEY  ROCHFORD. 

DEAR  LADY  DISDAIN. 


MISS  MISANTHROPE. 

DONNA  QUIXOTE. 

THE  COMET  OF  A SEASON. 
MAID  OF  ATHENS. 

GAMIOLA:  A Girl  with  a Fortune. 


Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  0<1.  each. 

THE  DICTATOR.  ! RED  DIAMONDS. 

“THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE.”  By  Justin  McCarthy,  M.P.,and  Mrs.CAMPBELL- 
Praed.  Fourth  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra.  Os. 


McCarthy  (justin  h.),  works  by. 

THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION.  Four  Vols.,  8vo,  13s.  each.  [Vols.  I.  & II.  ready, 
AN  OUTLINE  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  IRELAND.  Crown  8vo,  Is. ; cloth.  Is.  Od. 
IRELAND  SINCE  THE  UNION  ; Irish  History,  1798-1886.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  Os. 
HAFIZ  IN  LONDON:  Poems.  Small  8vo,  gold  cloth,  3 s.  Od, 

HARLEQUINADE  : Poems.  Small  4to,  Japanese  vellum,  8s. 

OUR  SENSATION  NOVEL,  Crown  8vo,  picture  cover.  Is. ; cloth  limp,  Is,  Od. 
DOOM  ! An  Atlantic  Episode.  Crown  8vo,  picture  cover,  Is. 

DOLLY : A Sketch.  Crown  8vo,  picture  cover.  Is.;  cloth  limp.  Is.  Od. 

LILY  LASS:  A Romance.  Crown  8vo,  picture  cover.  Is. ; cloth  limp.  Is,  Od, 
THE  THOUSAND  AND  ONE  DAYS:  Persian  Tales.  With  2 Photogravures  by 
Stanley  L.  Wood.  Two  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  half-bound,  13s, 


MACDONALD  (GEORGE,  LL.D.),  WORKS  BY. 

WORKS  OP  FANCY  AND  IMAGINATION.  Ten  Vols.,  cl.  extra,  gilt  edges,  in  cloth 
case,  31s,  Or  the  Vols.  may  be  had  separately,  in  grolier  cl.,  at  3s.  Od.  each. 
Vol.  I.  Within  and  Without. — The  Hidden  Life. 

,,  II.  The  Disciple. — The  Gospel  Women. — Book  of  Sonnets. — Organ  Songs. 
„ III.  Violin  Songs. — Songs  of  the  Days  and  Nights. — A Book  of  Dreams.— 
Roadside  Poems. — Poems  for  Children. 
f,  IV.  Parables. — Ballads. — Scotch  Songs. 

„V.  & VI.  Phantastes:  A Faerie  Romance.  j Vol.  VII.  The  Portent. 

„VIII.  The  Light  Princess. — The  Giant’s  Heart. — Shadows. 

„ IX.  Cross  Purposes. — The  Golden  Key. — The  Carasoyn. — Little  Daylight 
„ X.  The  Cruel  Painter. — The  Wow  o’  Rivven. — The  Castle. — The  Broken 
Swords. — The  Gray  Wolf. — Uncle  Cornelius. 

POETICAL  WORKS  OF  GEORGE  MACDONALD.  Collected  and  arranged  by  the 
Author.  2 vols.,  crown  8vo,  buckram,  13:^. 

A THREEFOLD  CORD.  Edited  by  George  MacDonald.  Post  8vo,  cloth,  Ss, 
HEATHER  AND  SNOW:  A Novel.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  Gd. 
PHANTASTES:  A Faerie  Romance.  A New  Edition.  With  25  Illustrations  by  J, 
Bell.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra.  .3s.  6d. [Shortly, 


MACLISE  PORTRAIT  GALLERY  (THE)  OF  ILLUSTRIOUS  LITER- 

ARY  CHARACTERS:  85  PORTRAITS;  with  Memoirs  — Biographical,  Critical, 
Bibliographical,  and  Anecdotal — illustrative  of  the  Literature  of  the  former  half  of 
the  Present  Century,  by  William  Bates,  B.A.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s,  Gd. 


MACQUOID  (MRS.),  WORKS  BY.  Square  8vo,  doth  extra,  7s.  Gd.  each. 
IN  THE  ARDENNES.  With  50  Illustrations  by  Thomas  R.  Macquoid. 

LEGENDS  FROM  NORMANDY  AND  BRITTANY.  34  Illustrations, 
NORMANDY,  With  92  Illustrations  byT.  R.  Macquoid,  and  a Map. 
THROUGH  BRITTANY,  With  35  Illustrations  by  T.  R.  Macquoid,  and  a Map. 

about  YORKSHIRE,  With'by  Illustrations  by  T.  R.  Macquoid,  Square  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  Gs.  — 


THE  EVIL  EYE, 


Post  8vo,  illustrated 
and  other  Stories.  | 


boards,  3s.  each, 
LOST  ROSE. 


MAGICIAN’S  OWN  BOOK,  THE  : Performances  with  Eggs,  Hats,  &c. 

Edited  by  W.  H.  Ceemer.  200  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  4s.  Gd. 


i6 
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MAGNA  CKARTA  : An  Exact  Facsimile  of  the  Original  in  the  British 

Museum,  3 feet  by  2 feet,  with  Arms  and  Seals  emblazoned  in  Gold  and  Colours, 

MALLOCK  (W.  H.),  WORKS  BY. 

THE  NEW  REPUBLIC.  Post  8vo,  picture  cover,  5 cloth  limp,  JJs.  6d. 

THE  NEW  PAUL  & VIRGINIA:  Positivism  on  an  Island.  Post  8vo,  cloth,  ids.  6d» 
POEMS.  Small  4to,  parchment,  8s. 

IS  LIFE  WORTH  LIVING?  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

A ROMANCE  OF  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s.;  post  8vo, 

illustrated  boards,  3s. 

IIALLORY’S  (SIR  THOMAS)  MORT  D’ ARTHUR  : The  Stories  of 

King  Arthur  and  of  the  Knights  of  the  Round  Table.  (A  Selection.)  Edited  by  B, 
Montgomerie  Ranking.  Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  ^3s. 

MARK  TWAIN,  WORKS  BY7‘  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d.  each. 

THE  CHOICE  WORKS  OF  MARK  TWAIN.  Revised  and  Corrected  throughout 
by  the  Author.  With  Life,  Portrait,  and  numerous  Illustrations. 

ROUGHING  IT,  and  INNOCENTS  AT  HOME.  With  200  Illusts.  by  F.  A.  Fraser. 
MARK  TWAIN’S  LIBRARY  OF  HUMOUR.  With  197  Illustrations. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra  (illustrated),  7s.  6d.  each;  post  8vo,  illust.  boards,  Ss.  each. 
THE  INNOCENTS  ABROAD;  or.  New  Pilgrim’s  Progress.  With  234  Illustrations, 
(The  Two-Shilling  Edition  is  entitled  MARK  TWAJN’S  PLEASURE  TRIP.) 
THE  GILDED  AGE.  By  Mark  Twain  and  C.  D.  Warner.  With  212  Illustrations, 
THE  ADVENTURES  OF  TOM  SAWYER.  With  iii  Illustrations. 

A TRAMP  ABROAD.  With  3 u Illustrations. 

THE  PRINCE  AND  THE  PAUPER.  With  190  Illustrations. 

LIFE  ON  THE  MISSISSIPPI.  With  300  Illustrations. 

ADVENTURES  OF  HUCKLEBERRY  FINN.  With  174  Illusts.  by  E.  W.  Kemble. 
A YANKEE  AT  THE  COURT  OF  KING  ARTHUR  With  220  Illusts.  by  Beard. 
Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  3s.  each. 

THE  STOLEN  WHITE  ELEPHANT.  | MARK  TWAIN’S  SKETCHES. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each. 

THE  AMERICAN  CLAIMANT.  With  81  Illustrations  by  Hal  Hurst,  &c. 

THE  £1,000,000  BANK-NOTE,  and  other  New  Stories. 

TOM  SAWYER  ABROAD.  Illustrated  by  Dan  Beard. 

PUDD’NHEAD  WILSON. 


MARKS  (H.  S.,  R.A.),  PEN  AND  PENCIL  SKETCHES  BY.  With  4 

Photogravures  and  126  Illustrations.  Two  Vols,,  demy  8vo,  cloth,  33s.  [Shortly, 

MARLOWE’S  WORKS.  Including  his  Translations,  Edited,  with  Notes 

and  Introductions,  by  Col.  Cunningham.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s, 

MARRYAT  (FLORENCE),  NOVELS  BY.  Post  8vo,  illust.  boards,  3s.  each. 
A HARVEST  OF  WILD  OATS.  I FIGHTING  THE  AIR. 

OPEN!  SESAME! | WRITTEN  IN  FIRE. 

MASSINGER’S  PLAYS.  From  the  Text  of  William  Gifford.  Edited 

by  Col,  Cunningham.  Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  6s. 

ISASTERMAN.-HALF-A-DOZEN  DAUGHTERS  : A Novel.  BjTj; 

Masterman.  Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  i3s. [ 

MATTHEWS.— A SECRET  OF  THE  SEA,  &c.  ByBRANDER  Matthews. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  ^s. ; cloth  limp,  ^s.  6d. 

MAYHEW.-LONDON  CHARACTERS  AND  THE  HUMOROUS  SIDE 

OF  LONDON  LIFE.  Bv  Henry  Mayhew.  With  Illusts.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

Meade  (l.  t.),  noYel^y. 

A SOLDIER  OP  FORTUNE.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6cl.  \Shortly, 

IN  AN  IRON  GRIP.  Two  Vols,,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  IPs,  net, [Shortly, 

MERRIGK.-THE  MAN  WHO  WAS  GOOD.  By  Leonard  Merrick, 

Author  of  “Violet  Moses,”  &c.  Post  8vo,  illustrated  l^oards,  2s. 

MEXICAN  MUSTANG  (ON  A),  through  Texas  to  the  Rio  Grande.  By 

A,  E,  Sweet  and  J,  Armoy  Knox.  With  265  Illusts.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

MIDDLEMASS  (JEAN),  NOVELS  BY.  Post  8vo,  must,  boards,  2s,  each. 
TOUCH  AND  GO.  I MR.  DORILLION. 

MILLER.-PHYSIOLOGY  FOR  THE  YOUNG  ; or,  The  House  of  Lrte. 

By  Mrs.  F.  Fenwick  Miller,  With  Illustrations,  Post  8vo,  cloth  limp.  2s,  6d. 
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MILTON  (J.  L.),  WORKS  BY,  PostSvo,  is.  each,*  cloth,  ls.6cl,  each. 

THE  HYGIENE  OF  THE  SKIN.  With  Directions  for  Diet,  Soaps,  Baths,  &c. 

THE  BATH  IN  DISEASES  OP  THE  SKIN. 

THE  LAWS  OP  LIFE,  AND  THEIR  RELATION  TO  DISEASES  OF  THE  SKIN, 
THE  SUCCESSFUL  TREATMENT  OF  LEPROSY.  Demy  8vo,  Is. 

MINTO  (WM.)-WAS  SHE  GOOD  OR  BAD  ? Cr.  8vo,  Is. ; cloth,  Is.  6d. 
MITFORD  (BERTRAM),  NOVELS  BY.  Crown  8vo, cloth  extra,  3s.  0<1.  each. 

THE  GUN-RUNNER:  A Romance  of  Zulnland.  With  Frontispiece  by  S.  L.Wood. 
THE  LUCK  OF  GERARD  RIDGELEY.  With  a Frontispiece  by  Stanley  L.  Wood. 
THE  KING’S  ASSEGAI.  With  Six  full-page  Illustrations. 

RENSHAW  FANNING’S  QUEST.  With  Frontispiece  by  S.  L.  Wood,  IShortly, 

MOLESWORTH  (MRS.),  NOVELS  BY. 

HATHERCOURT  RECTORY.  Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards, 

THAT  GIRL  IN  BLACK.  Crown  8vo,  cloth.  Is.  Pel. 

MOORE  (THOMAS),  WORKS  BY. 

THE  EPICUREAN;  and  ALCIPHRON.  Post  8vo,  half-bound,  3s, 

PROSE  AND  YERSE.  With  Suppressed  Passages  from  the  Memoirs  of  Lord 
Byron.  Edited  by  R.  H.  SiffePHERD.  With  Portrait.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.  ex.,  6d. 

MUDDOCK  (J.  E.),  ST0RT^S~BY; 

STORIES  WEIRD  AND  WONDERFUL.  Post  8vo,  illust.  boards,  3s.;  cloth,  3s.  6d. 
THE  DEAD  MAN’S  SECRET;  or.  The  Valley  of  Gold.  With  Frontispiece  by 
F.  Barnard.  Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  5s. ; post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  3s, 
FROM  THE  BOSOM  OF  THE  DEEP.  Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  3s. 

MAID  MARIAN  AND  ROBIN  HOOD:  A Romance  of  Old  Sherwood  Forest.  With 
12  Illustrations  by  Stanley  L.  Wood.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  Od. 

MURRAY  (D.  CH^S^)~N0VELS“B1^  ’ 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  <5d.  each  ; post8vo,  illustrated  boards.  3».  each. 


A LIFE’S  ATONEMENT. 
JOSEPH’S  COAT. 

COALS  OF  FIRE. 

VAL  STRANGE.  I HEARTS. 


WAY  OF  THE  WORLD 
A MODEL  FATHER. 
OLD  BLAZER’S  HERO. 
CYNIC  FORTUNE. 


BY  THE  GATE  OF  THE  SEA. 
A BIT  OF  HUMAN  NATURE. 
FIRST  PERSON  SINGULAR. 
BOB  MARTIN’S  LITTLE 


Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3».  Od.  each.  [GIRL, 

TIME’S  REVENGES.  | A WASTED  CRIME.  | IN  DIREST  PERIL.  [Shortly, 
THE  MAKING  OP  A N0YELI]&T  : An  Experiment  in  Autobiography.  With  a 
Collotype  Portrait  and  Vignette.  Crown  8vo,  Irish  linen,  6s. 


MURRAY  (D.  CHRISTIE)  & HENRY  HERMAN,  WORKS  BY. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s,  6d.  each  ; post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  3s.  each. 

ONE  TRAVELLER  RETURNS.  | PAUL  JONES’S  ALIAS.  | THE  BISHOPS’  BIBLE. 

MURRAY  (HENRY),  NOVELS  BY.  Post  8vo,  must,  bds.,  3s.  ea.;  cl.,  3s.  6d.  ea. 
A GAME  OF  BLUFF.  | A SONG  OF  SIXPENCE. 

JJEWBOLT.— TAKEN  FROM  THE  ENEMY.  By  Henry  Newbolt. 

^ Fcap.  8vo,  cloth  boards.  Is.  6d. 

NlSBET  (HUME),“B0WS"BY: 

“BAIL  UP!”  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s. 6d. ; post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  3s« 
DR,  BERNARD  ST.  VINCENT.  Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  3s, 

LESSONS  IN  ART,  With  21  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s,  6d, 
WHERE  ART  BEGINS.  With  27  Illusts.  Square  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  Od, 


NORRIS. — ST.  ANN’S:  A Novel.  ByW.E.NoRRis.  Cr.  Svo,  3s.6d.  [S/iort/y. 

O’HANLON  (ALICE),  NOVELS  BY.  Po-st  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  3s.  each, 
^ THE  UNFORESEEN,  | CHANGE?  OR  FATE? 

OHNET  (GEORGES),  NOVELS  BY.  Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  3s.  each. 
DOCTOR  RAMEAU.  | A LAST  LOVE. 

A WEIRD  GIFT,  Crown  8vo,  cloth;  3s.  6d. , post  8vo,  picture  boards,  3s. 

OLIPHANT  (MRS.),  NOVELS  BY.  Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  3s.  each, 
THE  PRIMROSE  PATH.  | WHITELADIES. 

THE  GREATEST  HEIRESS  IN  ENGLAND. 


O’REILLY  (HARRINGTON).-LIFE  AMONG  THE  AMERICAN  IN- 

DIANS:  Fifty  Years  on  the  Trail.  100  Illusts.  by  P.  Frenzeny.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  6€l, 

O’REILLY  (MRSTV^HffirBEWORTUNES.  Post  8^  illust.  bdiT,  2s. 
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BOOKS  PUBLISHED  BY 


OUIDA,  NOVELS  BY. 

HELD  IN  BONDAGE. 
TRICOTRIN. 
STRATHMORE. 
CHANDOS. 

CECIL  CASTLEMAINE’S 
GAGE. 

UNDER  TWO  FLAGS. 
PUCK.  1 IDALIA. 


Cr.  8vo,  cl.,  3s.  6d.  each ; post  8vo,  illust.  bds.,  each. 


FOLLE-PARINE. 

A DOG  OF  FLANDERS. 
PASCAREL.  I SIGNA. 
TWO  LITTLE  WOODEN 
SHOES. 

IN  A WINTER  CITY. 

ARIADNE. 

FRIENDSHIP. 


MOTHS.  1 PIPISTRELLO, 
A VILLAGE  COMMUNE. 
IN  MAREMMA. 

BIMBI.  1 STRLIN. 
WANDA. 

FRESCOES.  I OTHMAR. 
PRINCESS  NAPRAXINE. 
GUILDEROY.  1 RUFFING. 


Square  8vo,  cloth  extra,  5s,  each. 

BIMBI.  With  Nine  Illustrations  by  Edmund  H.  Garrett. 

A DOG  OF  FLANDERS,  &c.  With  Six  Illustrations  by  Edmund  H.  Garrett. 
SANTA  BARBARA,  &c.  Square  bvo,  cloth,  6s. ; crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. ; post 
8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

TWO  OFFENDERS.  Square  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. ; crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 
WISDOM,  WIT,  AND  PATHOS,  selected  from  the  Works  of  Ouida  by  F.  Sydney 
Morris.  Post  8vo,  cloth  extra,  5s.  Cheap  Edition,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

PAGlMH.  A.),  WORK^BY. 

THOREAU  : His  Life  and  Aims.  With  Portrait.  Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 
ANIMAL  ANECDOTES.  Arranged  on  a New  Principle.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  5s. 

PASCAL’S  PROVINCIAL~LETTERS.  A New  Translation,  with  His- 

torical  Introduction  and  Notes  by  T.  M’Crie,  D.D.  Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s. 

PAUL. — GENTLE  AND  SIMPLE.  By  Margaret  A.  Paul.  With  Frontis- 
piece by  Helen  Paterson  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6<l. ; post  8vo,  illust.  boards,  2s. 

PAYN  (JAMES),  NOVELS  BY. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra.  3s.  6d.  each; 

LOST  SIR  MASSINGBERD. 

WALTER’S  WORD. 

LESS  BLACK  THAN  WE’RE 
PAINTED. 

BY  PROXY.  I FOR  CASH  ONLY. 

HIGH  SPIRITS. 

UNDER  ONE  ROOF. 

A CONFIDENTIAL  AGENT. 


post  8vo,  illustrated  boards.  2«.  each. 

A GRAPE  FROM  A THORN. 

FROM  EXILE.  | HOLIDAY  TASKS. 
THE  CANON’S  WARD. 

THE  TALK  OF  THE  TOWN. 
GLOW-WORM  TALES. 

THE  MYSTERY  OF  MIRBRIDGE. 

THE  WORD  AND  THE  WILL. 

THE  BURNT  MILLION. 


HUMOROUS  STORIES. 

THE  FOSTER  BROTHERS. 

THE  FAMILY  SCAPEGRACE. 
MARRIED  BENEATH  HIM. 
BENTINCK’S  TUTOR. 

A PERFECT  TREASURE. 

A COUNTY  FAMILY. 

LIKE  FATHER,  LIKE  SON. 

A WOMAN’S  VENGEANCE. 
CARLYON’S  YEAR.  CECIL’S  TRYST. 
MURPHY’S  MASTER. 

AT  HER  MERCY. 

THE  CLYFFARDS  OP  CLYFFE. 


Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2».  each. 


FOUND  DEAD. 

GWENDOLINE’S  HARVEST. 

A MARINE  RESIDENCE. 

MIRK  ABBEY.I  SOME  PRIVATE  VIEWS. 
NOT  WOOED,  BUT  WON. 

TWO  HUNDRED  POUNDS  REWARD. 
THE  BEST  OF  HUSBANDS. 

HALVES. 

FALLEN  FORTUNES. 

WHAT  HE  COST  HER. 

KIT:  A MEMORY. 

A PRINCE  OF  THE  BLOOD. 

SUNNY  STORIES. 


Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  Ud.  each. 

A TRYING  PATIENT,  &c.  With  a Frontispiece  by  Stanley  L.  Wood. 

IN  PERIL  AND  PRIVATION:  Stories  of  Marine  Adventure.  With  17  Illusts, 
NOTES  FROM  THE  “ NEWS.”  Crown  8vo,  portrait  cover.  Is. ; cloth,  Is.  Od. 


PENNELL  (H.  CHOLMONDELEY),  WORKS  BY.  Post  8vo,ci., 2s. 6d. each. 

PUCK  ON  PEGASUS.  With  Illustrations.  , „ 

PEGASUS  RE-SADDLED.  With  Ten  full-page  Illustrations  by  G.  Du  Maurier. 
THE  MUSES  OF  MAYFAIR.  Vers  de  Societe,  Selected  by  H.  C.  Pennell. 

PHELPS  (E.  STUART),  WORKS  BY.  Post  8vo  Is.  each;  cloth  Is.  6d. each, 
BEYOND  THE  GATES.  | OLD  MAID’S  PARADISE.  | BURGLARS  IN  PARADISE. 
JACK  THE  FISHERMAN.  Illustrated  by  C.  W,  Reed.  Cr.  8vo,  As.  ; cloth,  As.  dd. 

PIRKIS  (C.  L.),  NOVELS  BY. 

TROOPING  WITH  CROWS.  Fcap.  8vo,  picture  cover.  Is. 

LADY  LOVELACE.  Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  

BLANCHE  (J.  R.),  WORKS  BY.  ^ 

THE  PURSUIVANT  OF  ARMS.  With  Six  Plates,  and  209  Illusts.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.  7s,  6d. 
SONGS  AND  POEMS,  1819-^879.  Introduction  by  Mrs.  Mackarness.  Cr.  8vo,  cl., 6s. 
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PLUTARCH’S  LIVES  OF  ILLUSTRIOUS  MEN.  With  Notes  and  Life 

of  Plutarch  by  J.  and  Wm.  Langhorne.  Portraits.  Two  Vols.,  demy  8vo,  lOs.  6<!. 

POE’^EDGAR  ALLANyCHOICETW^  in  Prose  and  Poetry.  Ir^o- 

duction  by  Chas.  Baudelaire,  Portrait,  and  Facsimiles.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth,  Ocl. 
THE  MYSTERY  OP  MARIE  ROGET,  &c.  Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards, 

POPE’STOETICAL  works.  Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s. 

PRAED  (MRS.  CAMPBELL),  NOVELS  BY,  Post  8vo,  illust.  bds.,  ea. 
THE  ROMANCE  OF  A STATION.  | THE  SOUL  OF  COUNTESS  ADRIAN. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  Cicl.  each. 

OUTLAW  AND  LAWMAKER.  | CHRISTINA  CHARD.  [Shortly, 

PRICE  (E.  C.),  NOVELS  BY. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  S**.  0«l.  each ; post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
VALENTINA.  1 THE  FOREIGNERS.  | MRS.  LANCASTER’S  RIVAL. 

GERALD.  Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

PRINCESS  OLGA.— RAmAT  By  Princess  Olga.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Cs, 

PROCTOR  (RICHARD  A.,  B.A.),  WORKS  BT: 

FLOWERS  OF  THE  SKY.  With  55  Illusts.  Small  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  (>d. 
EASY  STAR  LESSONS.  With  Star  Maps  for  Every  Night  in  the  Year.  Cr.  bvo,  <>s. 
FAMILIAR  SCIENCE  STUDIES.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  0.s. 

SATURN  AND  ITS  SYSTEM.  With  13  Steel  Plates.  Demy  8vo,  cloth  ex.,  lO.s.  «d. 
MYSTERIES  OF  TIME  AND  SPACE.  With  Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  «s. 
THE  UNIVERSE  OF  SUNS.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth  ex.,  <>.■«. 
WAGES  AND  WANTS  OF  SCIENCE  WORKERS.  Crown  8vo,  Is.  Gd. 

PRYCE.— MISS  MAXWELL’S  AFFECTIONS.  By  Richard  Pryce. 

Frontispiece  by  Hal  Ludlow.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.,  .3s.  t>d.  ; post  8vo,  illust.  boards.,  2s. 

PAMBO^SSON.— POPULAR  ASTRONOMY.  By  J.  Rambosson,  Laureate 

of  the  Institute  of  France.  With  numerous  Illusts.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  Od. 

RANDOLPH.— AUNT  ABIGAIL  DYKES:  A Novel.  By  Lt.-Colond 

George  Randolph,  U.S.A.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  (id. 

READET^ARLES),  NO  VEL^B  Y: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  illustrated,  3s.  (id.  each  ; post  8vo,  illust.  bds.,  2s.  each. 
PEG  WOFFINGTON.  Illustrated  by  S.  L.  Fildes,  R.A. — Also  a Pocket  Edition, 
set  in  New  Type,  in  Elzevir  style,  fcap.  8vo,  half-leather,  2s.  (id.— And  a Cheap 
Popular  Edition  of  Peg  Woffington  and  Christie  Johnstone,  the  two 
Stories  in  One  Volume,  medium  8vo.  Gd, ; cloth.  Is. 

CHRISTIE  JOHNSTONE.  Illustrated  by  William  Small. — Also  a Pocket  Edition, 
set  in  New  Type,  in  Elzevir  stvle,  fcap.  8vo,  half-leather,  2s.  (i<l. 

IT  IS  NEVER  TOO  LATE  TO  MEND.  Illustrated  by  G.  J.  Pin  well. — Also  a Cheap 
Popular  Edition,  medium  8vo,  portrait  cover,  (id.  ; cloth,  Is. 

COURSE  OP  TRUE  LOVE  NEVER  DID  RUN  SMOOTH.  Illust  Helen  Paterson. 
THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  A THIEF,  &c.  Illustrated  by  Matt  Stretch. 
LOVE  ME  LITTLE,  LOVE  ME  LONG.  Illustrated  by  M.  Ellen  Edwards. 

THE  DOUBLE  MARRIAGE.  Illusts.  by  Sir  John  Gilbert,  R.A.,  and  C.  Keens. 
THE  CLOISTER  AND  THE  HEARTH.  Illustrated  by  Charles  Keene. — Also  a 
Cheap  Popular  Edition,  medium  8vo,  Gd. : cloth.  Is. 

HARD  CASH.  Illustrated  by  F.  W.  Lawson. 

GRIFFITH  GAUNT.  Illustrated  by  S.  L.  Fildes,  R.A.,  and  William  Small. 
FOUL  PLAY.  Illustrated  by  George  Du  Maurier. 

PUT  YOURSELF  IN  HIS  PLACE.  Illustrated  by  Robert  Barnes. 

A TERRIBLE  TEMPTATION.  Illustrated  by  Edward  Hughes  and  A.  W.  Cooper. 
A SIMPLETON.  Illustrated  by  Kate  Craufurd. 

THE  WANDERING  HEIR.  Illust.  by  H.  Paterson,  S.  L.  Fildes,  C.  Green,  &c. 

A WOMAN-HATER.  Illustrated  by  Thomas  Couldery. 

SINGLEHEART  AND  DOUBLEFACE.  Illustrated  by  P.  Macnab, 

GOOD  STORIES  OP  MEN  AND  OTHER  ANIMALS.  Illust.  byE.A.  Abbey,  &a 
THE  JILT,  and  other  Stories.  Illustrated  by  Joseph  Nash. 

A PERILOUS  SECRET.  Illustrated  by  Fred.  Barnard. 

READIANA.  With  a Steel-plate  Portrait  of  Charles  Reade. 

BIBLE  CHARACTERS:  Studies  of  David,  Paul,  &c.  Fcap.  8vo,  leatherette,  Is. 
THE  CLOISTER  AND  THE  HEARTH.  With  an  Introduction  by  Walter  Besant. 

Elzevir  Edition.  4 vols.,post  8vo,  each  with  Front.,  cl.  ex.,  gilt  top,  14s.  the  set. 
SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  WORKS  OF  CHARLES  READE.  Crown  8vo,  with  Pori 
trait,  burkram,  Gs.  ; post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  Gd. 

blVES.-BARBARA  DERING.  By  Amelie  Rives,  Author  of  “ The 
Quick  or  the  Dead  ? ” Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  Gd. ; post  8vo,  illust.  bds..  2s. 
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BOOKS  PUBLISHED  BY 


RIDDELUMRS.  j.  h.),  novels  by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  Od.  each;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.each. 
THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES’S  GARDEN  PARTY.  [ WEIRD  ST0RIB3, 
Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  3s.  each. 

THE  UNINHABITED  HOUSE.  | HER  MOTHER’S  DARLING. 

MYSTERY  IN  PALACE  GARDENS.  THE  NUN’S  CURSE. 

FAIRY  WATER.  | IDLE  TALES. 

RIMMEIT 

OUR  OLD 


WORKS  BY.  Square  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  7s.  6d.  each. 
COUNTRY  TOWNS.  With  55  Illustrations. 

RAMBLES  ROUND  ETON  AND  HARROW.  With  50  Illustrations. 

ABOUT  ENGLAND  WITH  DICKENS.  With  58  Illusts.  byC.  A.  Vanderhogf,  &c. 

ROBINSON  CRUSOE.  By  Daniel  Defoe.  (Major's  Edition.)  With 

37  Illustrations  by  George  Cruikshank.  Post  8vo,  half-bound,  3s. 

ROBINSON  (F.  W.),  NOVELS’ BYT 

WOMEN  ARE  STRANGE.  Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  3s. 

THE  HANDS  OF  JUSTICE.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth  ex.,  3s.  61!. ; post  8vo,  illust.  bds.,  3s. 

NOBINSON  (PHIL),  W^ORKS  BY.  Crown  8vo,  doth  extra,  6s.  each. 

THE  POETS*  BIRDS.  1 THE  POETS’  BEASTS. 

THE  POETS  AND  NATURE:  REPTILES,  FISHES,  AND  INSECTS. 

ROCHEFOUCAULD’S  MAXIMS  AND  MORAL  REFLECflONS.  With 

Notes,  and  an  Introductory  Essay  by  Sainte- Beuve.  Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  3s. 

ROLL  OF  BATTLE  ABBEY,  -THET  A List  of  the  Principal  Warriors 

who  came  from  Normandy  with  William  the  Conqueror.  Handsomely  printed,  5s. 

ROWLEY  (HON.  HUGH),  WORKS“BT.“'pos; 8vo, doth, 3s;cd;:ia7h: 

PUNIANA:  RIDDLES  AND  JOKES.  With  numerous  Illustrations. 

MORE  PUNIANA.  Profusely  Illustrated. 

RUNClMAF{JAMESy  Post  8vo,  bds.,  3s.  ea. ; cl.,  3s.  6d.  ea“ 

SKIPPERS  AND  SHELLBACKS.  | GRACE  BALMAIGN’S  SWEETHEART. 
SCHOOLS  AND  SCHOLARS.  | 

RUSSELL  (W.  CLARK),  BOOKS  AND  NOVELS  BY: 

Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6».  each;  post  8vo,  illust.  boards,  3s.  each  ; cloth  limp,  3s.  6d.  ea. 

ROUND  THE  GALLEY-FIRE.  I A BOOK  FOR  THE  HAMMOCK. 

IN  THE  MIDDLE  WATCH.  MYSTERY  OF  THE  “OCEAN  STAR.” 

A VOYAGE  TO  THE  CAPE. | THE  ROMANCE  OF  JENNY  HARLOWB. 

Cr.  8vo,  cl.  extra,  3s.  6d.  ea. ; post  8vo,  illust.  boards,  3s.  ea.  ^ cloth  limp,  3s,  6d.  ea. 
AN  OCEAN  TRAGEDY.  | MY  SHIPMATE  LOUISE. 

ALONE  ON  A WIDE  WIDE  SEA. 

ON  THE  FO’K’SLE  HEAD.  Post  8vo,  illust.  boards,  3s. ; cloth  limp,  3s.  6d, 
THE  GOOD  SHIP  “MOHOCK.”  Two  Vols.,  cr.  8vo,  cloth,  lOs.  net.  [Shortly, 


RUSSELL  (DORA).— A COUNTRY  SWEETHEART. 

crown  8 VO,  15s,  net. 


Three  Vols., 


CAINT  AUBYN  (ALAN),  NOVELS  BY. 

^ Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6fl.  each;  post  8vo,  illust.  boards,  3s,  each. 

A FELLOW  OF  TRINITY.  Note  by  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  and  Frontispiece. 

THE  JUNIOR  DEAN. | THE  MASTER  OF  ST.  BENEDICT’S. 

Fcap.  8vo,  cloth  boards.  Is.  6d,  each. 

THE  OLD  MAID’S  SWEETHEART. | MODEST  LITTLE  SARA. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each. 

TO  HIS  OWN  MASTER.  | IN  THE  FACE  OF  THE  WORLD.  [^Shortlyr. 


SALA  (G.  A.).-GASLIGHT  AND  DAYLIGHT.  Post  8vo,  boards,  2s. 
SANSON. -SEVEN  GENERATIONS  OF  EXECUTIONERS  : Memoirs 

of  the  Sanson  Family  (i688  to  1847).  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 

SAUNDERS  (JOHN),  NOVELS  BY. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d,  each ; post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  3s.  each. 

GUY  WATERMAN.  J THE  LION  IN  THE  PATH.  | THE  TWO  DREAMERS. 
BOUND  TO  THE  WHEEL.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d, 

SAUNDERS  (KATHANINE),  NOVETSHBY. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s,  6<1.  each;  post  8v(?  illustrated  boards,  3s.  each. 
MARGARET  AND  ELIZABETH.  | HEART  SALVAGE. 

THE  HIGH  MILLS.  | SEBASTIAN. 

JOAN  MERRYWEATHER.  Post  8vo,  iRustrated  boards,  3s. 

GIDEON’S  ROCK.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s,  6d. 
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SCOTLAND  YARD,  Past  and  Present : Experiences  of  37  Years.  By 

Ex-Chief-Inspector  Cavanagh.  Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  3s. ; cloth,  Sgs,  Od. 

SECRET~OUT,  THE  : One  Thousand  Tricks  with  Cards;  with  Enter- 
taining Experiments  in  Drawing-room  or  “White  Magic.”  By  W.  H.  Cremer. 
With  300  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  4s,  Od, 

BY. 

THE  COUNTRY  OP  THE  PASSION  PLAY  (OBERAMMERGAU)  and  the  Highlands 

of  Bavaria.  With  Map  and  37  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  :is.  <>d. 
WALKS  IN  ALGIERS.  With  2 Maps  and  16  Illusts.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra, 

SENIOMWM.).— BY  STREAM  AND  SEA.  Post  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 
SrRG~EANT(A.).--DR.  ENDTC'OTT’S  EXPERIMENT.  2 vols.,  ids.  net. 
SHAKESPEARE  FOR  CHILDREN:  LAMB’~S  TALES  FROM  SHAKE- 

SPEARE.  With  Illusts.,  coloured  and  plain,  by  J.  Moyr  Smith.  Cr.  4to,  Od. 

SHARP.-CHILDREN  of  TO-MORROW:  A Novel.  By  William 

Sharp.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

SHELLEY.-THE  COMPLETE  WORKS  IN  VERSE  AND  PROSE  OF 

PERCY  BYSSHE  SHELLEY.  Edited,  Prefaced,  and  Annotated  by  R.  Herne 
Shepherd.  Five  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  3.s.  <>d.  each.  » 

POETICAL  WORKS,  in  Three  Vols. : 

Vol.  I.  Introduction  by  the  Editor;  Posthumous  Fragments  of  Margaret  Nicholson;  Shelley’s  Corre- 
spondence with  Stockdale;  The  Wandering  Jew;  Queen  Mab,  with  the  Notes;  Alastor, 
and  other  Poems  ; Rosalind  and  Helen  : Prometheus  Unbound  ; Adonais,  &c. 

Vol.  II.  Laon  and  Cythna  ; The  Cenci ; Julian  and  Maddalo  ; Swellfoot  the  Tyrant;  The  Witch  of 
Atlas;  Eoipsychidion;  Hellas. 

Vol.  III.  Posthumous  Poems;  The  Masque  of  Anarchy;  and  other  Pieces. 

PROSE  WORKS,  in  Two  Vols.: 

Vol.  I.  The  Two  Romances  of  Zastrozzl  and  St.  Irvyne ; the  Dublin  and  Marlow  Pamphlets  ; A Refuta- 
tion of  Deism  ; Letters  to  Leigh  Hunt,  and  some  Minor  Writings  and  Fragments. 

Vol.  II.  The  Essays;  Letters  from  Abroad;  Translations  and  Fragments,  Edited  by  Mrs.  SHELLEY. 

With  a Bibliography  of  Shelley,  and  an  Index  of  the  Prose  Works.  

SHERARD  (R.  H.). — ROGUES  I A Novel.  Crown  Svo,  is. ; cloth.  Is.  6<I. 
SHERIDAN  (GENERAL)T^PERS0NAL  MEMOIRS  OF~GENMAL 

P.  H.  SHERIDAN.  With  Portraits  and  Facsimiles.  Two  Vols.,  demy  Svo,  cloth,  ti  ls. 


SHERIDAN’S  (RICHARD  BRINSLEY)  COMPLETE  WORKS.  With 

Life  and  Anecdotes.  Including  his  Dramatic  Writings,  his  Works  in  Prose  and 
Poetry,  Translations,  Speeches  and  Jok'i'S.  lo  Illusts.  Cr.  Svo,  hf.-bound,  7s.  lid. 
THE  RIVALS,  THE  SCHOOL  FOR  SCANDAL,  and  other  Plays.  Post  Svo,  printed 
on  laid  paper  and  half-bound,  ti.s. 

SHERIDAN’S  COMEDIES:  THE  RIVALS  and  THE  SCHOOL  FOR  SCANDAL. 

Edited,  with  an  Introduction  and  Notes  to  each  Play,  and  a Biographical  Sketch,  by 
Brander  Matthews.  With  Illustrations.  Demy  Svo,  half-parchment,  12s.  0<1. 

SIDNEY’S  (SIR  PHILIP)  COMPLETE  POETICAL  WORKS,  includ- 
ing all  those  in  “Arcadia.”  With  Portrait,  Memorial-Introduction,  Notes,  &c.  by  the 
Rev.  A.  B.  Grosart,  ,D.D.  Three  Vols.,  crown  Svo,  cloth  boards,  ISs, 


SIGNBOARDS : Their  History.  With  Anecdotes  of  Famous  Taverns 
and  Remarkable  Characters.  By  Jacob  Larwood  and  John  Camden  Hotten 
With  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  94  Illustrations.  Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  Otl. 


SIMS  (GEO.  R.),  WORKS  BY.  Post  Svo.  illust.  bds„  2s.  ea.;  cl.  limp,  2s.  ttd,  ea 


ROGUES  AND  VAGABONDS. 
THE  RING  0’  BELLS. 

MARY  JANE’S  MEMOIRS. 


MARY  JANE  MARRIED. 

TALES  OF  TO-DAY. 

DRAMAS  OF  LIFE.  With  60  Illustrations. 


TINKLETOP’S  CRIME,  With  a Frontispiece  by  Maurice  Greiffenhagen. 


ZEPH:  A Circus  Story,  &c. 
MEMOIRS  OF  A LANDLADY. 


MY  TWO  WIVES. 

SCENES  FROM  THE  SHOW.  \_Shortly. 


Crown  Svo,  picture  cover.  I.s.  each  ; cloth.  Is,  6d.  each. 

HOW  THE  POOR  LIVE;  and  HORRIBLE  LONDON. 

THE  DAGONET  RECITER  AND  READER:  being  Readings  and  Recitations  In 
Prose  and  Verse,  selected  from  his  own  Works  by  George  R.  Sims, 

THE  CASE  OF  GEORGE  CANDLEMAS.  I DAGONET  DITTIES. 


SISTER  DORA:  A Biography.  By  Margaret  Lonsdale.  With  Four 

illustrations.  Demy  Svo,  picture  cover.  4cl,;  cloth,  6d. 


SKETCHLEY.— a MATCH  IN  THE  DARK.  By  Arthur  Sketchley. 

Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  tfa. 
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BOOKS  PUBLISHED  BY 


SLANG  DICTIONARY  (THE) : Etymological,  Historical,  and  Anec- 
dotal, Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra.  Os.  Od, 

SMITH  (J.  MOYR),  WORKS  BY. 

THE  PRINCE  OF  ARGDLIS.  With  130  Illusts.  Post  8vo,  cloth  extra.  3s.  Od. 
THE  WOOING  OF  THi  WATER  WITCH.  Illustrated.  Post  8vo,  cloth,  Os. 

SOCIETY  INTQNDQN.  Crown  8vo,  Is.  ; cloth,  Is.  6d. 

SOCIETY  IN  PARIS:  The  Upper  Ten  Thousand.  A Series  of  Letters 

from  Count  Paul  Vasili  to  a Young^ench  Diplomat.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  Os. 

SOMERSET.  — SONGS  OF  ADIEU.  By  Lord  Henry  Somerset. 

Small  4to,  Japanese  vellum,  Os. 


SPALDING.— ELIZABETHAN  DEMONOLOGY  : An  Essay  on  the  Belief 

in  the  Existence  of  Devils.  By  T.  A.  Spalding,  LL.B.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  5s. 

Height  (t.  w.),  novels  by: 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 


THE  MYSTERIES  OF  HERON  DYKE. 
BY  DEVIOUS  WAYS,  &c. 
HOODWINKED;  and  THE  SANDY- 
CROFT  MYSTERY. 


A BARREN  TITLE. 


The  golden  hoop. 

BACK  TO  LIFE. 

THE  LOUDWATER  TRAGEDY# 
BURCO’S  ROMANCE. 

each. 


Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  Is.  0«l 

I WIFE  OR  NO  WIFE? 


THE  SANDYCROFT  MYSTERY.  Crown  8vo,  picture  cover,  Is. 
A SECRET  OF  THE  SEA.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s,  (id. 


SPENSER  FOR  CHILDREN.  By  M.  H.  Towry.  With  Illustrations 

by  Walter  J,  Morgan.  Crown  4to,  cloth  extra,  3s.  0*1. 

STARRY  HEAVENS  (THE):  A Poetical  Birthday  Book.  Royal 

i6mo,  cloth  extra,  2s.  6d. 

STAUNTON.— THE  LAWS  AND  PRACTICE  OF  CHESS.  With  an 

Analysis  of  the  Openings.  By  Howard  Staunton.  Edited  by  Robert  B.  Wormald. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  5s. 

stedman  (e.  c.),  works  by.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  9s.  each. 

VICTORIAN  POETS.  I THE  POETS  OP  AMERICA. 

STERNDALE,  — THE  AFGHAN  KNIFE  : A Novel.  By  Robert 

Armitage  Sterndale.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra.  3s,  <>d, ; post  8vo,  illust.  boards,  2s, 

STEVENSON  (R.  LOUIS),  WORKS  BY.  Post  8vo,  cl.  limp,  2s.  <>d,  each. 

TRAVELS  WITH  A DONKEY.  Seventh  Edit.  With  a Frontis. by  Walter  Crane, 
AN  INLAND  VOYAGE.  Fourth  Edition.  With  a Frontispiece  by  Walter  Crane. 

Crown  8vo,  buckram,  gilt  top,  <>s,  each. 

FAMILIAR  STUDIES  OF  MEN  AND  BOOKS.  Sixth  Edition. 

THE  MERRY  MEN.  Third  Edition.  I UNDERWOODS;  Poems.  Fifth  Edition. 
MEMORIES  AND  PORTRAITS.  Third  Edition. 

VIRGINIBUS  PUERISQUE,  and  other  Papers.  Seventh  Edition.  1 BALLADS. 

ACROSS  THE  PLAINS,  with  other  Memories  and  Essays. 

NEW  ARABIAN  NIGHTS.  Eleventh  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  buckram,  gilt  top,  6s.; 
post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

THE  SUICIDE  CLUB;  and  THE  RAJAH’S  DIAMOND.  (From  New  Arabian 
Nights.)  With  8 Illustrations  by  W.  J.  Hennessy.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  5s. 
PRINCE  OTTO.  Sixth  Edition.  Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

FATHER  DAMIEN:  An  Open  Letter  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hyde.  Second  Edition. 

Crown  8vo,  hand-made  and  brown  paper,  Is. 

THE  EDINBURGH  EDITION  OF  THE  VifORKS  OF  ROBERT  LOUIS  STEVEN- 
SON, 20  Vols.,  demy  8vo,  price  £12  lOs  net.  Prospectuses  and  Specimens 
of  this  Edition  (which  is  limited  to  1,000  copies)  maybe  had  from  any  Bookseller. 
The  Vols.  will  appear  at  the  rate  of  one  a month,  beginning  with  Oct.  iSpi. 

Stoddard.  — SUMMER  cruising  in  the  south  seas.  By 

C.  Warren  Stoddard.  Illustrated  by  Wallis  Mackay.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.  extra,  3s.  6d. 

STORIES  FROM  FOREIGN  NOVELISTS.  With  Notices  by  Helen  and 

Alice  Zimmern.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s,  6d, ; post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s, 


STRANGE  MANUSCRIPT  (A)  FOUND  IN  A COPPER  CYLINDER# 

Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  19  Illusts.  by  Gilbert  Gaul,  5s.  ; post  8vo,  illust.  bds.,  2s. 


STRANGE  SECRETS.  Told  by  Conan  Doyle,  Percy  Fitzgerald,  Flor- 
*NCE  Marryat,  &c.  Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 
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STRUTT’S  SPORTS  AND  PASTIMES  OF  THE  PEOPLE  OF 

ENGLAND;  including  the  Rural  and  Domestic  Recreations,  May  Games,  Mum- 
meries, Shows,  &.C.,  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Present  Time.  Edited  by 
William  Hone.  With  140  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6<1. 

SWIFT’S  (DEAN)  CHOICE  WORKS,  in  Prose  and  Verse.  With  Memoir, 

Portrait,  and  Facsimiles  of  the  Maps  in  “ Gulliver’s  Travels.’’  Cr.  8vo,  cl.,  7s.  Od. 
GULLIVER’S  TRAVELS,  and  A TALE  OP  A TUB.  Post  8vo,  half-bound, 
JONATHAN  SWIFT:  A Study.  ByJ.CHURXON  Collins.  Crown 8vo,  cloth  extra, 8s. 


SWINBURNE  (ALGERNON  C.), 

SELECTIONS  FROM  POETICAL  WORKS  OF  A.  C. 

SWINBURNE.  Fcap.  8vo.  6s. 

ATALANTA  IN  CALYDON.  Crown  8vo,  Gs. 
CHASTELARO  : A Tragedy.  Crown  8vo,  7s. 
POEMS  AND  BALLADS.  FIRST  SERIES.  Crown 
8vo  or  fcap.  8vo,  9s. 

POEMS  AND  BALLADS.  SECOND  SERIES. 

Crown  8vo  or  fcap.  8vo,  9s. 

POEMS  & BALLADS.  THIRD  SERIES.  Cr.  8vo,  7a. 
SONGS  BEFORE  SUNRISE.  Crown  8vo,  10s.  6d. 
BOTHWELL  : A Tragedy.  Crown  8vo.  12s.  6d. 
BONGS  OF  TWO  NATIONS.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 
GEORGE  CHAPMAN.  (See  Vol.  II.  of  G.  CHAP- 
MAN'S Works.i  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

ESSAYS  AND  STUDIES.  Crown  8vo,  12s. 
ERECHTHEUS  : A Tragedy.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 


WORKS  BY. 

A NOTE  ON  CHARLOTTE  BRONTE.  Cr.  8vo,  6a. 
SONGS  OF  THE  SPRINGTIDES.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 
STUDIES  IN  SONG.  Crown  8vo,  7s. 

MARY  STUART : A Tragedy.  Crown  8vo,  Ss. 
TRISTRAM  OF  LYONESSE.  Crown  8vo,  9s. 

A CENTURY  OF  ROUNDELS.  Small  4to,  8s. 

A MIDSUMMER  HOLIDAY.  Crown  8vo,  7s. 
MARINO  FALIERO  : A Tragedy.  Crown  8vo,  6a, 
A STUDY  OF  VICTOR  HUGO.  Crown  8vo,  6a. 
MISCELLANIES.  Crown  8vo,  12s. 

LOCRINE  : A Tragedy.  Crown  8vo,  Gs. 

A STUDY  OF  BEN  JONSON.  Crown  8vo,  7a. 

THE  SISTERS:  A Tragedy.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 
ASTROPHEL,  &c.  Crown  8vo,  7s. 

STUDIES  IN  PROSE  AND  POETRY.  Crown  8vo, 
9s. 


SYNTAX’S  (DR.)  THREE  TOURS  : In  Search  of  the  Picturesque,  in 

Search  of  Consolation,  and  in  Search  of  a Wife.  With  Rowlandson's  Coloured  Illus- 
trations, and  Lite  of  the  Author  by  J.  C.  Hotten.  Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

TAINE’S  HISTORY  Oy^NGLISH  LITERATURE.  Translated  ^ 

Henry  Van  Laun.  Four  Vols.,  small  demy  8vo,  cl.  bds.,  30». — Popular  Edition, 
Two  Vols.,  large  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  15.'^. 

TAYLOR’STbAYARD)  DIVERSIONS  OF  THE  ECHO  CLUB : Bur- 

lesques  of  Modern  Writers.  Post  8vo,  cloth  limp, 

TAYLOR  (DR.  J.  E.,  F.L.S.),  WORKS  BY.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  each. 
THE  SAGACITY  AND  MORALITY  OF  PLANTS:  A Sketch  of  the  Life  and  Conduct 
of  the  Vegetable  Kingdom.  With  a Coloured  Frontispiece  and  lOO  Illustrations. 
OUR  COMMON  BRITISH  FOSSILS,  and  Where  to  Find  Them.  331  Illustrations. 
THE  PLAYTIME  NATURALIST.  With  366  Illustrations. 

TAYLOR’S  (TOM)  HISTORICAL  DRAMAS.  Containing  “ Clancarty,” 

“Jeanne  Dare,”  “’Twixt  Axe  and  Crown,’’  “The  Fool’s  Revenge,”  “Arkwright’s 
Wife,’’  “Anne  Boleyn,’’  “ Plot  and  Passion.”  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  ttd. 

***  The  Plays  may  also  be  had  separately,  at  Is.  each. 

TENNYSON  (LORD):  A Biographical  Sketch.  By  H.  J.  Jennings. 

With  a Photograph-Portrait.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. — Cheap  Edition,  post  8vo, 
portrait  cover.  Is.;  cloth.  Is.  6<l. 

THACKERAYANA  : Notes  and  Anecdotes.  Illustrated  by  Hundreds  of 

Sketches  by  William  Makepeace  Thackeray.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6<l. 

THAMES. -A  NEW~]^TORIAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  THAMES. 

By  A.  S.  Krausse.*  With  340  Illustrations  Post  8vo,  I s. ; cloth,  Is.  6<1. 

fmERS.-HISTORY  OF  THE  CONSULATE  & EMPIRE  OF  FRANCE 

UNDER  NAPOLEON.  By  A.  Thiers.  Translated  by  D.  Forbes  Campbell  and 
John  Stebbing.  With  36  Steel  Plates.  12  vols.,  demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  12s.  each. 

THOMAS  (BERTHA),  NOVELS  BY.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.,  3s.  6<1.  ea. ; post  8vo,  ea. 
THE  VIOLIN-PLAYER.  | PROUD  MAISIE. 

CRESSIDA.  Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

THOMSON’S  SEASONS,  and  CASTLE  OF  INDOLENCE.  With  Intro- 

auction  by  Allan  Cunningham,  and  48  Illustrations.  Post  8vo,  half-bound,  ‘ia, 

■THORNBURY  (WALTER),  WORKFby;  ’ 

THE  LIFE  AND  CORRESPONDENCE  OF  J.  M.  W.  TURNER.  With  Illustra- 

tions  in  Colours.  Crowm  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

OLD  STORIES  RE-TOLD.  | TALES  ROR  THE  MARINES. 
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BOOKS  PUBLISHED  BY 


TIMES  (JOHN),  WORKS  BY.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extr^,  7»,  Od.  each. 

THE  HISTORY  OP  CLUBS  AND  CLUB  LIPE  IN  LONDON:  Anecdotes  of  ill 
Famous  Coffee-houses,  Hostelries,  and  Taverns.  With  42  Illustrations. 
ENGLISH  ECCENTRICS  AND  ECCENTRICITIES:  Stories  of  Delusions,  Impos- 
tures,  Sporting  Scenes,  Eccentric  Artists,  Theatrical  Folk,  &c.  48  Illustrations. 

TROLLOPE  (ANTHONY),  NOVELS  BY. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  :is.  6d,  each  ; post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  each. 

THE  WAY  WE  LIYE  NOW.  I MR.  SCARBOROUGH’S  FAMILY. 

FRAU  FROHMANN.  | MARION  FAY.  | THE  LAND-LEAGUERS. 

Post  8v6,  illustrated  boards,  tis.  each. 

KEPT  IN  THE  DARK.  I AMERICAN  SENATOR. 

GOLDEN  LION  OF  GRANPERE.  | JOHN  CALDIGATE. 

TROLLOPE  (FRANCES  E.),  NOVELS  BY. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  Od.  each;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  3s.  each. 
LIKE  SHIPS  UPON  THE  SEA.  | MABEL’S  PROGRESS.  | ANNE  FURNESS. 

TROLLOPE  (T.  A.).— DIAMOND  CUT  DIAMOND.  Post  8vo,  illust.  bds.,  3s. 


TROWBRIDGE.— PARNELL’S  FOLLY:  A Novel.  By  J.  T.  Trow- 

BRiDG«!i,  Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  3s. 


TYTLER  (C.  C.  FRASER-).-MISTRESS  JUDITH  : A Novel.  By 

C.  C.  Fraser-Tytler.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  Otl. ; post  8vo,  illust.  boards,  3». 


TYTLER  (SARAH),  NOVELS  BY. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  Od.  each  ; post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  3s.  each, 
THE  BRIDE’S  PASS.  I BURIED  DIAMONDS. 

LADY  BELL.  I THE  BLACKHALL  GHOSTS. 


Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  lis.  each. 


WHAT  SHE  CAME  THROUGH. 
CITOYENNE  JACQUELINE 
SAINT  MUNG  O’S  CITY. 


BEAUTY  AND  THE  BEAST. 
DISAPPEARED.  | NOBLESSE  OBLIGE. 
THE  HUGUENOT  FAMILY. 


TJNDERHILL.— WALTER  BESANT  : A Study.  By  John  Underhill. 

With  Portraits.  Crown  8vo,  Irish  linen.  Os.  [^Shortly. 

UPWARD.— THE  QUEEN'^llAINST  OWEN.  By  Allen  Upward. 

With  Frontispiece  by  J.  S.  Crompton.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  .3s.  Od, 


VASHTI  AND  ESTHER^  By  the  Writer  of  “Belle’s*’  Letters  in  The 

^ World.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  OdU 

VILLARL— A DOUBLE  BOND.  By  Linda  Villari.  Fcap.  8vo,  Is. 
VlZETELLY  (E.  A.).— THE  SCORPION  : A Romance  of  Spain.  With 

a Frontispiece.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s,  Od. 


WALFORD  (EDWARD,  M.A.),  WORKS  BY. 

* » WALFORD’S  COUNTY  FAMILIES  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM  (1895).  Containing:  the  Descent, 
Birth,  Marriag:e,  Education,  of  12,000  Heads  of  Families,  their  Heirs,  Offices,  Addresses, 

Clubs,  &c.  Royal  8vo,  cloth  g-ilt,  50s. 

WALFORD’S  SHILLING  PEERAGE  (1895).  Containing  a List  of  the  House  of  Lords,  Scotch  and 
Irish  Peers,  &c.  32mo,  cloth.  Is. 

WALFORD'S  SHILLING  BARONETAGE  (1895).  Containing  a List  of  the  Baronets  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  Biographical  Notices,  Addresses,  &c.  32010,  cloth,  Is. 

WALFORD’S  SHILLING  KNIGHTAGE  (1895).  Containing  a List  of  the  Knights  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  Biographical  Notices.  Addresses,  &c.  ^smo,  cloth,  Is. 

WALFORD’S  SHILLING  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS  (1895).  Containing  a List  of  all  the  Members  of  the 
New  Parliament,  their  Addresses.  Clubs,  &c.  321110,  cloth.  Is, 

WALFORD  S COMPLETE  PEERAGE.  BARONETAGE,  KNIGHTAGE,  AND  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS 
(1835)  Royal  32mo,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  5s.  IShortly, 

TALES  OF  OUR  GREAT  FAMILIES.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 

WALT  WHITMAN,  POEMS  BY.  Edited,  with  Introduction,  by 

William  M.  Rossetti.  With  Portrait.  Cr.8vo,  hand-made  paper  and  buckram,  Gis. 

WALTOlTTN^iriDOTTOr  or,  The  Con- 

templative Man’s  Recreation,  by  Izaak  Walton  ; and  Instructions  how  to  Angle  for  a 
Trout  or  Grayling  in  a clear  Stream,  by  Charles  Cotton.  With  Memoirs  and  Notes 
by  Sir  Harris  Nicolas,  and  61  Illustrations.  Grown  8vo,  cloth  antique,  6cl. 

Ward  (Herbert),  works  bT. 

FIVE  YEARS  WITH  THE  CONGO  CANNIBALS.  With  92  Illustrations  by  ths 

Author,  Victor  Perard,  and  W.  R.  Davis.  Third  ed.  Roy.  8vo,  cloth  ex., 

MY  LIFE  WITH  STANLEY’S  REAR  GUARD.  With  3 Map  by  F.  S.  WgLLER, 
F,K.G.S.  Post  8vo,  Is. ; cloth,  is*  (Id* 
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WARNER,— A ROUNDABOUT  JOURNEY.  By  Charles  Dudley 

Warner.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  

WARRXNno  EXECUTE  CHARLES  I.  A Facsimile,  with  the  59 

Signatures  and  Seals.  Printed  on  paper  22  in.  by  14  in.  2s, 

WARRANT  TO  EXECUTE  MARY  QUEEN  OF  SCOTS.  A Facsimile,  including 

Queen  Elizabeth’s  Signature  and  the  Great  Seal.  2s. 

WASSERMANN  (LILLIAS),  NOVELS  BY. 

THE  DAFFODILS.  Crown  8vo,  Is.;  cloth,  Is.  6cl. 

THE  MARQUIS  OF  CARABAS.  By  Aaron  Watson  and  Lillias  Wassermann. 
Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

WEATHER,  HHO WXfO'l'ORETELL  THE,  WITH  POCKET  SPEC- 

TROSCOPE.  By  F.  W.  Cory.  With  10  Illustrations.  Cr.  Svo,  Is.  5 cloth.  Is.  (jtl. 

WESTALL  (William). — TRUST-MONEY.  Post  Svo,  illust.  bds.,  2s. 
WHiSTXTIOW"TO  PLAY-  SOLO  WHIST.  By  Abraham  S.  Wilks 

and  Charles  F.  Pardon.  New  Edition.  Post  Svo,  cloth  limp,  2s. 

WHITE.— THIOIATURAL  HISTORY  OF^SELBORNE.  By  Gilbert 

White,  M.A.  Post  Svo,  printed  on  laid  paper  and  half-bound,  2s. 

WILLIAlTS  (W.  MATTIEU",X7RXTS.),  WORKS  BY. 

SCIENCE  IN  SHORT  CHAPTERS.  Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6<1, 

A SIMPLE  TREATISE  ON  HEAT.  With  Illusts.  Cr.  Svo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 

THE  CHEMISTRY  OF  COOKERY.  Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

THE  CHEMISTRY  OF  IRON  AND  STEEL  MAKING,  Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  9s. 
A VINDICATION  OF  PHRENOLOGY.  With  Portrait  and  over  40  Illustrations. 
Demy  Svo,  cloth  extra,  12s.  6d, 

WILLIAMSON  (MRSTF.  H.).-A  CHILD  WIDOW.  Post  Svo,  bds.,  2s. 
WILSON  (DR.  ANDREW,  F.R.S.E.),  WORKS  BY. 

CHAPTERS  ON  EVOLUTION.  With  259  Illustrations.  Cr.  Svo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6<I. 
LEAVES  FROM  A NATURALIST’S  NOTE-BOOK.  Post  Svo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 
LEISURE-TIME  STUDIES.  With  Illustrations.  Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra.  Os. 
STUDIES  IN  LIFE  AND  SENSE.  With  numerous  Illusts.  Cr.  Svo,  cl.  ex.,  6s. 
COMMON  ACCIDENTS:  HOW  TO  TREAT  THEM.  Illusts.  Cr.  Svo,  Is.;  cl.,  ls.6d. 
GLIMPSES  0F  NATURE.  With  35  Illustrations.  Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 

WINTER  (J.  S.),  STORIES  BY.  Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each; 
cloth  limp,  2s.  6d.  each. 

CAVALRY  LIFE.  | REGIMENTAL  LEGENDS. 

A SOLDIER’S  CHILDREN.  With  34  Illustrations  by  E.  G.  Thomson  and  E.  Stuart 
Hardy.  Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6<1. 

WISSMANN.-MY  SECOND  JOURNEY  THROUGH  EQUATORIAL 

AFRICA.  By  Hermann  von  Wissmann.  With  92  Illusts.  Demy  Svo,  16s. 

WOOD. — SABINA  : A Novel.  By  Lady  Wood.  Post  Svo,  boards,  2s, 

WOOD  (H.  F.),  DETECTIVE  STORIES  BY.  Post  Svo,  boards,  2s.  each. 
PASSENGER  FROM  SCOTLAND  YARD.  | ENGLISHMAN  OF  THE  RUE  CAIN. 

WOOLLEY.— RACHEL  ARMSTRONG ; or.  Love  and  Theology.  By 

Celia  Parker  Woolley.  Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. ; cloth,  2s.  6d, 

WRIGHT  (THOMAS),  WORKS  BY.  Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d.  each. 
CARICATURE  HISTORY  OF  THE  GEORGES.  With  400  Caricatures,  Squibs,  &c. 
HISTORY  OF  CARICATURE  AND  OF  THE  GROTESQUE  IN  ART,  LITERA- 
TURE,  SCULPTURE,  AND  PAINTING.  Illustrated  by  F.  W.  Fairholt,  F.S.A. 

WYNMAN.— MY  FLIRTATIONS.  By  Margaret  Wynman.  With  13 

Illustrations  by  J.  Bernard  Partridge.  Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 

VATES  (EDMUND),  NOVELS  BY.  Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s«  eacL 
^ LAND  AT  LAST.  | THE  FORLORN  HOPE.  | CASTAWAY. 

^OLA  (EMILE),  NOVELS  BY.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  eacL 

^ THE  DOWNFALL.  Translated  by  E.  A.  Vizetelly.  Fourth  Edition,  Revised. 
THE  DREAM.  Translated  by  Eliza  Chase.  With  8 Illustrations  by  Jeanniot. 
DOCTOR  PASCAL.  Translated  by  E.  A.  Vizetelly.  With  Portrait  of  the  Author, 
MONEY.  Translated  by  Ernest  A.  Vizetelly. 

LOURDES.  Translated  by  E.  A,  Vizetelly. 

EMILE  ZOLA:  A Biog;raphy.  By  R.  H.  Sherard.  With  Portraits,  Illustrations, 
and  Facsimile  Letter.  Demy  Svo,  cloth  extra,  12s« 
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LISTS  OF  BOOKS  CLASSIFIED  IN  SERIES. 

For  fuller  cataloguing,  see  alphabetical  arrangement,  pp.  1-25. 

THE  MAYFAIR  LIBRARY,  p 

A Journey  Round  My  Room.  By  XAvrER 

DE  MaISTRE. 

Quips  and  Quiddities.  By  W.  D.  Adams. 
The  Agony  Column  of  “The  Times.” 
Melancholy  Anatomised:  Abridgment  of 
**  Burton’s  Anatomy  of  Melancholy.” 
Poetical  Ingenuities.  By  W.  T.  Dobson. 
The  Cupboard  Papers.  By  Fin-Bec, 

W.  S.  Gilbert’s  Plays.  First  Series. 

W.  S.  Gilbert’s  Plays.  Second  Series. 
Songs  of  Irish  Wit  and  Humour. 
Animals  and  Masters.  By  Sir  A.  Helps. 
Social  Pressure.  By  Sir  A.  Helps. 
Curiosities  of  Criticism.  H.  J.  Jennings. 
Holmes’s  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast- 
Table. 

Pencil  and  Palette.  By  R.  Kempt. 

Little  Essays:  from  Lamb’s  Letters. 

ost  8vo,  cloth  limp,  3».  6d.  per  Volume. 
Forensic  Anecdotes.  By  Jacob  Larwood. 
Theatrical  Anecdotes,  Jacob  Larwood, 
Jeux  d’Esprit.  Edited  by  Henry  S.  Leigh. 
Witch  Stories.  By  E.  Lynn  Linton. 
Ourselves.  By  E.  Lynn  Linton. 
Pastimes  & Players.  By  R.  Macgregor. 
New  Paul  and  Virginia.  W.H.Mallock. 
New  Republic.  By  W.  H.  Mallock. 
Puck  on  Pegasus.  By  H.  C.  Pennell. 
Pegasus  Re-Saddled.  By  H.  C.  Pennell, 
Muses  of  Mayfair.  Ed.  H.  C.  Pennell. 
Thoreau : His  Life  & Aims.  By  H.  A.  Page. 
Puniana.  By  Hon.  Hugh  Rowley. 

More  Puniana.  By  Hon.  Hugh  Rowley, 
The  Philosophy  of  Handwriting. 

By  Stream  and  Sea.  By  Wm.  Senior. 
Leaves  from  a Naturalist’s  Note-Book. 
By  Dr.  Andrew  Wilson. 

THE  GOLDEN  LIBRARY.  i 

Bayard  Taylor’s  Diversions  of  the  Echo 
Club. 

Bennett’s  Ballad  History  of  England. 
Bennett’s  Songs  for  Sailors. 

Godwin’s  Lives  of  the  Necromancers. 
Pope’s  Poetical  Works. 

Holmes’s  Autocrat  of  Breakfast  Table. 

Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  per  Volume. 
Jesse’s  Scenes  of  Country  Life. 

Leigh  Hunt’s  Tale  for  a Chimney 
Corner. 

Mallory’s  Mort  d’Arthur:  Selections. 
Pascal’s  Provincial  Letters. 
Rochefoucauld’s  Maxims  & Reflections. 

THE  WANDERER’S  LIBRARY 

Wanderings  in  Patagonia.  By  Julius 
Beerbohm.  Illustrated. 

Camp  Notes.  By  Frederick  Boyle, 
Savage  Life.  By  Frederick  Boyle. 
Merrie  England  in  the  Olden  Time.  By 
G.  Daniel.  Illustrated  by  Cruikshank. 
Circus  Life.  By  Thomas  Frost. 

Lives  of  the  Conjurers.  Thomas  Frost. 
The  Old  Showmen  and  the  Old  London 
Fairs.  By  Thomas  Frost. 

Low-Life  Deeps.  By  James  Greenwood. 

• Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6cl.  each. 
Wilds  of  London.  James  Greenwood. 
Tunis.  Chev.  Hesse-Wartegg.  22  Illusts. 
Life  and  Adventures  of  a Cheap  Jack. 
World  Behind  the  Scenes.  P.Fitzgerald. 
Tavern  Anecdotes  and  Sayings. 

The  Genial  Showman.  By  E.P.  Hingston. 
Story  of  London  Parks.  Jacob  Larwood, 
London  Characters.  By  Henry  May  hew. 
Seven  Generations  of  Executioners. 
Summer  Cruising  in  the  South  Seas. 
By  C.  Warren  Stoddard.  Illustrated. 

POPULAR  SHIl 

Harry  Fludyer  at  Cambridge. 

Jeff  Briggs’s  Love  Story.  Bret  Harte, 
Twins  of  Table  Mountain.  Bret  Harte. 
Snow-bound  at  Eagle’s.  By  Bret  Harte. 

A Day’s  Tour.  By  Percy  Fitzgerald, 
Esther’s  Glove.  By  R.  E.  Francillon. 
Sentenced!  By  Somerville  Gibney. 

The  Professor’s  Wife.  By  L.  Graham. 
Mrs.  Gainsborough’s  Diamonds.  By 
Julian  Hawthorne. 

Niagara  Spray.  By  J.  Hollingshead. 

A Romance  of  the  Queen’s  Hounds.  By 
Charles  James. 

Garden  that  Paid  Rent.  Tom  Jerrold. 
Cut  by  the  Mess.  By  Arthur  Keyser. 
Teresa  Itasca.  By  A.  MacAlpine. 

Our  Sensation  Novel.  J.  H.  McCarthy. 

Doom!  By  Justin  H.  McCarthy. 

Dolly.  By  Justin  H.  McCarthy. 

:.LING  BOOKS. 

Lily  Lass.  Justin  H.  McCarthy. 

Was  She  Good  or  Bad?  By  W.  Minto. 
Notes  from  the  “News.”  ByjAs.  Payn, 
Beyond  the  Gates.  By  E.  S.  Phelps. 
Old  Maid’s  Paradise,  By  E.  S.  Phelps, 
Burglars  in  Paradise,  By  E.  S.  Phelps. 
Jack  the  Fisherman.  By  E.  S.  Phelps. 
Trooping  with  Crows.  By  C.  L.  Pirkis, 
Bible  Characters.  By  Charles  Reade. 
Rogues.  By  R.  H.  Sherard. 

The  Dagonet  Reciter,  By  G.  R.  Sims. 
How  the  Poor  Live.  By  G.  R.  Sims. 
Case  of  George  Candlemas.  G.  R.  Sims 
Sandycroft  Mystery.  T.  W.  Speight, 
Hoodwinked.  By  T.  W.  Speight. 
Father  Damien.  By  R.  L.  Stevenson, 

A Double  Bond.  By  Linda  Villari. 

My  Life  with  Stanley’s  Rear  Guard.  By 
Herbert  Ward. 

HANDY  NOVELS.  Fcap.  8vo,  doth  boards,  Is.  6d.  each. 


fhe  Old  Maid’s  Sweetheart.  A.St.Aubyn  I Taken  from  the  Enemy.  H.  Newbolt. 
Modest  Little  Sara.  Alan  St.  Aubyn.  | A Lost  Soul.  By  W.  L.  Alden. 

Seven  Sleepers  of  Ephesus.  M.  £.  Coleridge.  1 Dr.  Palliser’s  Patient.  Grant  Allkm, 
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MY  LIBRARY.  Printed  on  laid  paper,  post  8vo,  half-Roxburghe,  6t8.  each. 


Pour  Frenchwomen.  By  Austin  Dobson. 
Citation  and  Examination  of  William 
Shakspeare.  By  W.  S.  Landor. 

The  Journal  of  Maurice  de  Guerin. 


Christie  Johnstone.  By  Charles  Reads. 

With  a Photogravure  Frontispiece. 

Peg  Woffington.  By  Charles  Reade, 
The  Dramatic  Essays  of  Charles  Lamb. 


THE  POCKET  LIBRARY.  Post  8vo, 

The  Essays  of  Elia.  By  Charles  Lamb. 
Robinson  Crusoe.  Illust.  G.  Cruikshank. 
Whims  and  Oddities.  By  Thomas  Hood. 
With  85  Illustrations. 

The  Barber’s  Chair,  &c.  By  D.  Jerrold. 
Gastronomy.  By  Brillat-Savarin. 

The  Epicurean,  &c.  By  Thomas  Moore. 
Leigh  Hunt’s  Essays.  Ed.  E.  Ollier. 


printed  on  laid  paper  and  hf.-bd.,  3s.  each. 
White’s  Naturai  History  of  Selborne. 
Gulliver’s  Travels,  &c.  By  Dean  Swift. 
Plays.  By  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan, 
Anecdotes  of  the  Clergy.  J.  Larwood. 
Thomson’s  Seasons.  Illustrated. 

The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast-Table 
and  The  Professor  at  the  Breakfast- 
Table.  By  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 


THE  PICCADILLY -NOVELS. 

Library  Editions  of  Novels, many  Illustrated,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each, 


By  F.  M.  AtiLiEIV. 

Groen  as  Grass. 


By  OBANT  A1.L.EIV. 


Phlllstla. 

Babylon. 

Strange  Stories. 
Beckoning  Hand. 
In  all  Shades. 

The  Tents  of  Shem. 
For  Maimie’s  Sake, 
The  Devil's  Die. 


This  Mortal  Coil. 

The  Great  Taboo. 
Dumaresq  s Daughter. 
Blood  Royal. 

Duchess  of  Powysland. 
Ivan  Greets  Master* 
piece. 

The  Scallywag. 


By  EOWIIV  Kj.  ABN0L.1>. 

Phra  the  Phoenician. 

The  Constable  of  St.  Nicholas. 


By  Al.AIV  AUBYIV. 


A Fellow  of  Trinity. 
The  Junior  Dean. 
Master  of  St.Benedict’s. 


To  his  Own  Master. 

In  the  Face  of  the 
World. 


By  Rev.  BABlIVa  OOUFiB. 

Red  Spider.  | Eve. 


By  ROBFRT  BARB. 

In  a Steamer  Chair.  | From  Whose  Bourne. 


By  FRANK  BARRETT. 

The  Woman  of  the  Iron  Bracelets. 


By  **  BE  liliE.** 

Vashtl  and  Esther. 


By  W.  BESANT  & J.  BICE. 


My  Little  Girl. 

Case  of  Mr.  Lucraft. 
This  Son  of  Vulcan. 

The  Golden  Butterfly. 
By  Celia’s  Arbour. 

The  Monks  of  Thelema. 
The  Seamy  Side. 


The  Ten  Years’  Tenant. 
Ready-MoneyMortiboy. 
With  Harp  and  Crown. 
'Twas  in  Trafalgar’s 
Bay. 

The  Chaplain  of  the 
Fleet. 


By  WAETER  BESANT. 


All  Sorts  and  Condi- 
tions of  Men. 

The  Captains’  Room. 

All  in  a Garden  Fair. 
Herr  Paulus. 

The  Ivory  Gate. 

The  World  Went  Very 
Well  Then. 

For  Faith  and  Freedom. 
The  Rebel  Queen. 
Dorothy  Forster. 

By  ROBERT 

Shadow  of  the  Sword. 
Matt. 

A Child  of  Nature. 

H«ir  of  Linne. 

The  Martyrdom  of 
Madeline. 

God  and  the  Man. 


Uncle  Jack. 

C«\ildren  of  Gibeon. 

Bell  of  St.  Paul’s. 

To  Call  Her  Mine. 

The  Holy  Rose. 

Armorel  of  Lyonesse. 

St.  Katherine’s  by  the 
Tower. 

Verbena  Camellia  Ste- 
phanotis. 

In  Deacon’s  Orders. 
BUCHANAN. 
Love  Me  for  Ever. 
Annan  Water. 

Woman  and  the  Man. 
The  New  Abelard. 
Foxglove  Manor. 
Master  of  the  Mine. 
Red  and  White  Heather. 


By  IIAEE  CAINE. 

The  Shadow  of  a Crime.  I The  Deemster. 
A Son  of  Hagar.  | 


By  ITIACEAREN  COBB4N. 

The  Red  Sultan.  | The  Burden  of  Isabel. 


iUOBT.  & FRANCES  COEEINS. 

Transmigration.  I From  Midnight  to  Mid- 

Blacksmith  &.  Scholar.  night. 

The  Village  Comedy.  1 You  Play  me  False. 

By  WIEKIE  COEEINS. 


Armadale. 

After  Dark. 

No  Name. 

Antonina. 

Basil. 

Hide  and  Seek. 

The  Dead  Secret. 
Queen  of  Hearts. 

My  Miscellanies. 

The  Woman  in  White. 
The  Moonstone. 

Man  and  Wife. 

Poor  Miss  Finch. 

Miss  or  Mrs.  ? 

The  New  Magdalen. 


The  Frozen  Deep. 

The  Two  Destinies. 

The  Law  and  the  Lady. 
The  Haunted  Hotel. 
The  Fallen  Leaves. 
Jezebel’s  Daughter. 

The  Black  Robe. 

Heart  and  Science. 

" I Say  No.” 

Little  Novels. 

The  Evil  Genius. 

The  Legacy  of  Cain. 

A Rogue’s  Life. 

Blind  Love. 


By  DUTTON  COOK. 

Paul  Foster's  Daughter. 


By  E.  It.  COOPER. 

Geoffory  Hamilton. 


Ry  V.  CECIE  COTES. 

Two  Girls  on  a Barge. 

By  C.  ERRERT  CRADDOCK. 

His  Vanished  Star. 


By  IRATT  CBIIK. 

Adventures  of  a Fair  RebeL 


By  B.  M.  CROKER. 

Diana  Barrington.  I Pretty  Miss  Neville. 
Proper  Pride.  A Bird  of  Passage. 

A Family  Likeness.  j ” To  Let.” 

Ry  WIEEIAIU  CYPEES. 

Hearts  of  Gold. 


By  AEPHONSE  J»A  UDET. 

The  Evangelist  ; or,  Port  Salvation. 

By  H.  COEEMAN  DAVIDSON. 

Mr.  Sadler’s  Daughters. 

By  ERASI?1US  DAWSON. 

The  Fountain  of  Youth. 


By  jr AIRES  DE  MIEEE. 

A Castle  in  Spain. 

By  J.  EE  ITU  DERWENT. 

Our  Lady  of  Tears.  i Circe’s  Lovers 
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The  Piccadilly  (3/6)  Novels — continued. 

By  BOrVOVAIV. 

Tracked  to  Doom.  | Man  from  Manchester. 

By  A.  COIVAIV 

The  Firm  of  Girdlestone. 

By  ITIrs.  ANNIE  EBAV ABBES. 

Archie  Lovell. 

By  iTBANVlEEE  FENN. 

The  New  Mistress.  I Witness  to  the  Deed. 
The  Tiger  Lily.  1 The  White  Virgin. 

By  PEKCY  FITZOEKAEB. 

Fatal  Zero. 

By  K.  E.  FBANCIEEON. 


King  or  Knave  ? 

Ropes  of  Sand. 

Jack  Doyle’s  Daughter. 


Queen  Cophetua. 

One  by  One. 

A Dog  and  his  Shadow. 

A Real  Queen. 

Prcf.bySir  BAKTEE  FBERE. 

Pandurang  Hari. 

By  EBWABB  GAKBETT. 

The  Capel  Girls. 

By  PAUE  OAEEOT. 

The  Red  Shirts. 

By  CIIABEES  GIBBON. 

Robin  Gray.  I Of  High  Degree. 

Loving  a Dream.  The  Flower  of  the 

The  Golden  Shaft.  | Forest. 

By  E.  GEANVIEEE. 

The  Lost  Heiress.  I The  Fossicker. 

A Fair  Colonist.  1 

By  E.  jr.  GOOBIIIAN. 

The  Fate  of  Herbert  Wayne. 

By  EECIE  GBIFFITIE 

Corinthia  Marazion. 

By  SYBNEY  GBENBY. 

The  Days  of  his  Vanity. 

By  T5S01UAS  IIABBY. 

Under  the  Greenwood  Tree. 

By  BBET  IIABTE. " 

A Waif  of  the  Plains, 

Sally  Dows. 


A Ward  of  the  Golden 
Gate. 

A Sappho  of  Green 
Springs. 


Colonel  Starbottle’s 
Client. 

Susy. 

A Protegee  of  Jack 
Hamlin’s. 

Bell-Ringer  of  Angel  s. 


By  JEEIAN  HAWTHORNE, 


Garth. 

Ellice  Quentin. 
Sebastian  Strome. 
Dust. 

Fortune’s  Fool. 


Beatrix  Randolph. 
David  Poindexter’s  Dis- 
appearance. 

The  Spectre  of  the 
Camera. 


By  Sir  A.  IIEEPS. 

Ivan  de  Biron. 

By  I.  HENBEBSON. 

Agatha  Page. 

By  G.  A.  HENTY. 

Rujub  the  Juggler.  | Dorothy’s  Double. 

By  JOHN  HIEE. 

The  Common  Ancestor. 

05V  r«rs.  HUNGEBFOBB. 

Lady  Verner’s  Flight.  I The  Red-House  Mystery. 

By  ITIrs.  AEFREB  HUNT. 

The  Leaden  Casket.  1 Self-Condemned. 

That  Other  Person.  | Mrs.  Juliet. 

By  R.  ASHE  RING, 

A Dravm  Game. 

The  Wearing  of  the  Green.*' 


The  Piccadilly  (3/6)  Novels— 

By  E.  EYNN  EINTON. 

Patricia  Kemball. 

Under  which  Lord? 

“ My  Love  I” 
lone. 


Sowing  the  Wind. 

The  Atonement  of  Leam 
Dundas. 

The  World  Well  Lost. 
The  One  Too  Many. 


Paston  Carew. 

By  H.  W.  EUCY. 

Gideon  Flevce. 

By  JUSTIN  HIcCABTlIY 

A Fair  Saxon. 

Linley  Rochford. 

Miss  Misanthrope, 

Donna  Quixote. 

Maid  of  Athens. 

Camiola. 


Waterdale  Neighbours. 
My  Enemy’s  Daughter. 
Red  Diamonds. 

Dear  Lady  Disdain. 

The  Dictator. 

The  Comet  of  a Season. 


By  GEORGE  JRACBONAEB. 

Heather  and  Snow. 

By  AGNES  MACBONEEE. 
Quaker  Cousins. 

By  E.  T.  ME  ABE, 

A Soldier  of  Fortune. 

By  BERTRAM  MITFORB. 


The  King’s  Assegai. 
Renshaw  Fanning’s 
Quest. 


The  Gun-Runner. 

The  Luck  of  Gerard 
Ridgeley. 

By  J.  E.  MURBOCIi. 

Maid  Marian  and  Robin  Hood. 

By  ».  CHRISTIE  MURRAY. 

A Life’s  Atonement 
Joseph’s  Coat. 

Coals  of  Fire. 


Old  Blazer’s  Hero. 
Val  Strange. 
Hearts. 

A Model  Father. 
Time’s  Revenges. 


By  the  Gate  of  the  Sea. 
A Bit  of  Human  Nature. 
First  Person  Singular. 
Cynic  Fortune. 

The  Way  of  the  World. 
BobMartin’s  Little  Girl. 
A Wasted  Crime. 

In  Direst  Peril. 


& HERMAN. 
Paul  Jones’s  Alias. 


By  MURRAY 

The  Bishops’  Bible.  I 
One  Traveller  Returns.  | 

By  HUME  NISBET. 

“ Bail  Up  1 ” 

By  W.  E.  NORRIS. 

Saint  Ann’s. 

By  G.  OHNET. 

A Weird  Gift. 

By  OUIIIA. 

I Two  Little  'Wooden 
I Shoes. 

I In  a Winter  City. 
Friendship. 


Held  in  Bondage. 
Strathmore. 

Chandos. 

Under  Two  Flags. 
Idalia. 

Cecil  Castlemaine’s 
Gage. 

Tricotrin. 

Puck. 

Folle  Farine. 

A Dog  of  Flander*. 
Pascarel. 

Signa. 

Princess  Napraxine. 
Ariadne. 


Moths. 

Ruffino. 

Pipistrello. 

A Village  Commune. 
Bimbi. 

Wanda. 

Frescoes. 

Othraar. 

In  Maremma. 

Syrlm.  | Guilderoy. 
Santa  Barbara. 


By  MARGARET  A.  PAUE, 

Gentle  and  Simple. 

By  JAMES  PA  YN. 


Lost  Sir  Massingberd. 
Less  Black  than  We’re 
Painted. 

A Confidential  Agent. 

A Grape  from  a Thorn. 
In  Peril  and  Privation. 
The  Mystery  of  Mir- 
bridge. 

The  Canon’s  Ward. 
Walter  s Wor^ 

By  Proxy. 


High  Spirits. 

Under  One  Roof. 

From  Exile. 
Glow-worm  Ta’e.s. 

The  Talk  of  the  Town. 
Holiday  Tasks. 

For  Cash  Only. 

The  Burnt  Million. 

The  Word  and  the  Will 
Sunny  Stories. 

A Trying  Patient. 
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The  Piccadilly  (3/6)  Novels— continued. 

By  Mrs.  CAMJ»BEt.r.  PBAEB. 

Outlaw  and  Lawmaker.  1 Christina  Chard. 


The  Piccadilly  (3/6)  Novels— continued. 

By  II A WEE  Y SMABT. 

Without  Love  or  Licence. 


By  E.  C.  PKICE. 

Valentina.  I Mrs.  Lancaster's  Rival. 

The  Foreigners.  1 

By  BECIIABB  PBYCE. 

Miss  Maxwell’s  Affections. 


By  ClIAREES  REABE. 


It  Is  Never  Too  Late  to 
Mend. 

The  Double  Marriage. 

Love  Me  Little,  Love 
Me  Long. 

The  Cloister  and  the 
Hearth. 

The  Course  of  True 
Love. 

The  Autobiography  of 
a Thief. 

Put  Yourself  in  His 
Place. 

A Terrible  Temptation. 

The  Jilt. 


Singleheart  andDouble* 
face. 

Good  Stories  of  Men 
and  other  Animals. 
Hard  Cash. 

Peg  Woffington. 
Christie  Johnstone. 
Griffith  Gaunt. 

Foul  Play. 

The  Wandering  Heir. 

A Woman-Hater. 

A Simpleton. 

A Perilous  Secret. 
Readiana. 


By  Mrs.  J.  II.  RIBBEEE. 

The  Prince  of  Wales's  1 Weird  Stories. 
Garden  Party.  | 

By  AMEEIE  RIVES. 

Barbara  Dering. 

By  F.  W.  ROBINSON. 

The  Hands  of  Justice. 


By  W.  CEARK  RIJSSEEE. 

Ocean  Tragedy.  I Alone  on  a Wide  Wide 

My  Shipmate  Louise.  | Sea. 

By  JOHN  SAENBERS. 

Guy  Waterman.  I The  Two  Dreamers. 

Bound  to  the  Wheel.  | The  Lion  in  the  Path. 

By  KATHARINE  SAUNBERS. 

Margaret  and  Elizabeth  I Heart  Salvage. 
Gideon’s  Rock.  Sebastian. 

The  High  Mills.  | 


By  T.  W.  SPEIRHT. 

A Secret  of  the  Sea. 

By  R.  A.  STERNBAEE, 

The  Afghan  Knife. 

By  BERTHA  THOMAS. 

Proud  Maisie.  | The  Violin-Player. 

By  ANTHONY  TROEEOPE. 

Frau  Frohmann.  | The  Way  we  Live  Now. 

The  Land-Leaguers.  Mr.  Scarborough’s  Fa- 
Marion  Fay.  | mily. 

By  FRANCES  E.  TROEEOPE. 

Like  Ships  upon  the  | Anne  Furness. 

Sea.  I Mabel’s  Progress. 

By  IVAN  TERRENIEFF,  &c. 

Stories  from  Foreign  Novelists. 

By  MARK  TWAIN. 

The  American  Claimant.  I Tom  Sawyer  Abroad. 
The£l,OCO,OOOBank-note.  | Pudd’nhead  Wilson. 

By  C.  C.  FRASER-TYTEER. 

Mistress  Judith. 

By  SARAH  TYTEER. 

The  Bride’s  Pass.  I Lady  Bell. 

Buried  Diamonds.  | Blackball  Ghosts. 

By  AEEEN  EPWARB. 

The  Queen  against  Owen. 

By  E.  A,  VIZETEEEY. 

The  Scorpion. 

By  J.  S.  WINTER. 

A Soldier’s  Children. 

ByMAROARET  WYNMAN. 

My  Flirtations. 

By  E.  ZOEA. 

The  Downfall.  I Dr.  Pascal. 

The  Dream.  | Money.  | Lourdea. 


CHEAP  EDITIONS  OF  POPULAR  NOVELS. 

. Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  3s.  each. 


By  ARTEMES  WARB. 

Artemus  Ward  Complete. 


By  EBMONB  ABOET. 

The  Fellah. 

By  HAMIETON  AIBE. 

Carr  of  Carrlyon.  1 Confidences. 

By  MARY  AEBERT. 

Brooke  Finchley's  Daughter. 

By  Mrs.  AEEXANBEB. 

Maid,  Wife  or  Widow  7 1 Valerie’s  Fate. 


By  ORANT  AEEEN. 


Strange  Stories. 
Philistia. 

Babylon. 

The  Devil’s  Die. 

This  Mortal  Coil. 

In  all  Shades. 

The  Beckoning  Hand. 


Blood  Royal. 

For  Maimie’s  Sake. 

The  Tents  of  Shem. 

The  Great  Taboo. 
Dumaresq’s  Daughter. 
The  Duchess  of  Powys- 
land. 


By  E.  EESTEB  ARNBEB. 
Fhra  the  Phoenician. 

By  AEAN  ST.AEBYN. 

A Fellow  of  Trinity.  1 The  Master  of  St.  Bene- 
The  Junior  Dean.  j diet's. 

By  Rev.  S.  BARINO  OOEEB. 
Red  Spider.  i Eve. 


By  FRANK  BARRETT. 


Fettered  for  Life. 
Little  Lady  Linton. 
Between  Life  & Death. 
The  Sin  of  Olga  Zassou- 
lich. 

Folly  Morrison. 

Lieut.  Barnabas. 


Honest  Davie. 

A Prodigal’s  Progress. 
Found  Guilty. 

A Recoiling  Vengeance. 
For  Love  and  Honour. 
John  Ford ; and  His 
Helpmate. 


SHEX.J^EEY,  BEAECHAMP. 

Grantley  Grange. 


By  WAETER  BE  SANT. 


Dorothy  Forster. 
Children  of  Gibeou. 
Uncle  Jack. 

Herr  Paulus. 

All  Sorts  and  Condi- 
tions of  Men. 

The  Captains’  Room. 
All  in  a Garden  Fair. 
The  World  Went  Very 
Weil  Then. 


For  Faith  and  Freedom. 
To  Call  Her  Mine. 

The  Bell  of  St.  Paul’s. 
Arm  Orel  of  Lyonesse. 
The  Holy  Rose. 

The  Ivory  Gate. 

St.  Katherine’s  by  tho 
Tower. 

Verbena  Camellia  Ste- 
phanotis. 


By  W.  BESANT  & J.  RIEE. 


This  Son  of  Vulcan. 

My  Little  Girl. 

The  Case  of  Mr.  Lucraft. 
The  Golden  Butterfiy. 
By  Celia’s  Arbour. 

The  Monks  of  Thelema. 
The  Seamy  Side. 


The  Ten  Years’  Tenant. 
Ready- Money  Mortiboy 
With  Harp  and  Crown. 
’Twas  in  Trafalgar’s 
Bay . 

The  Chaplain  of  the 
Fleet. 
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BOOKS  PUBLISHED  BY 


Two-Shilling  Novels — continued. 

In  the  Midst  of  Life. 

By  FRBBJEBICIC  BOYIiB. 

Camp  Notes.  I Chronicles  of  No-man’s 

Savage  Life.  | Land. 

By  BBBT  HAKTB. 


Californian  Stories. 

Gabriel  Conroy. 

The  Luck  of  Roaring 
Camp. 

By  IlA110r.l>  BRABRBH. 

Uncle  Sam  at  Home. 


An  Heiress  of  Red  Dog. 
Flip. 

Maruja. 

A Phyllis  of  the  Sierras. 


BUCHANAN. 

The  Martyrdom  of  Ma- 
deline. 

Annan  Water. 

The  New  Abelard. 
Matt. 

The  Heft*  of  Linne. 


By  ROBERT 

Shadow  of  the  Sword. 

A Child  of  Nature. 

God  and  the  Man. 

Love  Me  for  Ever. 

Foxglove  Manor. 

The  Master  of  the  Mine 

By  IIAEU.  CAINE. 

The  Shadow  of  a Crime.  1 The  Deemster. 

A Son  of  Hagar.  | 

By  CoinmaiMler  CAITIERON. 

The  Cruise  of  the  “Black  Prince." 

By  rrii-s.  EOVETT  CAITIERON. 

Deceivers  Ever.  | Juliet’s  Guardian. 

By  AUSTIN  CEARE. 

For  the  Love  of  a Lass. 

By  iTIrs.  ARCHER  CEIVE. 

Paul  Ferroll. 

Why  Paul  Ferroll  Killed  his  V/ife. 

By  MACEAREN  COBBAN. 

The  Cure  of  Souls. 

By  C.  AEESTON  COEEINS. 

The  Bar  Sinister. 

ITIORT.  & FRANCES  COEEINS 


Sweet  Anne  Page. 
Transmigration. 

From  Midnight  to  Mid- 
night. 

A Fight  with  Fortune. 

By  WIEHIE 


Sweet  and  Twenty. 

The  Village  Comedy. 
You  Play  me  False. 
Blacksmith  and  Scholar 
Frances. 

COEEINS. 


My  Miscellanies. 

The  Woman  in  White. 
The  Moonstone. 

Man  and  Wife. 

Poor  Miss  Finch. 

The  Fallen  Leaves. 
Jezebel’s  Daughter. 
The  Black  Robe. 
Heart  and  Science. 

‘‘I  Say  Nol” 

The  Evil  Genius. 

Little  Novels. 

Legacy  of  Cain. 

Blind  Love. 


Armadale. 

After  Dark. 

No  Name. 

Antonina. 

Basil. 

Hide  and  Seek. 

The  Dead  Secret. 

Queen  of  Hearts. 

Miss  or  Mrs.  ? 

The  New  Magdalen. 

The  Frozen  Deep. 

The  Law  and  the  Lady. 

The  Two  Destinies. 

The  Haunted  Hotel. 

A Rogue’s  Life. 

By  ITI.  J.  COEQUIIOUN. 

Every  Inch  a Soldier. 

By  HUTTON  COOK. 

Leo.  I Paul  Foster’s  Daughter. 

By  C.  EOBERT  CRABHOCJK. 

The  Prophet  of  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains. 

ByJTIATT  CRIiTl. 

Adventures  of  a Fair  Rebel. 

By  B.  M.  CROKER. 

Pretty  Miss  Nevill.  Bird  of  Passage. 

Diana  Barrington.  Proper  Pride. 

“To  Let.’’  A Family  Likeness. 

By  \V.  CYPEES. 

Hearts  of  Gold. 

By  AEPHONSE  BAUIIET. 

The  Evangelist ; or,  Port  Salvation. 

By  ERAJ^ITIUS  HAWSON. 

The  Fountain  of  Youth, 


Two- Shilling  Novels — continued'. 

By  JAITIES  HE  ITIIEEE. 

A Castle  in  Spain. 

By  J.  EEITH  HERWENT. 

Our  Lady  of  Tears.  | Circe’s  Lovers. 

By  CHAREE8  HICKEN^ 

Sketches  by  Boz.  I Oliver  Twist. 

Pickwick  Papers.  | Nicholas  Nickleby. 

By  HICK  HONOVAN. 


The  Man-Hunter. 
Tracked  and  Taken. 
Caught  at  Last  1 
Wanted  1 

Who  Poisoned  Hetty 
Duncan  ? 

Man  from  Manchester. 


A Detective’s  Triumphs 
In  the  Grip  of  the  Law. 
From  Information  Re- 
ceived. 

Tracked  to  Doom. 

Link  by  Link 
Suspicion  Aroused. 


By  Mrs.  ANNIE  EHWARHES. 

A Point  of  Honour.  | Archie  Lovell. 


By  M.  BETHAM-EHWARHS. 

Felicia.  | Kitty. 

By  EHW.  EOREESTON. 

Roxy. 

By  O.  MANVIEEE  FENN. 

The  New  Mistress. 


By  PERCY  FITZRERAEH. 


Bella  Donna. 
Never  Forgotten. 
Polly. 

Fatal  Zero. 


Second  Mrs.  Tillotson. 
Seventy  - five  Brooke 
Street. 

The  Lady  of  Brantoma. 


By  P.  FITZCrERAEH  and  others. 

Strange  Secrets. 

AEBANY  HE  FONBEANQUE. 

Filthy  Lucre. 


By  B.  E.  FRANCIEEON. 


Olympia. 

One  by  One. 

A Real  Queen. 


Queen  Cophetua. 

King  or  Knave  ? 
Romances  of  the  Law. 


By  HAROEH  FREHERICK* 

Seth’s  Brother’s  Wife.  I The  Lawton  Girl. 

Pret.  by  Hir  BARTER  FRERE. 


Pandurang  Hari. 


By  HAIN  FBISWEEE. 


One  of  Two. 


By  EHWARH  OARRETT* 

The  Capel  Girls. 

By  RII.BEBT  OAUE. 

A Strange  Manuscript. 

By  CHAREE8  GIBBON, 


Robin  Gray. 

Fancy  Free. 

For  Lack  of  Gold. 
What  will  the  World 
Say? 

In  Love  and  War. 

For  the  King. 

In  Pastures  Green. 
Queen  of  the  Meadow. 
A Heart’s  Problem. 

The  Dead  Heart. 


In  Honour  Bound. 

Flower  of  the  Forest. 
The  Braes  of  Yarrow. 

The  Golden  Shaft.  i 

Of  High  Degree. 

By  Mead  and  Stream. 
Loving  a Dream. 

A Hard  Knot. 

Heart’s  Delight.  ; 

Blood-Money. 


By  WIEEIAM  OIEBEBT. 

Dr.  Austin’s  Guests.  i The  Wizard  of  th«  i 

James  Duke.  | Mountain. 

By  ERNEST  GEANVIEEE.  ^ 

The  Lost  Heiress.  | The  Fossicker.  i 

By  HENRY  GREVIEEE.  \ 

A Noble  Woman.  | Nikanor.  \ 


By  CECIE  GRIFFITH.  ^ 

Corinthia  Marazion. 

By  JOHN  HABBERTON.  J 

Brueton’s  Bayou.  1 Country  Luck.  - c 

By  ANHREW  IIAEEIHAY. 

Every-day  Papers. 


By  Eady  HUFFUS  HARHY* 

Paul  Wynter’s  Sacrihce. 
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Beatrix  Randolph. 
Love— or  a Na-me. 
David  Poindexter’s  Dis- 
appearance. 

The  Spectre  of  the 
Camera. 


Two-Shilling  Novels— 

By  THOMAS  lIAltOV. 

Under  the  Greenwood  Tree. 

By  JT.  BE)RW1€JK.  HARWOOB 

The  Tenth  Earl. 

By  JUI.IAIV  HAWTHORNE. 

Garth.  , 

Ellice  Quentin. 

Fortune's  Fool. 

Miss  Cadogna. 

Sebastian  Stromo.' 

Dust. 

By  Sir  ARTHIJB  HEEPS. 
Ivan  de  Biron. 

By  HENRir  HERMAN. 

A Leading  Lady. 

By  HEABON  HIEE. 

Zambra  the  Detective. 

By  JOHN  HIEE. 

Treason  Felony. 

By  Mrs.  CASHEE  HOEl!^. 

The  Lover’s  Creed. 

By  Mrs.  OEOROE  HOOPER. 

The  House  of  Raby. 

By  TIOHE  HOPKINS. 

Twixt  Love  and  Duty. 

By  Mrs.  HUNRERFORB. 

A Maiden  all  Forlorn.  | A Mental  Struggle. 

In  Durance  Vile.  A Modern  Circe 

Marvel.  | 

By  Mrs.  AEFREB  HUNT. 

Thomicroft’s  Model.  I Self-Condemned 

That  Other  Person.  j The  Leaden  Casket. 

By  JEAN  INOEEOW. 

Fated  to  be  Free. 

By  WM.  JAMESON. 

Ky  Dead  Self. 

By  HARRIETT  JAY. 

The  Dark  Colleen.  | Queen  of  Connaught. 

By  MARK  KERSHAW. 

Colonial  Facts  and  Fictions. 

By  R.  ASHE  KINO. 

A Drawn  Game.  i Passion’s  Slave. 

The  Wearing  of  the  Bell  Barry. 

Green.”  | 

By  JOHN  EEYS. 

The  Lindsays. 

By  E.  EYNN  EINTON. 

Patricia  Kemball. 

The  World  Well  Lost. 

Under  which  Lord  7 
Paston  Carew. 

“ My  Love  I ” 
lone. 


► ^ * A ^ • 

The  Atonement  of  Learn 
Dundas. 

With  a Silken  Thread. 
The  Rebel  of  the 
Family. 

Sowing  the  Wind. 

By  HENRY  W.  EECY. 

Gideon  Fleyce. 

By  JUSTIN  McCarthy. 


A Fair  Saxon. 
Linley  Rochford. 
Miss  Misanthrope. 
Donna  Quixote. 
Maid  of  Athens. 


Camiola. 

Dear  Lady  Disdain. 
Waterdale  Neighbours. 
My  Enemy's  Daughter. 
The  Comet  of  a Season. 


By  HUOH  MACCOEE. 

Mr.  Stranger’s  Sealed  Packet. 

^ By  aones  macboneee. 

Quaker  Cousins. 

s.  macquoib. 

The  Evil  Eye.  | Lost  Rose. 

By  W.  H.  MAEEOCK. 


Two-Shilling  Novels— 

By  FI.ORENCE  MARRVAT. 

Open  I Sesame  1 I A Harvest  of  Wild  Oats. 

Fighting  the  Air.  | Written  in  Fire. 

By  J.  MASTERMAN. 

Half-a-dozen  Daughters. 

By  BRANBER  MATTHEWS. 

A Secret  of  the  Sea. 

By  EFONARB  MERRICK. 

The  Man  who  was  Good. 

By  JEAN  MIBBEEMASS. 

Touch  and  Go.  i Mr.  Dorillion. 

By  Mrs.  MOEES WORTH. 

Hathercourt  Rectory. 

By  J.  E.  MUBBOCK. 

Stories  Weird  and  Won- 1 From  the  Bosom  of  the 
derful.  Deep. 

The  Dead  Man’s  Secret,  j 

By  MURRAA’  and  HERMAN. 

One  Traveller  Returns.  1 The  Bishops’  Bible 
Paul  Jones’s  Alias.  | 

By  B.  CHRISTIE  MURRAY. 


A Model  Father. 
Joseph’s  Coat. 

Coals  of  Fire. 

Val  Strange. 

Old  Blazer  s Hero. 
Hearts. 

The  Way  of  the  World. 

By  HENRY 

A Game  of  Bluff. 


Cynic  Fortune. 

A Life's  Atonement. 

By  ^e  Gate  of  the  Sea. 
A Bit  of  Human  Nature. 
First  Person  Singular. 
Bob  Martin’s  Little 
Girl. 

MURRAY. 

I A Song  of  Sixpence. 


By  HUME  NISBET. 

**  Bail  Up  r*  I Dr.Bernard  St. Vincent 

By  AEICE  O’lIANEON. 

The  Unforeseen.  | Chance  7 or  Fate  7 

By  OEOROES  OHNET. 

Dr.  Rameau.  l a Weird  Gift. 

A Last  Love.  | 

By  Mrs.  OEIPHANT. 

JJiteladies.  I The  Greatest  Heiress  in 

The  Primrose  Path.  | England. 

By  Mrs.  ROBERT  O’REIEEY 

Phoebe’s  Fortunes.  * 

By  OUTBA 


Held  in  Bondage. 
Strathmore. 

Chandos. 

Idalia. 

Under  Two  Flags. 

Cecil  Castlemaine’sGage 
Tricotrin. 

Puck. 

Folle  Farlne. 

A Dog  of  Flanders. 
Pascarel. 

Signa. 

Princess  Napraxlno. 

In  a Winter  City. 
Ariadne. 

Friendship 


Wooden 


Two  Little 
Shoes. 

Moths. 

Bimbi. 

Pipistrelle. 

A Village  Commune. 
Wanda. 

Othmar. 

Frescoes. 

In  Maremma. 
Guilderoy. 

Ruffino. 

Syrlin. 

Santa  Barbara. 

Ouida’s  Wisdom,  Wit 
and  Pathos. 


MARGARET  AGNES  PAUE. 

Gentle  and  Simple. 

, . . Bt  il.Ij.  PIKKIS. 

Lady  Lovelace. 

By  EBGAR  A.  POE. 

The  Mystery  of  Marie  Roget. 

By  Mrs.  CAMPBEEE  PRAEB 

The  Romance  of  a Station.  * 

The  Soul  of  Countess  Adrian. 

By  E.  C.  PRICE. 

Valentina.  i Mrs.  Lancaster’s  Rival 

The  Foreigners.  | Gerald.  "-ivai. 

By  BICHARB  PRYCE. 

Miss  Maxwell’s  Affections. 
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BOOKS  PUBLISHED  BY  CHATTO  8t  WiNDUS 


Two-Shilling  Novels — contiimed. 
By  JTAHIES  PAVN. 
Bentlnck’s  Tutor. 

Murphy’s  Master. 

A County  Family. 

At  Her  Mercy. 

Cecil’s  Tryst. 

The  Clyffards  of  Clyfle. 

The  Foster  Brothers. 

Found  Dead. 

The  Best  of  Husbands. 

Walter’s  Word. 

Halves. 

Fallen  Fortunes. 

Humorous  Stories. 

A200  Reward. 

A Marine  Residence. 

Mirk  Abbey. 


By  Proxy. 

Tinder  One  Roof. 

High  Spirits. 

Carlyon’s  Year. 

From  Exile. 

For  Cash  Only. 

Kit. 

The  Canon’s  Ward. 

By  CIIABEES  BEABE. 

It  is  Never  Too  Late  to  . A TerribleTemptati^  i. 


Talk  of  the  Town. 
Holiday  Tasks. 

A Perfect  Treasure. 
What  He  Cost  Her. 

A Conhdential  Agent. 
Glow-worm  Tales. 

The  Burnt  Million. 
Sunny  Stories. 

Lost  Sir  Massmgberd. 

A Woman’s  Vengeance. 
The  Family  Scapegrace. 
Gwendoline’s  Harvest. 
Like  Father,  Like  Son. 
Married  Beneath  Him. 
Not  Wooed,  but  Won. 
Less  Black  than  We’re 
Painted. 

Some  Private  Views. 

A Grape  from  a Thorn. 
The  Mystery  of  Mir- 
bridge. 

The  Word  and  the  Will. 
A Prince  of  the  Blood. 


Mend. 

Christie  Johnstone. 

The  Double  Marriage. 
Put  Yourself  in  His 
Place.  I 

Love  Me  Little,  Love  ; 

Me  Long.  | 

The  Cloister  and  the 
Hearth.  | 

The  Course  of  True  I 
Love. 

The  Jilt.  I 

The_Autobiography  of  j 


Foul  Play. 

The  Wandering  Heir. 
Hard  Cash. 

Singleheart  and  Double- 
face. 

Good  Stories  of  Men  and 
other  Animals. 

Peg  Woffington. 

Griffith  Gaunt. 

A Perilous  Secret. 

A Simpleton. 

Readiana. 

A Woman-Hater. 


a Thief. 

By  Mrs.  «f«  IS.  BIBBEEE. 


Weird  Stories. 

Fairy  Water. 

Her  Mother’s  Darling. 
The  Prince  of  Wales’s 
Garden  Party. 


The  Uninhabited  House 
The  Mystery  in  Palace 
Gardens. 

The  Nun’s  Curse. 

Idle  Tales. 


By  AITIEEIE  BIVES. 

Barbara  Dering. 

By  E.  W.  BOBIIVSOIV. 

Women  are  Strange.  1 The  Hands  of  Justice. 

By  JAlflES  RinVCIITlAJV. 

Skippers  and  Shellbacks. 

Grace  Balmaign’s  Sweetheart. 

Schools  and  Scholars. 

By  W.  CEABK  RlJSSEEl.. 


The  Romance  of  Jenny 
Harlowe. 

An  Ocean  Tragedy. 

My  Shipmate  Louise. 
Alone  on  a Wide  V/ide 
Sea. 


Round  the  Galley  Fire. 

On  the  Fo’k’sle  Head. 

In  the  Middle  Watch. 

A Voyage  to  the  Cape. 

A Book  for  the  Ham- 
mock. 

The  Mystery  of  the 
“Ocean  Star." 

OEOROE  AIJCJIJSTIJS  SAEA. 

Gaslight  and  Daylight. 

By  JOHN  SAENBERS. 

Guy  Waterman.  I The  Lion  in  the  Path. 

The  Two  Dreamers.  | 

BvRATIIABINE  saenbers. 

Jean  Merry  weather.  I Sebastian. 

Tj  • High  Mills.  Margaret  and  Eliza- 

Heart  Salvage.  | beth. 

By  OEOBOE  R.  SOIS. 


Rogues  and  Vagabonds. 
The  Ring  o’  Bella. 

Mary  Jane’s  Memoirs. 
M">iry  Jane  Married. 
Tales  of  To-day. 
Dramas  of  Life. 


Tinkletop’s  Crime. 
Zeph. 

My  Two  Wives. 
Memoirs  of  a Landlady. 
Scenes  from  the  Show. 


The  Mysteries  of  Heron 
Dyke. 

The  Golden  Hoop. 
Hoodwinked. 


Two-  Shilling  Novei^s— continued. 

By  AKTltER  SRETCllEEY, 

A Match  in  the  Dark. 

By  IIAWEEY  SMART. 

Without  Love  or  Licence. 

By  T.  W.  SPEIOHT. 

By  Devious  Ways. 

Back  to  Life. 

The  LoudwaterTragedy 
Burgo’s  Romance. 

By  R.  A.  STERNBAEE. 

The  Afghan  Knife. 

By  R.  I.OEIS  STEVENSON. 

New  Arabian  Nights.  | Prince  Otto. 

By  BERTIIA  THOMAS. 

Cressida.  | The  Violin- Player. 

Proud  Maisie.  1 

By  WAETER  THORNBERV. 

Tales  for  the  Mai’ines.  | Old  Stories  Retold. 

T.  ABOEPHES  TROEEOPE. 

Diamond  Cut  Diamond. 

By  E.  EEEANOR  TROEEOPE, 

Like  Ships  upon  the  I Anne  Furness. 

Sea.  1 Mabel’s  Progress. 

By  ANTHONY  TROEEOPE. 


Frau  Frohmann. 

Marion  Fay. 

Kept  in  the  Dark. 

John  Caldigate. 

The  Way  We  Live  Now. 
The  Land-Leaguers. 


The  American  Senator. 
Mr.  Scarborough’s 
Family. 

The  Golden  Lion  of 
Granpere. 


By  J.  T.  TROWBRIBOE. 

Famell’s  Folly. 

By  IVAN  TEROENIEFF,  &c. 

Stories  from  Foreign  Novelists. 

By  MARK  TWAIN. 

A Pleasure  Trip  on  the  Stolen  White  Elephant. 


Life  on  the  Mississippi. 
The  Prince  and  the 
Pauper. 

A Yankee  at  the  Court 
of  King  Arthur. 


Continent. 

The  Gilded  Age. 

Huckleberry  Finn. 

MarkTwain’s  Sketches. 

Tom  Sawyer. 

A Tramp  Abroad. 

By  C.  C.  FRASER-TYTEER. 

Mistress  Judith. 

By  SARAH  TYTEER. 

The  Bride  s Pass.  The  Huguenot  Family. 


The  Blackball  Ghosts. 
What  SheCameThrough 
Beauty  and  the  Beast. 
Citoyenne  Jaqueline. 


Buried  Diamonds, 

St.  Mungo’s  City, 

Lady  Bell. 

Noblesse  Oblige. 

Disappeared. 

By  AARON  WATSON  and 
EIEEIAS  WASSERMANN. 

The  Marquis  of  Carabas. 

By  WIEEIAM  WESTAEE. 

Trust-Money. 

By  Mrs.  F.  H.  WIEEIAMSON. 

A Child  Widow. 

By  J.  S.  WINTER. 

Cavalry  Life.  1 Regimental  Legends. 

By  H.  F.  WOOB. 

' ue  Passenger  from  Scotland  Yard. 

The  Englishman  of  the  Rue  Cain. 

By  Eady  WOOB. 

Sabina. 

CEEIA  PARKER  WOOEEEY, 

Rachel  Armstrong  ; or.  Love  and  Theology. 

EBMENB  YATES. 

The  Foi  rn  Hope.  I Castaway. 

Land  at  Last.  1 


OGDSH,  SMALE  AMD  CO,  LIMITED,  PRINTERS,  GREAT  SAFFRON  HILL,  B.C. 


ESTABLISHED  1851. 

BIRKBECK  BANK, 

Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  London, 

TWO-AND-A-HALF  per  CENT.  INTEREST  allowed  on  DEPOSITS, 
repayable  on  demand. 

TWO  per  CENT,  on  CURRENT  ACCOUNTS,  on  the  minimum 
monthly  balances,  when  not  drawn  below  ;^ioo. 

STOCKS  SHARES,  and  ANNUITIES  purchased  and  sold. 

SAVINGS  DEPARTMENT. 

For  the  encouragement  of  Thrift,  the  Bank  receives  small  sums  on 
deposit,  and  allows  Interest  monthly  on  each  completed  £i. 


BIRKBECK  BUILDING  SOCIETY. 

HOW  TO  PURCHASE  A HOUSE  for  Two  Guineas  per  Month. 


BIRKBECK  FREEHOLD  LAND  SOCIETY. 

HOW  TO  PURCHASE  A PLOT  OF  LAND  for  Five  Shillings 

per  Month. 

The  BIRKBECK  ALMANACK,  with  full  particulars,  post  free. 

FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Manager.. 


(Thg  Orif^tnal 
Res^istered  Title.) 


A Superior,  Mild,  Pure  REMELTED  (not  “ MILLED’^ 
Soap,  prepared  specially  for  the  INFANT’S  FIRST  SKIN. 
Delicately  perfumed  and  imparts  the  fragrance  of  VIOLETS. 
Generally  useful  for 

CHILDHEN  OR  ADULTS  WITH  TENDER  SKIN 

Price  6d.  By  Post  for  Stamps. 


“ BAUER’S  HEAD  (AND  BATH)  SOAP.” 

A Pure  REMELTED  (not'  “ MILLED  ”)  Refined  and 
Perfumed  Soap. 

Cleanses.  Strengthens  and  promotes  the  GROWTH  of 
^MR^r^moving  bcurf  and  producing  Healthy  Action  of 

A Luxury  for  Bath  and  Toilet. 

An  Excellent  Shaving  Soap. 
^**^*^®  (»d.  By  Po$it  for  Sfn mps. 

“ This  Snap  will  be  welcomed  and  extensively  used  as  a bre- 
ff^^ole  sub'iUtute  for  the  numerous  irritating  Shampoo 
Wasnes.  as  it  not  only  imparts  a most  pleasant  and  refreshing 
sensat\^%  to  the  Skin,  but  a peculiar  Softness  and  Brilliancy 
to  the  The  Court  Circui  r. 


“HEAD 

SOAP.” 

(Registered  Title.) 


Chemists,  Perfumers  and  Stores.  Prepared  only  by 

OSBORNE,  BAUER  & CHEESEMAN,  Perfumeps  to  the  Queen. 

Proprietors  of**^  Incomparable  Smelling  Nalts  ” {as  supplied  to  the  Queen), 
Glyceriim  and  Honey  Jelly.”  “ Ruby  Lip  Balm,”  “ Chilliline,”  or 
_ _ Chilblain  Jelly,  “ Pure  Oatmeal  Soap.”  &c.,  &c. 

19,  GOLDEN  SQUAl  E,  REGENT  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 


[3Q4] 


WORLD 


H.R.H. 

PRINCE 

ALBERT’ 


I dissolve 
hidden  f 


SPECIALITIES 


Sent  Abroad  by  Parcels  Post  at  Current  Rates, 

FROM  THE  LABORATORY  OF 

'THOlVIiLS  JACKSON, 

Strangeways,  MANCHESTER.  [is94. 


Series! 

Theta\ 


JACKSON’S  BENZINE  RECT. 


At  6d.,  Is.  and  2s.  6d. ; by  Parcels  Post,  3d.  extra, 
taking  out  Grease,  Oil,  Paint,  &c.,  from  all  absorbent  fabrics.  Dress  or 
, Kids,  Books,  and  Manuscript  it  cleans  with  equal  success. 


AT  THE 


’S  FAIR,  CHICAGO,  1893. 


Price 

SIXPENCE. 
Inland, 
by  Post, 
SEVENPENCE, 


ty  Morsels  in  the  form  of  Tiny  Silver  Bullets,  which 
in  the  mouth  and  surrender  to  the  breath  their 
fragrance. 

JACKSON’S  Chinese  Diamond  CEMENT 

^ At  6d.  and  Is. ; by  Inland  Post  for  Is.  2d. 

For  Mending  every  article  of  Ornament  or  Furniture,  Glass,  China, 
Earthenware  and  What  Not. 


JACKSON’S  RUSMA. 

^ At  Is. ; by  Inland  Post  for  Is.  2d. 

For  Removal  of  Hair  from  the  Arms,  Neck  or  Face,  without  the  use  of  the  razor, 
as  well  as  Sunburn  or  Tan  from  the  Skin. 


Sold  by  the  Principal  Druggists  at  Home  and  Abroad. 


UNIVERSfTY  OF  ILLINOIS-URBANA 


3 0112  069647334 

TWENTY  HIGHEST  AWARDS. 


SOAP  MAKERS 


TO  HER 


.^f^lTT:REC>F^ 


PRINCE  OF, WALES. 


& EVANS,  ENGRAVER  A PRINTER,  RACQUET  CT^r  FLEET  ST.,  LONDON,  E.ft 


